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VEOM THE DBSTEtrCTION OF TllE EGYPTIAN FORCES IN THE RED SEA TO 
We DEATH OF MOSES. 

Thb history of eimneiit men is the history of the world. 
It has pleased the Creator, that at every period there 
shoald be some few persons ri^ngso far above the mass 
of mankind, that by extraordinary talents, distinguished 
virtues^ physical or mental powers, sometimes even by 
more dfyjiitless wickedness, they shoald rule the actions 
and determine the fortunes of ail the rest. And the 
names of these have come down to us, the only key, as 
it were, to the chronicles of the earth, whose millions and 
millions of millions have died and left no name, nor any 
mention of their fbrtunes or their deeds, but as they may 
perchance hav^ been connected with the great ones of 
the earth. The history of a nation, therefore, is made 
up of the reigns of the kings that governed it — and the 
Instory-of the world can only be traced by the lives of the 
distinguished persons who successively or contemporarily 
presided over its destinies. It is for this reason that we 
have chosen to divide our sketch of history by the lives 
of the great men of whom we have to speak^ rather than 
by centuries or any other division of time ; and that we 
proceed to conclude the history of Moses before Wigr4um 
aside to bther matters. 
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2 SK£TCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

New and uDexampIed in the annals of the world was 
the sitaation of this extraordinary leader. Forty years 
he had passed in laxary a^d splendour at Pharaoh's 
court — another forty at the sheep-fold - and now he was 
going forth, at the unexplained command of 6od» he 
knew not whither, to perform he knew not what : except in 
so far as he believed the promised issue of his labours with- 
out being informed of the means of obtaining it. He led 
forth 83 bis army a concourse of men, women^ children^ 
and cattle, whom he was to guide through the vast Ara- 
bian deserts, never before, perhaps, trodden by the foot 
of man. They had not travelled three days forward from 
the borders of the sea, ere they began to feel the fearful 
strangeness of their situation. They were dying of thirsty 
and these dreary regions afforded them nothing but stag- 
nant and bitter waters. A little further on, and they 
found themselves totally without food, in a waste and un- 
inhabited country, bearing not so much, probably, as the 
wild fruits of the earth.- But the earth is the Lord's, and 
all that is in it. He had determined, and he knew how 
to perform, in spite of all these natural obstacles. Forty 
years he fed his people in a manner that cannot be other- 
wise now explained, but that a substance of a nutritive 
and wholesome description was daily prepared for them 
and miraculously supplied. What the substance was we 
know not — probably nothing with which we are now ac- 
quainted. And the dry rocks of the desert were com- 
pelled to supply water at their Maker's bidding* 
. Three months bad not passed over, ere mortal foes 
appeared to add to the perils of the way. The Amale- 
kites, descendants probably of Esau, of whom and his 
rejected race we long ago lost sights attacked the chil- 
dren of Israel. They had become a nation, inhabiting 
the northern part of Arabia : the Israelites had not in- 
vaded them, nor was it their land that was given to be 
their inheritance ; but they were idolatprs and enemies 
of the God, of whom by tradition they must have heard 
as the God of Jacob, though Esau had forsaken him : die 
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Xjord had determined on tfaeir destruction, and com- 
manded his people to perform his purpose. Moses, 
himself a legislator and a man of peace, - appoiilted 
Joshua to command the army, and the enemy were de- 
feated with the sword, though not without the evident 
interference of Heaven. It is difficult to perceive how 
the Tsraelites obtained their arms, unless, as is supposed, 
the bodies of the drowned Egyptians were cast on the 
shore and stripped of their weapons. 

It is here that the first historical mention is made of 
writing. The Lord commands Moses to write it in a 
book that the Israelites were to wage war with the 
Amalekites till their total extirpation. The invention of 
written characters to represent our words and perpetuate 
what they represent, is so useful and curious, that some 
have thought it was miraculously disclosed to men, when 
God wrote the law himself upon tables of stone. But 
this command to Moses was given previous to that event : 
and it is more likely, we think, to have been invented as 
ofher things were, by the necessities of man, and to have 
been learned by Moses in his education at Pharaoh's 
court ; tbe more, as letters were some time after intro- 
duced from £gypt into Greece. It is thought by some 
that Moses wrote the book of Job previous to this time — 
but we have no certain information of his having written 
it at all. 

Meantime Moses began to form for his unmanageable 
multitude, something of a regular government, by choos- 
ing magistrates of different degrees to direct and judge 
them : himself retaining the supreme power, and leaving 
to Joshua the military command; and to 'Aaron the 
priesthood, to which God appointed him. But though in 
all this there was much exercise of human judgment and 
acquired knowledge of the arts of government, he did 
nothing by the suggestion of his own wisdom ; but in all 
things asked and received immediate direction from 
God. 
The Israelites had all this time been going, not towards 
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the. country they were to possess, but farther and farther 
from it in the desert, till they reached the mount Sinai. 
It Wc>> here that about fifty days after their settpug out 
from J^ypty God made that covenant with his people,, 
for the account of which, and the awful manner of its 
delivery^ we must again refer our readers to the holy 
scriptures* 

The .Creator ia the beginning bad made agreement 
with his. new-formed world that they should honour and 
obey him, and he would be their Father and their God* 
This agreement had been broken even in Paradise, and 
men had forgotten it over all the world* And now 
coming down again in fearful greatness to the earth, he 
made, a covenant, not with the world at large — of them be 
took in this no note — ^but with this single nation of wan* 
dering slaves^ assembled at the base of the mountain on 
whose swmmit h^ s^peared ta Moses,, their leader, in the 
midst of a desert where no other eye was near to behold 
what was passiqg between this people and their Maker. 
. By • this covenant or charter, they were to be incorporated 
as.a distinct people under the immediate government of 
God himself^ Their laws,, their mode of worship,, their 
whole system of civil government as well as moral con-^ 
duct were appointed by him : and on condition of their 
observance of tbem> be agreed to put them in possession 
of the land of Canaan, to defend them in it„ and make 
it fruitful : neither would he leave ofTto be their promoter 
and their king, till, as a nation they rejected his authority.. 
Why he chose this obscure people in preference to na- 
tions more numerous and powerful already established 
upon the earth, it is impossible for «is to know ; for all 
the eaith was his to choose (torn ; and if we consider 
their past history^ we shall find nothing in this people 
to recommend them to his choice. Their story b disr 
tinguished from others only by bis favours and ^ir own 
ijigratititde. All that we know is, that he chose it, he 
promised it, and so long as the condition was observed 
.rem their ^art,, ,he. performed it— for not till the whole 
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Jewish nation rejected his authority and refused his 
laws, did he take away the kingdom he had g^ven them, 
withdraw from all -apparent interference in their aflairs, 
and leave them to take their portion with the rest of 
the world. 

Beside the moral law, which we usually call the com- 
mandments, Moses received from God on the mountain 
the most minute directions on every subject that concerns 
the government of a people* The laws of property, the 
punishment of crime, religious festivals and ceremonies, 
the maintenance and dress of their priests, the building 
of the tabernacle or place of worship, where God there- 
after was to manifest himself, and deliver his laws for 
this people, even to its minutest ornament, were all com- 
municated from God to Moses, by whom they were writ- 
ten For the fnture direction and establishment of the peo- 
ple: the ten commandments excepted, which were de- 
livered already written, as we are told, by the finger of 
God himself. This communication with Moses lasted 
forty days, and concluded with a promise that he would 
send his presence with them, and the fear of him before 
them, to drive out the present inhabitants of the country 
they were to possess, of which he named the boundaries, 
though it has now become difficult exactly to trace them. 
It is considered to have extended from the northern ex- 
tremity of the Red Sea along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, as far northward as Mount Libanus— the great 
Arabian Desert, and the River Euphrates, being its 
southern and eastern boundaries. No great distance 
this, as we shall observe on examining how the countries 
lie, from the spot on which man was first created upon 
earth : so small a space of the wide world was as yet 
concerned in its living history. 

But little was there in this inconstant people to merit 
the peculiar favour of their God. They could not wait out 
the forty days of 'Moses' absence; but while he was 
engaged in close commune with the A^lmighty for thdr 
future welfare, not knowing or not believing what had 

B 3 
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becK>aie of bim, they resumed the idolatry they bad been 
used to witness, and no doubt to practise in Egypt ; and 
made an image of gold, that tbey might worship it in pre- 
ference to him,, their fathers'^ God, who had dealt witb 
them so mtracuFously, Well might the Almighty in bis 
wrath have been provoked to abandon them entirely; 
and would, had his bigb purposes been dependant on any 
worth expected to be found in them. But for his pro- 
mise and ibr his mercy's sake, and .at the intercession of 
Moses his servant, be forebore his wrath ; and during 
another forty days that Moses was recalled to the Mount, 
the national eoveimnt with Israel was renewed, and his 
presence again promised in their tabernacle. 

The next oecupation of this extraordinary man was ta 
rear the tabernacle and prepare the ark in the manner 
the Lord had directed. And we have here an authentic 
proof of the advancement of the Egyptians in luxury and 
splendour and tbe ornamental arts. For though it is true 
that the workmen were inspired of Heaven in the perform- 
ance of the task, and miraculously endowed with skill to 
complete it, it does not appear that any, miracle was 
wrought to procure the materials. On the contrary, the 
people were to give of what they bad according to their 
inclination, and we are told tbey gave more than suffi- 
cient* Whatever these people had, they must have 
brought witb them iirom Egypt, since they had as yet 
despoiled no cities, nor trodden on any thing but desert 
ground. Tbe things demanded hy Moses of the people 
and provided so abundantly, were- gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and brass, cotton, silk, and wool; fine 
linen of blue, purple, and scarlet; and goats* skins, and 
rams' skins dyed red ; and oil for the burning of lamps, 
with spices and perfumes. In Egypt, therefore, the 
manufacturing of these things must ere this have been 
familiar, and the supply of them abundant. With 
respect to the carving and other workmanship bestowed 
on the tabernacle by the Israelites, and the various uten« 
sils it contained, we can determine nothing from them. 
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as Wf know not bow far they might be altogeAer new to 
those who were directed to make them : God expressly 
declaring that be would inspire the workmen. We find 
too that after the tabernacle was completed and the wor- 
ahip established, the princes of Israel, that is, the heads 
of the tribes, brought offerings, six covered carriages, 
drawn 'each by two oxen, which, with a great variety of 
other things, were accepted by Moses for the use of the 
chnrob. God himself needed not their gtfls assuredly; 
for they were his, or ever they were theirs, and his was 
all the earth beside. Bat it was his pleasure to establish 
mtmuch earthly splendour his first external church ; and 
(whatever any one was willing to contribute towards its 
snpport, he deigned to consider as presented to himself, 
since it showed, at least, some outward respect for his 
wonthip. 

The historian of himself and bis people .gives us little 
infermation of what passed in the desert of Sinai for 
•some time. after this. It was early in the second year of 
their wandering, Moses was bidden to take account of 
thenmnbefofmen capable of bearing arms, and found 
them to amount to 603,550 above twenty years of age, 
not indodiag the tribe of Levi, who being devoted to the 
service of the tabernacle were not to engage in war. 
And now they were taught and trained to march and to 
encamp in exact order, according to their tribes mid 
families. Bat neither miracles nor punishment could 
keep in subjection this rebellious people. The mercy of 
their God, and the wisdom and mildness of their leader, 
were alike lost upon them. The moment ihey trans- 
gressed they were signally punished — and scarcely was 
the punishment passed ere they transgressed ^gain. In 
vain the sons of Aaron died by fire from heaven — in vain 
thousands perished while yet feasting on a supply of food 
miraculously conceded to their impatient murmors. 
Even now, they were willing, if they. might, to forego 
their promised establishment in Canaan, and return to 
4beir chains in Egypt. 
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They were approacbing now to the inhabited palrtd of 
the coantry) and it became necessary to prepare for other 
dangers than (hirst and famine. Moses sent out a nam« 
ber of persons to examine the country and take note of 
the inhabitants* They found tt» as had been promised^ 
exceedingly fertile, especially abounding in the fruits pe« 
culiar to warm climates, of which grapes, figs, and pome- 
granates are especially mentioned. But the people did 
not yet understand that he who made it fruitful could dis^ 
pose of it as he would ; and alarmed by the reports of tho 
strength of the cities, and the number and size of the inha* 
bitants, they made insurrection against their chiefs, and de* 
sired to be led back into Egypt; or even that they might 
die in the wilderness rather than be forced to go forward to 
meet such foes. The Lord in his anger heard their de- 
sires and accepted them ; and though unchanging in his 
final purpose, declared that not one among them who had 
at Ifaftt period reached his twentieth year, should inhabit 
the land of Canaan^^Caleb and Joshua alone excepted. 
Their children should indeed inherit it ; but not till in (he 
lapse bf forty years, the carcases of all who then had 
reached to manhood should ha?e fallen and rotted in the 
wilderness. And after a fatal engagement with the 
Amalekites, against whom they marched in defiance of 
the injunction of Moses and of God, they were compelled 
to take their course back again into the deserts from which 
they were emerging. 

The army now travelled more slowly and remained 
longer in their encampments: dealing for sustenance 
with the people whose lands they at times approached— 
at other times miraculously supplied. But still trans- 
gressing, still rebelling, numbers fell by signal strokes of 
vengeance, while many more were gradually dying off. 
The new generation proved nothing belter than their 
iiithers. In vain were the awful judgment of Korah, and 
the plague of the fiery serpents^ and the miraculous cure, 
that beautiful emblem of redemption. On every new 
difficulty they rebelled anew. Even the ihcek and holy 
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Moses, worn out with tlieir parveraity and the ^si^ppoUit'- 
ments that ensued, at last was {guilty of ^ome expression 
of mistrust or impatience, by which he, and his brother 
Aarod also, forfeited the {Nrowised inbei^itance on earth, 
and were sentenced to die before tbegr entei^ed Canaan, 
Aa^pn died first, having By Grod's command pat on 
{his son the pontifical robes, which as the high priest of 
Israel he wore, and was. burned on the mount where he 
died, in the hundred and .twenty-thurd year of his 
Qge. 

Approaching now again a country fully inhiibited, Mio- 
ses demanded for his people a peaceful passage through 
the ^entiteries which lay between them and Canaan* 
This was refused, and they were compelled to fight their 
way through several small states, governed, as we 'find, 
by;8eparate ktngs*-^f these people weoMqr httvaoeeamn 
to apeak hereafter, as far as their pFetioos biift^fy oan 
be traeod. The A mcodtes . weie descended from Ham-r- 
ttie Moabites and Ammonites were the posterity.of Xot. 
They were all of the so«s of imen, who ihad forsaken 
and been forsaken. of their Qod. They were idqlatem, 
and had probably been long eatablished in those paiis-^ 
which .were however theirs no longer than he whom th^ 
had forgotten should permit They had many cities 
and villages, of which the Israelites speedily gained ^poa- 
aession, and dwelt in them. 

The M^ndertBgs of these people were now teniuoated» 
land they encamped on the banks of Jordan, whei» thegr 
remained till they passed over into Canaan. We need 
not repeat ^hefeara of Balak, the king of Moab, at the 
sight of such an immense and hitherto sucoessAd multi- 
tude encamping so near to his territories^or his futile 
application to the renowned magician Balaam. A greater 
power forced him for once to speak against his will the 
truth his eiril arts could never have discovered : and lie 
foretold not conly the present triumph of God's chosm 
people, but lAe future coming of the Messiah to redeem 
his ^people and take Teageance on the idola^ns wodd« 
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Thus again annoancing the one UDchaDged, consisieot 
purpose of the Deity in all his management of his defiled 
creation. 

And now again the people of Israel were nnmbered, 
and the land of Canaan, as it lay before them, though in 
possession of others, was parted ont and divided amongst 
them by lot,vas if it were already theirs. The number of 
men above twenty years of age was found to be six 
hundred and one thousand, seven hundred and thirty, 
beside the Levites, who were in all twenty- three thousand. 
And of these there was not found one who had been 
numbered in the previous numbering of the people in 
the desert, excepting Joshua and Caleb — all had died by 
the way according to the sentence passed on them. 

The life of Moses now approached its termination. 
He was commanded of Grod to go up on a mountain 
that overlooked the surrounding country, and look out 
upon the land on which he was not to enter. The object 
•of his long and arduous task was accomplished — the forty 
years of banishmmit were well-nigh expired — the rebel- 
lious generation bad passed away, and all things were 
ready to complete the purpose of Omnipotence. Moses 
saw it and was content. About a month elapsed between 
this warning and his departure from the world. This 
period was spent in perfecting his commission upon 
earth. By God's command he presented Joshua to the 
people as his successor in the government. He renewed 
to them the ordinances and injunctions received from 
heaven for. their future guidance. He recited before 
them all that had occurred since they came forth from 
f^pt. He added many further commands respecting 
their wars with the enemy and the division of the 
lands — he. recapitulated the promises, threatenings, 
and injunctions he had at various times received from the 
Lord respecting them : and all that he had done and suf- 
fered for their sakes ; and above all things warned them 
against the idolatry to which he knew them prone. In 
the ears of the assembled nation he repeated the com* 
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mandments written of God on Mount Sinai : and in the 
name of Jehovah renewed the covenant made with Abra* 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, that he would be to them a God, 
aod establish them as a people for himself, separated to 
him from out of the whole world. And Moses wrQte 
also during' this period, or finished to write, the. books 
which have passed to us as his, to be laid up by the 
priest in the sanctuary, an everlasting memorial of the 
wisdom and mercy of God, and a declaration of his will 
as long: as this sublunary world shall last. 

This done, Moses was warned that his hour was nigh : 
and assembling the people together at the tabernacle, he 
spake before alt the congregation one of those beautiful 
specimens of poetry which nothing in any age has 
equalled; at once descriptive of the past, and pro- . 
phetic of the future mercies of the God he served. 
And then he went up again to the mountain of Nebo, to 
the top of Pisgah ; and again he looked out upon the 
land which the Lord had given to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. And there he died, a hundred and twenty years 
old, ** while yet his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated." The children of Israel mourned for him thirty 
days ; but his body was never found, nor his grave dis- 
covered. B.C. 1851. 

We may write of countless ages more, boastful of their 
heroes and their kings — but we shall find no character so 
great, so beautiful, as that of Moses, the honoured type of 
Him, whose mission upon earth he represented and fore- 
told. Greatness, the aim of other heroes, he put off — 
splendour and royalty he laid aside. The people for 
whom he laboured, showed him no gratitude: his suffer- 
ings purchased him no earthly glory — the fruit of his toils 
was not for him to gather — the land of promise was 
not his to enter. To do the will of Him who sent him 
was all his glory and all his gain. Highly endowed 
and gifted :as he was, he thought not, spoke not, judged 
not for himself. The Lord spake, the Lord com- 
maoded — in every difficulty, ** Moses spake unto the 
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Lord." Thb is all the language of the lowly historian of 
his own ieein, who was in his own sight as notfaiDg — 
the passive and willing agent of the Omnipotent. He 
only, of Ml the angratefal multitude, rescued from thdr 
chains, looked not back upon his princely estate in 
Egypt. When his forty years of banisbment for others' 
sins should be expired, and the object of all their wander«* 
iDgB be even in their grasp, he was to die — not bequeath- 
ing the princely fruits of victory to his cUldren, that last 
gratification of hardly-earned eminence — Joriioa, his ser- 
vant, was to be his successor ; of his family, no mention 
is made. 

Of Moses, as a writer, we have already spoken. 
What language can surpass the farewell song in which 
he spake to the people of their still-nc^lected,^ stiU^n- 
during Grod, as contained in the last chapters of Ben- 
terono\ny. But they were assuredly the words of Ooir. 
and not of man^--he spake as he was moved by tiie 
Holy Spirit. 

(To be continued,) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE SECOND. 



Wha^ shall I tell yoU) my dear M., of the world I 
bade you pause to contemplate — of that broad plain, 
over which you are now to bend your way ? Some wQI 
persuade you, or have persuaded yon long ere this, 
perhaps, that it is all of flowers and sunshine. They pic- 
ture life as a gay holiday, with no defect but that of being 
too short; and since it is so, they would have us make' 
what haste we may to enjoy it without regard to the 
consequences or the end. They tedbh you that when 
the trouble of learning your lessons and doing as yon 
2lee bidden is over, the sorrows of your life are passeft. 
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SO yon bat mind to forget its dreadod termiDadoD. Thej^ 
daszle your eye with pictures of friendship immntable, 
of love that never wrongs, pleasure that netrer tires — 
ease, liberty, and indulgence — beauty, talent^ fortune* 
all in league to make us blessed — if we have them : and 
if we have not, we may fancy some and expect the rest. ^ 
In short, a very fairy-»Iand of bliss — subject, it cannot be 
denied, to a few casualties; but these we may be so 
bteiy as to escape— and liable to an untimely termina- 
tion ; but this we may be so prudent as to forget. These 
dreamers of pleasant dreams have set you up a way- 
mark too, by which to direct your steps over this fair 
plain. It bids you be virtuous, because ** virtue is its 
own reward," and vice is productive of misery— but if 
diere should be any virtue the world has marked with 
contempt, or any vice that fashion has sanctioned, you 
are by no means to follow injudiciously the letter of this 
direction. You must be generous, kind, and benevolent, 
because these are pleasant feelings and purchase good- 
will of men, so far as they interfere not with your own 
interests — but you must be just to yourself, maintain 
your rights with spirit, show a proper degree of pride, 
and be sure never to let your good dispositions lead you 
to any thing that is not expedient ^-io plainer terms, not 
to your advantage. The law of God — Alas ! it is one of 
the few dark spots upon their brilliant scene they scarce 
know how to ease you of. You must not go counter to 
it for fear of fnt^e^consequeoces, unless it is essential to 
your present enjoyment to do so : in that case you must 
make amends by being very strict in things that do not 
so minch cross your inclinations* But be above all things* 
careful not to waste your spirits by thinking of these 
tlnngs ; rather Employ your mind on subjects useful and 
agreeable, such as may keep your heart at rest,' leaving 
you ^ to the enjoyment of the bliss that is before you. 
Trust this report and ibllow this guidance, my dear M., 
and you will be^n the world in a delusion, be strangely 
bewildered by the way to find it so unlike what you ex- 
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pectedy and after turning hither and thither in search of 
what you fancy you have missed, will close it in shame 
and disappointment. 

And there are others, not a few, who paint a dark re- 
verse to this fair picture. The world is with them a 
scene of such unmixed misery, one almost begins to 
wonder how a God of justice can do his creatures so 
much wrong as to force them to remain in it. Tplents, 
and youth, and beauty, they tell us, so far from being 
valuable gifts, are but snares set up on purpose to entrap 
us into sorrow. Wealth is the treasure that a pack- 
horse bears, a burden but no profit, all love is selfishness, 
all friends are false, all pleasure poisonous, and all hope 
a lie. Virtue, being always oppressed, while wicked- 
ness triumphs, is only a source of added suffering. To 
go safely through this world of theirs, we must be sure 
we never allow ourselves to be happy — ^if we feel no evil, 
we must anticipate it ; if we have enjoyments, we must 
distaste them ; if we have friends, we must not trust them ; 
if we see excellence in others, we must not believe in it. 
Of the termination of life they do indeed remind us, when 
it may mar our joys by the sense of its brevity, but never 
as a termination of our sorrows — and miserable as they 
describe this life to be, the worst of its miseries is, that 
it must come to an end. . One evil only it should seem 
they overlook, the evil of our own corrupted hearts — and 
one suffering only they forbear to tell of, the suffering 
that may await us after death. Go forth with these, and 
you will be wretched in yourself, unjust to all around 
you, and ungrateful to your God. More successful than 
on the former path, you will not fail to find the misery 
you seek. 

But the world, my love, on which you are about to 
enter, is neither of these. That world which the Word of 
God came forth from heaven to create, at whose birth 
the hosts of heaven shouted for joy, which love created, 
and mercy spares, and wisdom rules, can never be a 
scene of unmixed misery. That world which man by 
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sm perverted and debased, and still goes on so grossly to 
misuse, can never be a scene of unmixed joy. Reject 
both the one delusion and the other — ^it is hard to say 
which is the more dangerous — and consider of it as if 
really is. 

The world will in its first aspect present you with much 
that is beautiful, much that is captivating. In the natu- 
ral world there is every thing to gratify the sense, and 
delight the taste: in charms inexhaustible, in beauty ever 
changing, ever new. Each flower that dies, does but give 
place to one that blows — every season that passes, but adds 
variety to pleasure. In society there is no less abundance 
of what is lovely. Fallen as we are from our duty towards 
our Grod, there is much left of excellence as it regards each 
ofhe]>— kindness, benevolence, generosity, disinterested 
affection, tender sympathy, and undissembled feeling, are 
not yet rare amongst us ; and wherever we meet with 
them, they mast be sources of enjoyment. In the 
powers of the mind again, we have a large resource — 
every talent we possess, and we all have some, is a means 
of gratification. We can never count the sum that 
knowledge, and art, and science, have added to the gene- 
ral stock of happiness. 

Yoa ask, perhaps, why then we may not be happy in 
so good a world, and give ourselves up to its enjoyment? 
Because onr spirits are immortal, and cannot be satisfied 
with it-^because our bodies are perishable, and cannot 
remain in it — because we are sinners, and do not use it 
as we should. We are torn from the friends we delight 
in, because sin has brought death into the world, and the 
days of man are nambered. We lose our treasures, be- 
cause we set our hearts upon them, and forget the God 
who gave them. Our passions and feelings, our gifts 
and talents, beauty and rank, and wealth, and intellect, 
and power, ail become dangerous to us because we use 
them not for the purposes intended : they were good in 
themselves, but we work evil with them to ourselves and 
to each other. Thus is creation's fair garden overrun 
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with weeds. life was givea as a blessiogi and we tiiaLe 
of it a curse — a path of peace and safety was marked 
out, but we will not walk in it — bliss eternal was to be 
the issue ; we mistake the way and reach endless misery 
instead. 

What direction can so well avail us on our entrance 
into such a life» as that which bids us seek our happiness 
where it first was placed, in restoring oar gifts to their 
proper use, in pursuing the path marked out for us of Grbd, 
and keeping fixedly in view the aim and purpose and 
issue of our journey. 



SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 



MRS. LUCY HUTCHIN90N# 
(QmHmitifnm Voi. /. page 9SlK,j 

Mrs. Hutchinson had retired with her husband and 
children to their house at Owthorpe, near Nottingham,i 
about the time of the Irish massacre. Our readers can 
scarcely need to be reminded of the nature of that horrid 
transaction — not unprecedented, indeed, in the annals of 
Popery, but without example under the sanction of any 
other religion. Mrs. Hutchinson thus speaks of it:-— 
*' Above two hundred thousand were massacred in two 
months' space, being surprised, and many of them most 
inhumanly butchered and tormented; and besides the 
slain, abundance of poor families stripped and sent naked 
away, out of all their possessions ; and, had not the pro* 
vidence of God miraculously prevented the surprise of 
Dublin Castle, the night it was to have been seized, there 
had not been any remnant of the Protestant name left in 
that country.'' And this occurred under a government 
professedly Protestant. Most persons suspected the 
king of having sanctioned it. His gentle and virtuous 
character seems to make this improbable-<«4>ut whether 
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so or Dot, he was certainly not ill-pleased with it when 
done, and the crime passed unpunished. 

Meantime the true Protestants of England began to 
take the alarm. Both the people and the Parliament 
addressed the king on his indifference in this affair. 
Charles promised every thing and performed nothing : 
and thus taught them, that though they could alarm him» 
they could Dot trust him. He gave them fair words and 
repeated assurances of his peaceful intentions and com* 
pliance with their wishes ; and at the same time was pre- 
paring arms to maintain his own at any rate. A regular 
opposition of interests had th«s already taken place be- 
tween the king aad the Parliament. 

Speaking of her husband at this period, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son says, '' He applied himself to understand the things 
then in dispute, and read all the publick papers that 
came forth between the king' and the Parliament, beside 
many other private treatises, both concerning the present 
and foregoing times. Hereby he became abundantly 
informed in his understanding, and convinced in his con- 
science of the righteousness of the Parliament's cause, in 
point of civil right; and though he was satisfied of the 
endeavours to revive Popery and subvert the true Pro- 
testant religion, which was apparent to every one that 
impartially considered it, yet he did not think that so 
clear a ground of the war, as the defence of the jiist 
English liberties; and although he was clearly swayed by 
his own judgment and reason to the Parliament, he; 
thinking he had no warrantable call at that time to do any 
thing more, contented himself with praying for peace." 
We feel little doubt that €olonel Hutchinson was right 
as to the danger that threatened the kingdom, and reli- 
gion especially at that period ; but we cannot help regret- 
ting, for his character's sake, that he ever changed his 
opinion, as to its not being a legitimate cause of rebel- 
lion against iiis lawful sovereign. The religion of apos- 
tles and martyrs had been to suffer and submit. 
Mr. Hutchinson, known to be in principle a Puritan, 
c 3 
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was very soon suspected of being the kingf s enemy ; mod 
it mast be confessed the attack was made upon htm, be^ 
fore he had given any proof of being so. Open war was 
now breaking oiit between the king and the Parliament 
— the nobility and higher class of gentry mostly taking 
part with the king, the middle and lower class of people 
with the Parliament. 

The principal towns and cities in England at that pe- 
riod were fortified with walls and castles, and kept a 
garrison of soldiers for their defence, together with 
magazines of arms, powder, &c. The king, in the hope 
of forcing his Parliament to measures he could not win 
them to consent to, endeavoured to get possession of 
these magazines, &c., for the use of his army, to which 
the towns-people, considering them their own property, 
would not consent, and in many instances defended their 
towns against the soldiers who came to take possession; 
and thus began a war which very soon spread confusion 
and misery through the kingdom, and ended in the mur- 
der of the unhappy monarch. The Parliament next pro- 
ceeded to raise armies for themselves against the king, 
appointed commanders, and got possession of such towns 
and castles as they could seize. The whole country took 
part with one side or the other — indeed they could not 
avoid it, for none could remain peaceably in ibeir homes 
without being attacked on one part or the other. Some 
were determined by their religion— more, we believe, by 
their interests or passions. The Roman Catbolicks were 
all of course for the king— -ihe Puritans, or Presby- 
terians, of course against him. Mrs. Hutchinson says, 
" Some counties were in the beginning so wholly for the 
Parliament, that the king's interest appeared not in them : 
some so wholly for the king, that the godly, for those 
generally were the Parliamenfs friends, were forced to 
forsake their habitations and seek other shelter: of this 
sort WM Nottinghamshire. AH the nobility and gentry 
and their dependents were generally for the king." 
Under such circumstances it was not possible the family 
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of Mr* Hutohinsob sbonld be left to the enjoyineDt of 
tkeir domestic peace: anniea began to gather roond 
thenii though Mrs. Hatohinson says her husband " was 
not willing so soon to qait his bouse, to which he was so 
lately oooae> if he could have been allowed to li?e quietly 
in it ; but his affections to the Parliaoient being taken 
notice of, he becaine an object of envy to the other party.'' 
Mrs. Hutchinson's account of the manner in which her 
husband was first engaged in the war» with her explana* 
tiob of the term *' Rdund-heads" applied to the Parlia-* 
menf s army, are too interesting to be put in other words 
than her own ; add show sufficiently how much both she 
and her husband were superior to the party with whom 
they joined themselves. 

" One day, when Mr. Hutchinson was at pinner, the 
mayor of Nottingham sent him word that the high sheriff 
had broken open the lock of the country's ammunition, 
which was left in his trust, and was about to take it away, 
Mr. Hutchinson immediately went in all haste to prevent 
it; but before be came to the town, it was gone, and 
some' of the king's soldiers were already in the town, and 
plundering all the honest men of their arms. As one of 
them had taken a musket, seeing Mr. Hutchinson go by, 
he wished it loaded for his sake, and said he hoped the 
day would shortly come, when all such Round-heads would 
be fair marks for them. This name of Round-head 
eoming so opportunely, I shall make a little digression 
to tell how it came up. When Puritanism grew into a 
faction, the ssealots distinguished themselves, both men 
and women, by several affectations of habit, looks, and 
words, which» had it been a real declension of vanity and 
embracing of sobriety in all things, had been most com- 
mendable in them ; but their quick forsaking of those 
things, when they were where they would be, showed 
that they either never took them up of conscience, or 
were corrupted by their prosperity to take up those vain 
things they durst not practise under persecution. Among 
other affected habits, few of the Puritans, what degree 
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soever they were of, wore their hair long enough to cover 
their ears ; and the ministers and many others cut it close 
round their heads, with so many little peaks, as was some- 
thing ridiculous to behold* From this custom of wearing 
their hair, that name of Rounds-head became the scorn- 
fal term given to the whole Parliament party ; whose 
army indeed marched out so, but as if they had been only 
sent out till their hair was grown : two or three years af- 
ter, any stranger that had seen them^ would have en- 
quired the reason of that name. It was very ill applied 
to Mr. Hutchinson, who having naturally a very fine 
thick-set head of hair, kept it clean and handsome, so that 
it was a great ornament to him, although the godly of 
those days, when he embraced their party, would not 
allow him to be religious, because his hair was not in 
their cut, nor his words in their phrase, nor such little for- 
malities altogether fitted to their humour, who were, 
many of them, so weak as to esteem rather for such 
insignificant circumstances, than for solid wisdom, piety, 
and courage, which brought real aid and honour to their 
party* But as Mr. Hutchinson chose not them, but the 
God they served, and the truth and righteousness they 
defended, so did not their weakness, censure, ingratitude, 
and discouraging behaviour, with which he was abun- 
dantly exercised all his life, make him forsake them in 
any thing wherein they adhered to just and honourable 
principles or practices ; but when they apostatissed from 
these, none cast thein off with greater indignation, how 
shining soever the profession were, that gilt, not a temple 
of living grace, but a tomb, which only led the carcass 
of religion. 

** When he found the powder gone, and saw the sol- 
diers taking up quarters in the town, and heard their 
threats and revilings, he went to his father's house in the 
town, where he had not been long, but an uncivil fellow 
stepped into the house, with a carabine in his hand. 
Mr. Hutchinson asked what he would have; the man 
replied he came to take possesi^ion of the house; 
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Mr. Hatcbinson told him^ he had possession of it, aod 
woold know on what right it was demsmded from him ; 
the man said he came to quarter the general there ; Mr. 
Hutchinson told him^ except his father, mother^ and their 
children were turned out pf doors, there was no room ; 
the quarter-master upon this growing insolent, Mr« 
Hutchinson thrust him out of the house, and shut the 
doors upon him. Immediately my lord of landsey came 
himself in a great rage, and asked who it was that denied 
him quarter. Mr. Hutchinson told him, he that came to 
take it up for him* deserved the usage he had for his un- 
civil demeanour ; and those who had quartered his lord- 
ship there, had much abused him, the house being in no 
ways fit to receive a person of his quality ; which, if he 
pleased to take a view of it, he would soon perceive ; 
whereupon my lord, having seen the rooms, was very an- 
gry they made no better provision for him, tind would 
not have lain in the house ; but they told him the town 
was so full, it was impossible to get him room any where 
else. Hereupon he told Mr. Hutchinson, if they would 
allow him one room, he would have no more ; Md when 
he came upon terms of civility, Mr. Hutchinson was civil 
to him, and my lord only employed one roomi staying 
there with all civility to those that were in the house. Ajs 
soon as my lord was gone, Mr. Hutchinson was informed 
by a friend, that the man he had tumcjd out of doors, was 
the quarter-master general, who upon his complaint had 
procured a warrant to seize his person; whereupon 
Mr. Hutchinson, with his brother, went immediately home 
to his own house at Owthorpe. About four or five days 
after, a troop of cavaliers, under the command of Sir 
Lewis Dives, came to Stanton, near Owthorpe, md 
searched Mr. Needham's house, who was a noted Puritan 
in those days, and a colonel in the Parliament's service, 
and governor of Leicester : they found not him, for he 
hid hifpself in the gorse, and so escaped them, his boiise 
being lightly plundered, and they went to Hickling, and 
plundered another Puritan house there, find were coming 
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toOwthotpe; of which Mr. Hutchindon having notice, 
went away to Leicestershire ; but they, though they had 
orders to seize Mr. Hutchinson, came not at that time 
because the night g^ew on ; but some days after he was 
gone, another company came and searched for him, and 
for arms and plate, of which, finding none, they took no^ 
thing else. 

''Two days after Mr. Hutchinson was in Leicestershire, 
he sent for his wife to come thither to him, where 6he 
had not been a day, but a letter was brought him from 
Nottingham, to give him notice that there was a warrant 
sent to' the sheriff of Leicestershire to seize his person. 
Upon this he determined to go the next day into North- 
amptonshire ; but at five in that evening, the sound of 
their trumpets told him a troop was coming into the town ; 
he stayed not to see them, but went out at the other end as 
they came in ; who by a good providence for his wife, some- 
what a£9icted to be left alone in a strange place, proved to 
be commanded by her own brother. Sir Allen Apsley, who 
quartered in the next house to diat in which she was. 
A fearful picture of the miseries of civil war, when bro- 
tiiers and sisters thus meet in opposing parties. 

Thus impossible had it now become for any one to re- 
main at peace in his family. Chased from county to 
county, and compelled to hide himself from his enemies, 
while his family were left to the mercy of the soldiery 
who might choose to visit his house, it is not surprising 
tiiat, however well disposed to peace, Mr. Hutchinson 
should accept a command in the Parliament army, when 
shortly after this it was determined to fortify the town 
of Nottingham against the king. On this occasion Mr. 
Hutchinson sent a troop of horse by night, for they were 
not strong enough to venture by day, to fetch his wife 
and children into Nottingham for security. 

Once engaged in a cause he believed to be that of reli- 
gion and justice, Colonel Hutchinson was not of a cha« 
racter to pursue it with indifference, though at that time 
a dangerous and almost hopeless cause. " Though he 
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knew all this," adds his lady, " he was so well persuaded 
in his conscience, of the cause, and of God's calling him 
to undertake the defence of it, that he cast by all other 
considerations, and cheerfully resigned up his life, and 
all other particular interests, to God's dispose, though in 
all human probability, he was more like to lose than to 
save them." 

So indeed it most at that time have appeared to every 
reasonable being. It is sufficient to read Mrs. Hutchin- 
son'$ account of the manner in which the Parliament 
party conducted themselves at Nottingham, to grow per- 
fectly amazed that an established government and an 
hereditary monarch, could be subverted and destroyed 
by such an unstable and ill-disciplined party ; ready at 
every moment to risk their cause to gn^atify their private 
animosities, and more anxious to ruin each other than their 
foes. Had Charles not been the most impolitic of princes, 
humanly speaking, it could surely never so have ended. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, removed to Nottingham Castle with 
her children, had to suffer all the dangers and miseries 
of war, with the necessary deprivation of every comfort 
of domestic life. But in her interesting memoirs of her 
husband, she scarcely ever names herself, nor once gives 
expression to the feelings such a situation must natu- 
rally excite in the bosom of a female accustomed to 
prosperity, and never before subjected to danger or de- 
privation. Except when mentioning her employment in 
dressing the wounds of soldiers and attending the sick 
prisoners, she scarcely mentions herself during her resi- 
dence in the castle. 

The Castle of Nottingham, of which Colonel Hutchin- 
son was appointed governor, to hold it for the Parliament 
against the king, is built upon a steep rock at the end of 
the town, capable of being strongly fortified, but at that 
time in a very ruinous condition. The governor re- 
paired it as well he could, and invited all who 
feared to remain in the town to come into the castle 
for safety, or to secure their goods — for the town had 
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but small defence, and most of the inhabitants were 
for the king, or too dishonest to be trusted by those 
they pretended to favour. In this fearful situation 
Colonel Hutchinson and his family were for a long time 
placed, with three or four hundred other persons, daily 
expecting the arrival of the king's army, against whidi 
they could scarcely hope long to defend themselves, in 
a place so ill fortified ; whence, as the governor warned his 
soldiers, they might be shortly destined to behold their 
houses in fiames, perhaps be themselves forced to fire on 
them, their property plundered and destroyed, them- 
selves perhaps starving, and with very little hope of being 
relieved at last. To all these dangers was added that of 
sedition and treachery within — the worthless opposing 
the governor because he controlled their vices, the ambi- 
tious, because he was placed above th^m, and the honest 
Puritan, because he was mere of a gentleman than they 
thought a godly man ought to be. 

Meantime Colonel HutchinsoB was obliged to part 
from his property, and embarrass himself with debts to 
maintain himself and his soldiers, and those that were 
with him in the castle — ^the Parliament forces very seldom 
gettiiig any pay, but when they could seize upon the 
money or estates of some neighbouring cavaliers — so 
the king's party were termed. White ihus perilously 
situated himself, the euemy ravaged his estates, impri- 
soned bis tenants, and defaced his habitation. This was 
but the common fate of all in those wretched time»— but 
while most remunerated themselves by taking property 
wherever they could find it, and used their profesmon 
of 2seal for what tbey called the house of God and religion, 
as a pretext to waste and destroy. Colonel Hutchinson, 
honest in his purposes and really devoted in heart, while 
he joined their cause abhorred their conduct, and there* 
fore on all sides was compelled to suffer. Mrs, Hutdi- 
ioson says, ** when be undertook this engagement, it was 
for the defence of his country's and God's cause, and he 
offered himself and all he had, a willing sacrifice in the 
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service; and rather praised Grodfor what was saved, than 
repined at what was spent; it being above his expecta- 
tionsy that deliverance which Grod gave him ont of his 
enemies' hands. He might have had many advantages 
by the spoil of his enemies, which was often brought in, 
and by other encroachments upon the country, which al- 
most all the governors, on both sides, exacted every 
where else, but his heart abhorred it ; all prize the soldiers 
had, and he never shared it ; all malignants' goods the 
committee disposed of; and it ever grieved his heart to 
see the spoiling of his neighbours, how justly soever they 
deserved it ; but he chose all loss, rather than make up 
himself by violence and rapine. If in a judicial way he 
was forced at any time in discharge of his trust to sign 
harsh orders against any of the gentlemen of the country, 
it was with grief that they should deserve such severity ; 
but this testimony is truth of him, that he never, in the 
whole of his actings in this cause, prosecuted any private 
interest, either of revenge, ambition, avarice or vain 
glory, under a publick vizard, but was most truly publick 
spirited. Conscience to God, and truth and righteous- 
ness according to the best information he could get, en- 
gaged him in the party he took : that which engaged him 
carried him through all along, though he encountered 
with no less difficulties and contradictions from those of 
his own party that were not of the same spirit as he was, 
thanfrom hb enemies.** 

Such must ever be the fate of a good man who takes 
part with villany even in a good cause — but if the Par- 
liaments cause had ever been a good one, it was fast 
ceasing to be so. The mistakes of his generab, the false- 
ness of his friends, and his own weakness and misjudg- 
ment, had ruined the king's affairs. His enemies, elated 
with success, now showed other motives and designs than 
they began with. The Presbyterians having foi^otten 
the piety and devotion with which they set out, most of 
those who had been honest in their religion, separated 
from them, calling themselves Independents, and were 
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as mach persecated and oppressed by the Presbyterians 
as ever themselves had been by the Episcopalians. The 
army in which Cromwell had then a command, growing 
ambitions by success, was becoming formidable even to 
the Parliament that employed them : and the scene of 
confusion and iniquity, equal now, perhaps, on all sides, 
was shortly to be consummated by the death of the de- 
fenceless monarch. 

Our limits do not allow ns to relate all the adventurous 
circumstances of Colonel Hutchinson's government of 
Nottingham Castle, from which he was only released by 
the complete triumph of the Parliament party ; when 
every danger from the king's armies seeming to be p^^sed, 
he was returned member for the county, and went to 
London to serve his country in parliament. 
(To be continued. J 

nEFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSA.6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven and consume them ? — LuKB ix. 54. 
Sin. is the legitimate object of our ha^tred — and jin pro- 
pprtion to the love we bear to him whom; it offends, ^jto 
him whom it crucified, will be our susceptibility of the 
evil of it. But it is one thing to hate, ^in, and ano,t^or 
to resent it : it is one thing to be sorrowful, i^nd a^^ther 
to be angry. The impatience and irritability with ^whiph 
we are apt to regard the misdeeds of others, the bitter- 
ness, W!Jth which we speak of them, and the conte|iipt^we 
cast upqn fixe sinner, have all too much of human feeliqg 
in tbiBm. God indeed is said to be ang^r. with the sinner 
—he has goqd right to be so. !3ut sprely with, us it .is 
otherwise. We, sinners our8elve8---and if not withheld 
by divine grace, sinners equally, sinners even more per- 
haps than they ; are we to kindle into wrath against our 
fellows, fret ourselves to impatience, and pour forth 
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words of bitterness, under colour of a zeal for oar Makei^ft 
glorj ? Indifference to any thing that offends him, would 
fl! indeed become us» But sorrow is a feeling very dis- 
tinct from anger. Sorrow is gentle and subdued — sor- 
row casts her eye upon the ground, makes soft her voice 
and few her words, ungirds her sword and tak^s the 
sackcloth in the stead of steel. While the eye kindles 
and the foreliead glows, and the eager bosoni swells, 
however great the wrong, we do not call it sorrow. No, 
let us take heed to the spirit we are of — ^it becomes us to 
go softly all the days of pur live. Let us mourn, let us 
pray over the depravity of human nature — but never 
forgetting it is our nature, let us forbear to invoke a ven- 
geance, which if it fall where it is due, will too surely 
light on our own heads. 

My Lord deiayeih his cofning.-^IjVKE xii: 45. 

We hear complaints many and loud of the shortness 
of our days and the fleetness of time, and the treacherous 
rapidity with which the hours steal by us. But when 
death, and eternity, and the coming of our Lord to judg- 
ment are to be considered, the space grows outtoidmost 
interminable length. There is time enough for every 
folly, for every earithly project — and when these are done, 
there will be time enough still to repent and make our 
peace with heaven. Our IJord delays his coming. 
Alas ! most improvident servant ! how many years already 
has he delayed it, and those years are gone. You com- 
plain'that they went so fast and were gone so soon — will 
those tVat are coming stay longer? At least be wise 
enough to do the most impoHant business first — see you 
be ready for your Lord, and then if he indeed delays,' if 
you indeed have so much time for other matters, there 
will be less danger in the minding df them. Alas ! what 
ihadness is there in us, that'we who are always feeling 
and bewailing thet brevity df time, should fancy there is 
so great a superfluity of it when our eternal interests are 
at'stalLe. 
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Ikie up your cross daily and follow me. — LUKB ix. 28. 

'' Man 18 born to trouble as the sparks fly upward," 
and ** many are the aflSictions of the righteous^ but the 
Lord delivereth him out of all.'' In this verse, Lukeix. 
2df we may suppose our blessed Lord addressing himself 
to every believer, and every word seems fraught with 
meaning. '' Do not wait for the heavy hand of God to 
reduce your stubborn soul to compliance, but take up 
the cross yourself- — willingly — knowing what I, who bore 
thy sins in my own body on the tree, voluntarily under- 
went for thy sake ; do not take it up and then cast it from 
thee in a moment, and say, ' It is too hard for me ; who 
can bear it?' — but take it up and hear it ; cdLtty it, endure 
it patiently." Thou art called to suflFering, fancy not that 
any temptation hath taken thee that is not common to thy 
fellow-travellers : bear up with resignation as seeinjg Him 
who is invisible; look to the crown that is set before thee, 
look not at thyself, but at Him in whom thou art strong, — 
look at His strength as thy strength, and go forth ; take 
up the cross, and thou shalt conquer, — as is thy day so 
shall thy strength be. *The cross' — ^As various as are 
the tempers, situations, and circumstances of men, so 
various are their crosses : high and low, rich and poor» 
learned or unlearned, young or old in the school of 
Christ, advanced or backward in spirituality, to all there 
are crosses, and therefore take up your cross, whatever 
it may be ; take it up, O wavering soul, and kiss the rod 
that chastens thee. The Lord knoweth that yon are but 
a man, and therefore will not lay upon you more than yoa 
are able to bear. Your high priest is one who can be 
touched with the feelings of your infirmities, and there- 
fore helps you when ready to fall. He it is who takes 
your feet out of the miry clay and sets them again upon 
the rock. He mixes your cup for you, and hence, though 
not called * daily* to the severest trials, you must be 
willing daily to endure whatever he shall see fit to lay 
upon you. You must keep your lamp trimmed--yonL 
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know Bot when and where the roaring lion will attack 
you. Watch, therefore, O slumbering soul, walk in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long, thy God encourages 
thee with a blessing. * Blessed is the man that feareth 
always.' Not only bear all this, but besides * follow mi 
in it all ; bear it as J did, as a * lamb* without murmuring^ ^ 
without repining — *dumb,' except to say, *It is the 
Lord, let him do as seemeth him good,' ' nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done." * Follow me' in my wil- 
lingness and cheerfulness, not only in suffering and bear- 
ing indignity, and reproach, and death, without thegate, 
bat in my manner, not rendering railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing — ^forgiving my enemies and praying 
for them. 'Follow me.' Who? Jesus Christ, the 
anointed of the Father, the Son of God, the express image 
of his person; God himself!" O, what am I called to ! ^ 
to tread in the footsteps of the Almighty ! to be a son of 
God ! and joint heir with Christ ! What an high calling! 
Light up thy image, O Lord, to my soul, and renew me 
with thy Holy Spirit; then, O then, will I run the way of. 
thy commandments, and take up my cross and follow 
thee! S. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. — 
Matthew v. 7. 
Wb think ourselves disposed to show the great in- 
stances of mercy when we perceive ourselves inclined to 
pardon ^rea^ injuries, when, perhaps, it is either because 
the opportunities for it are at a distance, or beeau8e 
there may be honour in doing it and danger in the con- 
trary. But as for those little instances of mercy, which 
w^ have every day many opportunities of showing, by 
reason of aversions, peevish, troublesome, contradicting, 
And unequal humours, light offences, small differences, 
&c,, with how much difficulty do we exercise them, if we 
do it at all. QussNBL. 
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And this is the confidence that we have in Am, that if 
toe €uk any thing according to hie totll, he heareth 
us. — ^1 John, v. 14. 

, God has placed a limit to oar nataral desires, as well 
as to our petitions ; if we ought not, as the children of 
€h>d, to love any thing contrary to his will, how can we 
dare to pray for any thing which He has not permitted? 
With regard to temporal blessings, we are too blind, too 
ignorant, to choose what is best for us, and therefore we 
are on dangerous ground, when we venture to implore 
God to bestow that good, which in its nature, or its con- 
sequences, may prove to us an evil. With regard to 
spiritual blessings, our merciful and gracious Lord has 
set no bounds to our desires, imposed no restraint upon 
our prayers, neither can we sum up the infinite number 
of those Christian graces for which he has permitted, and 
commanded us to pray. But we may in all humility lay 
before the Almighty all our necessities, and even connect 
our temporal with our spiritual wants; for whilst it would 
be presumptuous to request Him to remove affliction, or 
to give happiness, we may ask for grace to receive, or 
to resign his gifts with the dispositions of true Christians. 
Assuredly he will hear us, if we implore that through 
Christ, all things may work together for our eternal 
good. Y. 

And when he was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over i^— Luke xix. 41. 

Why did he weep ? ** Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth,*' was Jerusalem, and to all other eyes 
** peace" seemed to be '' within her walls, and plenteous- 
ness within her palaces." She had been called also the 
Holy City, the City of God; but to the Saviour it was 
manifest that God was no longer known in her palaces as 
her sure refuge. She had rejected him, and, therefore, 
he knew and foretold that her destruction was at hand, 
though, as. a tender and compassionate judge, he wept 
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over her sins and her panishment. Pride and rebellion 
were her sins ; she had trusted in herself that she was 
righteous, and had despised him who came to save her ; 
she had said peace, peace, when there was no peace ; she 
had hardened herself in her iniquities, till by. a just retri- 
bution faer true peace was finally hid from her eyes, and 
her condemnation was sealed by the Son of God. 

He is the same Jesus, yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
the same who came to his own, and his own received him 
not ; the same God who continues to instruct, to admo- 
nish, to warn, even to beseech his creatures to believe in 
him, and be saved. Let us not only believe in him, 
but cleave to him as his adopted children ; so will he 
pity and spare us in all our temptations, and all ouf sor- 
rows, as a tender father pitieth his children, and spareth 
his own son that serveth him. But let us4>eware lest he 
mourn over our impenitency, as he mourned over his 
lost and guilty Jerusalem. Y. 



THE LISTENER.— No. VII. 

In every period of our natui^*s story, attached to 
every creed, and making a part of every mode of wor- 
ship, religious festivals of some kind have been observed; 
and they have for the most part worn a character not ill- 
becoming the Deity, in whose honour they were held. 
The Greek kept his festival with arms in hand, and in 
doing honour to his warrior gods, could find no fitter ce- 
lebration than games of agility and feats of strength. 
The more savage Roman, in whose hard bosom inhuman^ 
ity was the proudest virtue, feasted his deities with gla- 
diatorial sights. The dark Indian, not very much mistak- 
ing of the spirit he serves, holds festivals in honour of 
the Devil, in which his scalped and tortured enemies 
make at once the ofieriog and the sport. While to his 
obscene, unholy gods, the unchaste Hindoo holds feasts 
of infamy, pollution, and dishonour. 
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Far other festival was theirs, who, mid the darkness 
of ao idolatrous world, were taught to serve the Grod of 
truth and love. They kept their Passover with fasting 
afid with prayer. In their year of Jubilee, the oppressed 
had restitution, and the prisoner went free. Where su- 
perstition overclouds our holy faith, the religious festivals 
have assumed a like character. Saints and martyrs who 
have come in to share their Maker's glory and divide his 
^^rship, have all their festivals; and if we note the idle 
pomp, and useless offerings, and heartless ceremonies 
with which they are celebrated, we must confess them 
not ill-suited to deities of the earth, introduced, with 
worse than Pagan polytheism, into the worship of the 
Christian Church. 

Restored, in profession at least, to the simplicity of 
the Gospel fkilli, disencumbered of all that man had in- 
termixed with the spiritual worship demanded of us from 
our God — forming their church, whether Episcopal or 
otherwise, on that which they believe to be the scripture 
model, Protestants have left their religious anniversaries 
but few and simple. Christmas and Easter are the two 
great festivals of their year — the latter only partially 
observed — thle former, we believe, universally. How 
do we kbep it ? As suitably to our profession as the 
Hindoo to his? As much in accordance with the cha- 
racter of him we serve, as the Olympic games with the 
battle-loving gods of Greece ? 

'Twas so I questioned, and 'twas so I asked, as one 
evening I sat pensive and alone, close on the hearth of 
my solitary chamber. No one was nigh to answer to my 
doubts. I trimmed my candle, and stirred my fire, and 
listened as if something should bring me a reply. Silence 
indeed there was not — ^for there was a sound within of 
eager footsteps passing to and fro. But what had I to 
do with that? and there was a noise of carriage ' wheels 
without — ^but what had that to do with the subject olFmjr 
thoughts? The books that lay crowded on' my tab'le 
were my sole companions. Could I not question them ? 
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1 opened one, and it said, When the wbe men beheld 
the star that anooaiiced the Saviour's birth, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy : and when they found Iiim, they 
fell down and worshipped him. And it said again, that 
when that birth in Bethlehem was annoonced, there ap- 
peared a maltitnde of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying. Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 

On earth and in heaven, then, this season was a season 
of rejoicing; and we keep it in memory of an event the 
most important that ever hapened in this nether world 
— so important that exulting angels shared the triumph 
of the niews they brought. We keep it in honour of 
Him, who on earth despised the pomps and vanities of 
life — disowned the turbulence of earthly passion — turned 
aside from the paths of idleness and folly, and spoke 
with his sacred lips full many an awful ** Woe" on all 
who loved them. His holy soul was bent on other pur- 
poses — his eyes wept tears of pity for the world's insen- 
sibility — ^ius heart was rent and broken for its sins — and 
his hallowed spirit at last surrendered to purchase manu- 
mission for the bondslaves of the earth, and make them 
heirs of bliss eternal. And now in heaven he sits in 
unspotted purity enthroned, watching with eye compas- 
sionate the people he has loved on earth, to save them 
from the dangers and temptations that encompass them ; 
to win their hearts to penitence, and faith, and love* 

And what to us was that event we celebrate ? What ^ 
share have we in the joy that was proclaimed in heaven 
at his coming? Ruined, lost, deg^ded, and condemned, 
his coming was to us, if it was any thing, pardon, and 
peace, and restoration to the favour and the likeness 
of our God. The deepest humiliation that such an 
interference was needed, the most exalted joy that our 
need was thus provided — joy, greater than when the 
captive is set free-^joy, greater than when the sentenced 
criminal is pardoned, becomes us at this season. But 
what joy ? When we celebrate the memory oi one we 
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love, we tell fondly of his deeds-^we bring to mind tUngs 
that had well nigh stolen from our thoughts — we repeat 
his sayings — bring forth each valued memento of his love 
— seek the scenes and renew the employments that best 
remind us of him : if he has been renowned for any thing, 
our musicky our decorations, and our sports, bear all some 
reference of his character or his doings. Christmas is 
the celebration of our Saviour's birth. When angels 
told it, they gave glory to God on high. When wbe 
men heard it, they fell down, and worshipped. When 

Christians celebrate it, they- 1 had not time to finish 

all i might have said of chasteded gaiety, of warm and 
hamble gratitude, of pious recollection^, joyful prmses, 
flitid confiding prayers, when a great increase of noises 
called ofl^my attention to what was passing beyond the 
precincts of my solitdde. 

Our Christmas festival is not confined to the single 
day, set apart by our Church fot religious service. The 
season of rejoicing we ui^uaBy call Christmas, extends to 
the length of weeks, distinguished from all others in the 
year, by frequent festivities peculiar to itself; especially 
dmong-the younger part of the community, to whom it is 
ususiUy a time of holyday and domestick indulgence. And 
I soon p<erceived this was one of those nights which pecu- 
liarly develope what we mean by Christmas-time : and 
I recbllected beside, that it Was the New-year's Eve, a 
night'of no conmion distinction among the distinguished. 
What a happy opportunity to solve my previous doubts 
atitl set ifty miqd'at rest. I went forth of my chamber in 
h^te, td list what might be passing. As I drew nigh to 
the ispdt, to whiqh a glare of lights and a sound of musick 
attracted me, I saw many an airy figure passing and re- 
passing in the distance. I drew near— but why need I 
pause to describe it ? Who does not know what is meant 
by a Children's Ball at Christmas? Many a beautiful 
little cresctute, whose cheek in the monfiug^ had been 
fltiihedwith health, was already paling in the mMnight 
glared— their glistening eyes and panting bosoms betrayed 
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an uiiD9tQral excitement^ while Iheir uncl9thed and fra- 
^le limbs already moved with jistlessness^and languor. 
I thought the glittering trinkets on their bosoms did but 
attaint their purity, and their splendid and fantastic dresses 
transform the most exquisite of nature's works into the 
likeness of the mimick puppet- show. But they, it seems, 
thought otherwise — and so did the parents and elder 
spectators who lined the circumference of the ball-room. 
The beauty of one, and the elegance of another, and the 
dress of a third, engro9sed all eyes, and set all tongues 
in motion. On one pale cheek, I saw the blush of min- 
gled niQclejity ^nd pride grow deeper and deeper as 
repeated WQ;f4s of admiration met her ear. I saw a se- 
copdy vrhom Christmas Balls had already cured of that 
first weakness, send h^r bright eyes round in search of the 
adoration at which she blushed no longer. I traced in 
some, the, restlessness of envy, the skulk of inferiority, and 
the ]ai|g;i|or of pe^*c^ived neglect. In none — no, not in 
one of all that fairy cro^d, i^^w I the calm of innocence, 
or the simplicity of^tuldhopd. IJnnatural exaltation, or 
prematq]fe deprc^ssion was the es^pression of every coun- 
tenance th^i^e. M^autipie the f^te went on. They 
looked a^thpir watches—^I looked at mine, and perceived 
th^y w^re preparing for the midnight hour. Tis well, I 
said, to note jt; for,, at its sounding, another year is 
stricken off from their short tale of life. Of the th^e- 
scpre years — perhaps, of the twenty— or the ten — ^it may 
be qpt the half of t^t, accorded them of the Creator to 
giye him glory and make ready for, eternity, here is pqe 
more, numbered off, and gone to make report in. heaven 
of itsi Q9e. How much of gratitude they pwe\ for all the 
happine^ in that year enjoyed — how much regret for all 
the errors and neglects with which they stained it — what 
remembrance, what love of Him, without whose birth on 
earth, at this season celebrated, each closing of the year 
would be but the signal of approaching and eternal mi* 
sery . How much humility and holy awe at thought that even 
now it may possibly be so. It is a moment of no common 
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interest The year is closed— its pleasures can no more 
be enjoyed— its wasted moments can no more be nsed— 
the deeds that were done in it cannot be recalled — ^its 
dangers are escaped and iu sufferings are over — ^very 
brief has it been, and the one that succeeds to it will be 
no longer. Our last it may be— one less to us it 
must be. 

Midnight struck. The musick became louder and 
gayer than before — the dance went on with redoubled 
energy— every chedc glowed, and every eye kindled — 
old and young, att were now engaged — ^my eye searched 
every feature, to find if one of all these thoughts was 
written there — ^forgetfnlness, absolute inebriation as to 
every rationat recollection, was all the expression I could 
trace — a senseless joy because a year they had misused 
was gone, and another they meant to misuse was come, 
and the eternity they had forgotten was brought nearer, 
and the life they delighted in was receding. How long 
the intoxication lasted, I say not, for I withdrew to my 
chamber to reflect on what had passed. 

This then is the festival Christians hold in honour of 
their God— in remembrance of that meek and suffering 
Lord. — Remembrance, alas! who remembered him in 
that gay room ? Was not their object rather to forget 
him ? How dissonant to their ears would have come the 
mention of his name — how little apjMropriate any emblem 
of his love — how almost profane to have made mention 
of bis deeds, or reference to his character. Remem- 
brance — Oh! if there had come indeed athwart any bosom 
there, a recollection of the meaning of Christmas, of the 
stable where the holy babe slept for our sakes on the cold 
manger— of the meanness and contempt with which the 
Son of the Most High in mercy clothed himself— the life 
of sorrow to which he was at this season born — how meek, 
how holy, and yet how wronged : — ^by ourselves how much 
neglected and forgotten-*surely the thought had marred 
their gaiety, and put to shame their strange festivity. 
- Was this forgetfulness the glory angels sang? Was 



(his. indifference the worship wise men offered. Yet 
thas we teach oar bhildien to celebrate the birth-time of 
their Saviour. Instead of the innocent, domestick treat, 
the game of healthful play, the hplyday sweetened by pre- 
vious indastry, the nseful or amusing precept, things that 
en^t would constitnte their Christmas gambols, it is the 
seed7tilaie now for implanting every sinful feeling and 
unholy passion. Pride, and vanity, and rivalship, and 
envy are to be'awakeded, time wasted, health impaired', 
and spirits exhausted.. Many a long day expended, in 
thought at least, about the dress they are to wear, many 
another in weariness and languor, and disgust of less ex- 
citifag occupations — attention untimely called to the ad- 
vantage of personal attractions, a false estimate induced 
of the comparative value of internal and external excel- 
lence. Th^sd are the evils now, without which so many 
of our young people cannot pass a happy Christmas—- 
cannot celebrate! — how strange the distortion — the love 
and.mercy of that holy Being to whom the very touch of 
evil is most hatefod — who turns aside his head from the 
first movement of that sin which bound his sacred brow 
with thorns. He to whose glory and service our time, 
and thoughts, and health, and spirits are due, is to b^ 
honoured at this season by the more than usual waste and 
perversion of them all. He in whose memory the f&tes 
are held, is to be more totally forgotten, if possible, at. this 
season, than in all the year beside. The expression of 
our joy may be the ball, the theatre, the rout, anything 
in short, so it have no reference to that which is our pro- 
fessed cause of rejoicing. We must be happy, because 
it is Christmas, the time of our Saviour's ^birth into the 
vorld — but do not remind us of the circumstance, lest it 
make us sad. 

Would we have no rejoicing then ? While heathens re"^' 
joice in their Apollo or their Vishnu, are Christians to go 
all the year in weeds of penitence, with mournful and 
downcast looks ? No season of peculiar joy and exulta- 
tion ? Nay, surely not. Let Christmas be the happiest 
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season of our year— -there is much reason that it should-^ 
let the poor have their sober feasts, and our. children 
their glad holydays. Bnt let us not be more inconsistent 
than heathens are^ excluding from our feasts the thought 
of him we affect to celebrate, and offering him only what 
we know he loathes. 

Would we know what are consistent and what are in- 
consistent modes of rejoicing at such a season, metbinks 
mere common sense might tell us/ We need be at no 
loss to discover what amusement consists with the glad 
remembrance of our Saviour s coming, the circumstances, 
cause and consequence of that event«-*with all the love 
and obedience we owe to him because of it. We can 
surely discern what employment reminds us of him, and 
what disposes us to forget him : what, if he were yet on 
earth, he would consecrate with a blessing, and what he 
would turn from with a keen reproof, or a compassion* 
ating tear. Yes, we do know — our ignorance is a feint — 
we know very well when we are about a things whether 
we would rather that the eye of our God and Saviour 
were averted and his ear deafened, or at le^st that nothing 
should remind us of his presence, or whether it is pleasing 
to us to think that he is near, checking our propensities 
to wrong, guarding us from ill, prospering our pursuits, 
and sanctifying our enjoy ments. Whatever consists with 
the grateful remembrance and desired presence of- our 
iSaviour, is a iBtting amusement for the season — whatever 
excludes them cannot be so. 

If we say that on these terms we can have no mirth, 
no amusement, and our children and our servants no en-r 
joyment of their Christmas — then in truth I know not 
what to say — but that our children, and our servants, and 
ourselves, are in a strange case — ^we cannot rejoice in our 
Saviour's coming, unless we may forget him — ^we cannot 
keep his birth-time unless we may offend him. If this be 
so, we had better at least change the name of our festi- 
val, and the pretext for our festivities — ^for though we 
may be very gl^d it is the^Sth of December, or the 6th 
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of lanuary , we are clearly not glad it is tbe day in which 
mah's redemption was proclaimed from heaven, or in 
which wise men fell down and acknowledged their infant 
king. There was a period in our country's history in 
which the same season of the year was kept in honour of 
Woden, or some Saxon God — ^in the north of England 
the common people still make a sort of little images at 
Christmas, which they call Yule Doos — this in modem 
langtiage would be Christmas gods— a custom no doubt 
derived from their pagan ancestors: in them it is no idola- 
try, as they attach no meaning to it whatever, and only 
do it because it always has been done. But let us look 
to ourselves, lest, under a Christian name, we but keep 
the heathen's feast : serving therein some God of our 
own "devising— -doing honour to time and sense and the 
world and ourselves — to every thing but Him, by whose 
holy name we presume to entitle our unholy sports. 



LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE SEVENTH. 



Forgive us our debts (is we forgive our debtors. 
• Wb observed in a former lecture that this prayer was 
not dictated to a rebellious and unbelieving world — ^they 
could not call God their Father who were living in open 
defiance of his law, or in secret aversion to his govern- 
ment. He said not to the crowd, ''Thus pray ye;" the 
words were addressed in private to those who knew and 
loved him. It is needful that we remember this, 
otherwise we might be surprised, on examining the words 
'Of our prayer, that the petition for pardon should come 
so late, being assuredly the first thing that a sinner needs, 
aud that an appeal should be ventured to some- 
thing in themselves, in urging their suit before their 
Maker. The disciples to whom this prayer was given, 
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had been already selected by the Saviour out of the mass 
of mankiod to be bis faithful followers and friends :-they 
had forsaken all to follow him, they had already receiyed 
assurance of the pardon of their sins and reconciliatioB 
with God, so late their abgry Lord, now their recoiM^Hed 
and tender father. This therefore was not to be .the $r&t 
petition of their prayer — their Father's glory, the es^ten- 
sion of his kingdom, and their own support in the glorious 
course on which they had already entered, weice to be the 
first objects of desire. But from these exalted hopes 
and wishes which divine grace had kindled . in their bo^ 
soms, they were to come back again, as ever the most 
exalted saint on earth has need to do^ to the low postnre 
of a. sinner depending on mercy for tho pardon of , his 
debts— the debtjs of obedience, gratitude, and k>ve^ ,that 
he ha^ left unpaid — the debts of punishment he has in^ 
curred — and the debts of compensation for offences 'of- 
fered and service neglected^ which he has no means to 
answer. This is the meaning of the term, which we 
therefore sometimes call trespasses — but less properly, 
beQ|Ka$e trespasses might signify offences only ; wheteas 
the original term implies every thing that we owe to 
God and have not or cannot render, and also the pnnish- 
ments w^ h^ve incurred and from which we des]i;e to be 
excused. 

We come then, in this our petition, tp confess befi)re 
Grod that we have incurred a debt and that we cannot 
pay it — ^for he who brings payment in his hand, however 
much he owe, has no need to ask forgiveness. It sfoems 
almost impossible that any one should be ignorant of this 
fact, or unconscious of the countless sum of obligations 
he owes to his Creator, for which he has rendered no- 
thing but forgetfulnessy disobedience, ingratitude. Sless- 
ings for which no thanks have been returned — talents for 
which no nsury was paid — life wasted and tin^e misspent— 
threatenings unheeded and promises despised — tf^demfr 
tion slighted and eternal d^eath deserved ; it is a fearfal 
sum^^do we know that we owe it ? Do we care whether 
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we do or not? The debtor cares when the damp cell isi 
opening to receive him, from which he has never more a 
prospect of release. The darker vaults of hell are the 
destined abode of him who owes doty to his Grod. and 
pays Bot, and he repeats with indifference the cry for 
that which alone can save him from them, the free for- 
giyeness of the debt ! 

There can be bat two reasons for this— -either we do 
not believe we are so mach involved, or we think we have 
the means of making compensation. I know not, and 
can scarce believe, that any one really fancies he has 
i^ndered to God all that he has a right to demand, and 
that thereis no spot of sin upon his character for which a 
penalty may be exacted. But there is a very false esti- 
mate of the amount. Some sins we think are excused 
by cironmstances, example, or temptation — ^some by ig^o* 
ranee— others by the weakness of our nature, which we 
seem to think more our Maker's fault than our own. 
Then there are many sins, which though Grod has plainly 
denounced them as such, we are not pleased to think so, 
and call them the customs of the world. When all this is 
subtracted from our debt, there may be some remnant of 
transgression left, but we account of it as a light matter. 
We never think how high and holy is the Being we of- 
fend''— how low the earth-worm that ventures to oppose 
him. 'We never think of that unbounded, that unwea- 
ried love, which every sin of ours wounds so deeply and 
80 g^ssly wrongs. We never remember that it was sin, 
ottr sin of which we think so lightly, that brought the Son 
of Grod from heaven, and subjected him to agony and 
death, as the only payment great enough for such a 
debt. 

And some of us think besides that we are not totally 
without means of payment. We have some virtues, we 
have done some good, we have our prayers, and our 
ahns, and our moral performances to reckon-*-and then 
we can repent and amend, and so make compensation. 
Alas ! while we think thus lightly of sin, we sbaH neither 

B 3 
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repent nor imeod» But if we did, all this were a strapge 
tray of .flottlement. Nor one, nor all of ^these pleas, 
wMild unlock a debtor's cell on earth. At last we take 
ief«g)9 in the plea, that when we have done oat best» God 
ia mofcifnl and will forgive us the reniaioder. Bat yoa 
have not done jonr best — and as to forgiveness, he will 
indeed forgive, thanks to the love that has redeemed as; 
bat you must feel yoa need it — ^yon mast confess die 
debt is great, and that yoa have nothing with which to 
pny. It i^ therefore, that withont any mention of expit* 
atipn oa our part, any word of e&tenaation for por sins, 
we are taught simply to ask forgiveness. There is a 
ifonderfal depth of meaning in the brevity pf those words* 
Np reason alleged why we should be forgivent no pro-? . 
inise of future amends, no offer of making up the account 
in part, or mention of a condition — simply " forgive us.*' 
Oh ! with what mind do we utter it day by day ? . Do we 
fed it? Do we care for it? Do we know that without it 
we most go to prison and to death? 

By the repetition of these words every time we pray, 
we confess sdso that we have need of continual foi^ve- 
ness. Those to whom this prayer was dictated, had un- 
doubtedly been already pardoned, and the penalty of 
eternal death had been already remitted. But tbpy were 
not thence to suppose either that they had ceased to com*; 
mit sin, or that it was no longer of consequence if they 
did so* No — ^notwithstanding the daily remission, the 
(debt is daily renewed. So long as we remain on earth, 
iwo go on to accumulate the sum — sina, indeed^ that hftr 
come but ten-fold more sinful, for the fraqnenf y of the 
pardon we have received for them : so Uie penitent feeb 
them— so he confesses and laments them. 

We have said there is no condition annexed to our cry 
for pardon — ^for the concluding part of the sentence is not 
to be so considered. It does not mean that our forgive- 
ness of others is any reason why Grod should forgive us* 
It were small reason, trnly, even could we ui^ it; but 
who among us would wish that the mercy of Gkid should 
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be ^ ^ccardiiig to the measar e of our own ? This oannot 
be tbe npi^oiag; localise forgiveness of others is in us a 
dnty^-^the failure ^o it would deserve punishment, but the- 
fnlfilmfint coyjdnpt iclaim reward-^we have done but 
our. doty. God, ^h^refore, does not forgive us because 
we forgive others^ but of his own gpodness^-aod when 
we ask of his mercy, simply and without condition, th^ 
remissioo of our debt, we do but urge our own conduct 
towards others as ^ proof of our sinoerity-*^s a proof that 
we are conscious of our own ill deserts, and total in- 
ability to anj^wer the charge against us, and, therefore, fire 
as. forbearing and cis forgiving towards others as sucl^ a 
coDscioi|snes8 is ciilculated to make us. Christ himself 
has chosen this proof— for he says our heavenly Father 
will not forgive us our sins unless we also forgive one 
another: not because his mercy is dependent upon ours; 
but because he knovrs that while we deal proudly and 
contentiQusly with our fellow-creatures, we are not really 
bumbled for our sins or anxious for the pardon of them--* 
our pniyer is not an honest one, and therefore he does 
not prqipise to accept it 

Is our prayer honest then t Can we plead before Grod 
this proof at least of our sincerity, that we are willing to 
accord to others what we. ask of him? The word has a 
larg^; meaning. The principle comes into action in every 
ta|psa<^ion of our li ves^ We must not imagine, it applies 
buifta.here and there a circumstance of great iqury done 
tp'Us, which, when the means of revenge* is in oijir hands, 
we generously forgive. Beside9 the rarity of 9u<^b occa- 
sions, thef^ are few persons base enough to take the ad- 
Vlintage of an enemy placed in their power ; without the 
aid of any principle but natural feeling, we believe there 
are few wbo, on a great oitcasion, would not even confer 
a benfsfiit on one from whom they had received an injury. 
Pride likes it-— revenge itself is gratified by it — ^for it 
sinks the iqjorer lower, and raises the benefactor higher 
tbw any vengeance could do. But there is a large 
amount of debt which we all owe to each other, and 
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which we are all more eager to exact than to pay. Our 
duties as parents, children, subjects— our good conduct 
in every relationship of life— our deportment in society — 
the peculiar duties of our separate stations in it— every 
virtue that men can exercise towards each other, and 
*very vice they are bound to avoid— all these are debts 
we owe, since they are the just claims of those around 
us ; and in so far as we have not payed them, we need to 
be forgiven. It is in these claims of every-day occurrence 
that we show so very little disposition to remit or to pw-x 
don in the failure. Hard creditors are we for the most 
part, spite of our acknowledged need of mercy. "Why 
else are all the bitter words, and irritated feelings, and 
angered brows so common amongst us ? 

Lotus consider it— there ^ is more in this duty than 
may seem. It is not an uncommon thing to hear people 
say they forgive an offence, but cannot forget it. That 
is, you mean that you will never openly resent the wrong, 
but you will cherish towards the offender a secret aver- 
sion. Is this the sort of forgiveness you implore of your 
heavenly Father ? We hear others say they cannot be 
civil to persons they dislike. If we dislike a person 
without a cause, it is we are the.debtors, for we owe love 
to all men. Bat suppose there is a cause — suppose they 
are disagreeable ; as all men owe it to others to be as 
agreeable as they can, we admit it is a debt — ^but are they 
more disagreeable to us with all their imperfections, than 
our sin has made us to a holy Grod ? Are they more un- 
suitable to us than we to him ? Impossible. And what- 
ever we may choose to call it, our incivility is a species 
of resentment that they please us not. We have a fine 
saying, taken from one of our poets, and almost grown a 
proverb by dint of repetition— a sort of plea for every act 
or expression of resentment — ^that the worm will turn 
when trod upon. And so of right it may — ^for the worm 
is a harmless creature, and has forgiveness to ask of none. 
But this is not the character the suppliant Christian pves 
himself, when he comes before his God in prayer : a crea- 
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tare deserring vengeance and therefore not venturing to 
take it. 

In heatlieD days^ we know tJbatpatienceof wrongs was 

considered weaj^ness. We do not venture now to call it so 

W .plain terms : but much of our language implies it — ^for 

76 ar&Dot at all unused to hear the temper that will not be 

provoked, the lips that will sp^ak no evil» the brow that 

IFill not lour, decried as symptoms of want of feeUng or 

waotof #pii^t.: while to maintaiO'Onr rights inchhy in^h, to 

let everj^ btody right who may chance to be wrong, ito fire ^t 

every touch, give word for word, and slight for :sligbt» 

9B^ in^t for insult, passes amongst us for a noble spirit — 

^ high-mindfid character-^a proper pride. A straqgp 

piixtfii^ of .Wii)rds-r-high-mipde.d and pri(]o are proper 

^r|ns:T-b|it we forget thM highi-miodedness and pridQ im 

hell-deserving sins. We would not speak h^cVy of th^se 

who \^y natural warmth of teipp^ramept, sus^epjtiUe feel- 

'W^j ^pd irritabJle tpmpers^ are more likely Ijhan oti|bers to 

be betrayed into these things, and find it very difficidt to 

subdue a. disposition they received with their Ufe.; Bnt 

let us at le^t call things by their righjt names — ^let uis a)* 

h>w (that this is the weakness, the oAer the ptre^agth-*- 

tUl ihe sip tp be regretted, and, if possible, subdued-*- 

the otiier the nearest apjMroach th^t mw 9^ ^arth can 

JlH^e. to the 0xa^ple of Him who w^ ineek aod J^wly 

ff^heart-^who, whea he wa^ reviled^' r^vil^ed net agWP* 

sMdtbeq the severe censure^, the hard criti^lii^ Jh^ 

'fthvps^ed dp^biM with wihich men-*r-,mii$)t wer. s^y Chi^ 

tiaus-^at^ipk a«d jadg^ -ea^h other. , Q ^od! iC 1;hoa 

^eii no more f0i;^ving to us; than we are to jeaeh othier» 

pvm where the injury is not to owrselves, it would ge 

fawdwkh as indeed. 

.• Aad itheu there are all the bitter speeches somjs indulge 
themselves io making against their fellow-creatures in the 
ksiass— the wickedness of the world, the fabeness, the in- 
BiiHierity, selfishness, and ingratitude, they are pleased to 
■s; prevail throughout society* Unconscious sinner, 
what is it you mean ? Sin does prevail indeed through- 
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out the world ; but it prevails oo where more than in your 
own corrupted heart. It is there yon have studied it? 
It is there you learned to rail at it ! Whatever men have 
been to you, false, insincere, selfish, and ungrateful, is 
what you have been towards your God. Do you want 
forgiveness from him ? Spare then for shame those bitter 
speeches. The world, whose wrongs have so much 
soured your mind, has nothing in it so evil as your own 
evil beart — ^your worst enemy, or all your enemies to- 
gether, if you really have any, have done you not half so 
much injury as your own folly. 

' And so returning to our prayer, we must again remark 
that we are not sincere in the first half of the petition, if 
We are not so in the last. I do not say that we can ask 
no forgiveness properly of God till we have to the full 
performed that duty towards others — for who then could 
venture to appeal. But it is one thing to do wrong 
against our honest endeavours, and to mourn over it as 
wrong, and another to indulge in it and call it- right. 
They to whom this prayer at first was dictated, had re* 
ceived the grace of God in their hearts, had been made 
acquainted with their Saviour, were humbled for their 
sins, and grateful for the promised pardon It was im* 
poissible they should continue proud and resentful towards 
their fellows, as they had been before. They are per- 
mitted, therefore, to plead thb change of disposition as a 
proof that they were of those to whom God had promised 
forgiveness of every debt. Can we bring such a proof 
that the spirit of our minds has been renewed ! Are we 
sincerely wishing and with prayers endeavouring to be 
merciful as he is merciful, and kind as he is kind, 
struggling hard with our impatient nature to subdue it? 
If not, there is no sincerity in our prayer for foi^ve- 
nescH* much less a just expectation of receiving it. Me* 
thinks the Omniscient Being, to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are open, will turn aside his head in wrath, and 
bid US go back and learn what spirit we are of, ere we 
venture to plead before him the seal of salvation that it 
not on our brow* 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE- 



BOTANY. 

CCofUinued/rom Vol, /. page 351. J > 
GLASS & — HEXANDRIA. 

Onb of the largest, most importaDt, and most beautiful 
of the classes, is Pentandria. We scarcely know wherd 
to begin our description of the exquisite variety of flow^ 
^s it contains — many of them, too, of great utility. 
Among foreign plants of this class, are Coffee and To- 
bacco, never cultivated for use in England, butabundantly 
supplied to us by commerce, and also the Vine, Sut above 
all others in abundance and utility is the Potato — a native, 
we believe, of America, and never found wild in England 
— but so easily cultivated as to have become a principal 
mean^i of support to the poor,^ especially in Ireland, and 
never absent from the tables of the rich. It is of the 
Genus Sol^num, Nightshade. 

The plant we have selected for our first specimen of 
British flowers in this class, is one which we believe is not 
very common. We ourselves found it on the bank of a 
small stream or ditch, in a marshy meadow in Sussex, 
and select it for our Plate in preference to the more com- 
mon, which our pupils will scarcely need our assistance to 
discover. Having gathered a flower of remarkable deK- 
cacy and beauty, whose pale pink blossoms crept among 
the grass, as if to hide themselves from observation, we 
proceed to examine of what class we are to consider it. 
The Stamens are distinctly five, though there are some 
fine hairs intermixed with them that might at first lead us 
to think they are more — ^and there is also one Pistil, 
which determines it to be in Pentandria Monogynia. 
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The Greneric characters — ^the characters which show to 
what Genus a flower belongs — are not very distioct. 
We only perceive that the Petals aie all in one, cot into 
five divisions lying flat when quite blown, and only joined 
in the centre like the spokes of a wheel. This is called 
a wheel-shaped blossom, (^^ ^0 ^^ perceive that 
the Capsule, the case which contains the seed, is round ; 
and that there is but one cell wilbinside of it, containing 
many seeds. ']l[1iis agrees with the Generic description 
of the Anagallis^ Pimpernel, with one species of which 
we must be very familiar, as the^beautiful little scarlet 
flower, with spotted leaves, that almost covers our c6m 
fields; called by the common people shepherd's warning; 
finom the closing of its flowers before rain. But the plant 
we are examining bears no striking resemblance to that. 
The leaves which grow ail along the prostrate stem we 
find to be almost round, but rather tapering towards a 
point at the entl; and th^y have no dots underneath.' 
The stem is reddish and slender, and creeps upon the 
ground, running some distance and then striking fresh 
rootr The fruit-stalks are very slender and long, grow- 
ing up from the stem and turning in every direction with 
their ddicate flowers. These are of the palest pink, with 
seven distinct lines of deeper pink on each Petal, whidi 
make it very difficult to mistake the flower: and we im- 
mediately decide it to be the Anagallis Tenella, Bog 
Pimpernel, growing usually on wet heaths, meadows, and 
turfy bogs. 

Plate 7, Fig. 1. — ^The Class Pentandria has seveir 
Orders, distinguished, as the preceding, by the number 
of Pistils in each flower. Of these, the first Order, Mo- 
Dogynia, is as usual the most numerous. It contains 
many of our most intimate acquaintances. 

The Primula, Primrose, which comprises the Cowslip, 
Oxlip, &c. we need not describe. 

The Viola, Violet, including the Heart's-ease, or 
Pansy, is also familiar to us. It is of many species, but 
one only is distinguished by its perfume ; the sweet white 
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Violei beiBg Ikut a variety of the blne^ and not a distinct 
species. 

Ribes, Comuils and Ck>Ofteberries» are fonnd wild o( 
varioas species, and are more readily cultivated with ns 
Hmm in waraier climates, to which they are strangers. 

Myesotis, Mo|ise-ear Scorpion*grass, or Forget-me- 
not, is so much distii^aished by its English name-^its 
piak and blue flowers, intermingled on the same stem, 
with a bright yellow in the centre, are so ofteii imitated, 
wie scarcely cam be unacquainted with it in nature. 

lithospermium, GromweH, is a common flower of va- 
rious eoloniB, which we cannot well distinguish without a 
particular description. 

Anchosa, Alkanet, is a large plant with blue flowers. 
A foreign species of it is sold for dying red. 

Cyiioglossaa, Hound's tongue, is a large plant, of 
^ which one species may be readily known by its small 
flowers of a dull crimson, a colour not very common, and 
by its unpleasant smell. 

Palmonaria, Lungwort or Bugtoss, is not, very com- 
mon: The blossoms are' first red, then changing to blue. 
Symphytum, Comfrey, is of a yellowish white, with 
nothing particularly to distinguish it. 

Borago, Borage, we know as a garden herb, re- 
markable for its roughness and brilliant blue flowers. 
Aspemgo, Catch weed, is rare, and small. 
Lycopsis, Bugloss. The English name of this plant is 
applied to so many diflEerent Genera, that it can only 
mislead us — but it is generally applied to a harsh rough 
sort of plant, covered with bristles, and bearing for the 
mosi part blue flowers. 

Echinm, Viper-grass or Bugloss, is a most brilliant 
flower, growing large and abundant on waste places, very 
rough with bristles, and bearing flowers of the brightest 
blue, intermixed with piak buds. 

Cyclamen, Sow-bread, has but one wild species, which 
is marked by the flower being bent back as if broken. 
Menyanthes, Buckbean, is a water plant of great 
VOL. II. F 
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beauty, dUtiDguished by Uie Petals being fringed at the 
edges. One species is a strong bitter, and sometimea 
used instead of hops; also as a medicine. 

Hottonia, Water Violet, is also a water plant, of which 
the feathery leaves float under the surface, while the pale 
lilac blossoms rise in full spikes aboTO the water, with a 
beauty too striking to be overlooked. 

Lysimachia, Loosestrife or Money-wort, b a very 
beautiful flower, of several species, but all yellow. 

Polemonium, Jacob's Ladder, has a blue flower, and 
eleven pair of small leafits on each leaf. 

Azalea, Bosebay, trails upon the ground, the flower of 
a bright red. 

Convolvulus, Bindweed, we need not to describe : the 
splendid white flowers that wind themselves about our 
hedges with so much grace, are at least familiar to us ; 
the more obscure species so far resemble them in form as 
to be immediately recognized. 

Campanula, Bell-flower, must be also known to as — ^it 
is of many species, considerably differing from each 
other, except in the bell-like form of the blossom. 

Phy teuma, Rampion, bears its blue blossoms in a round 
head4 

Lobellia, Gladiole, is found only in mountainous 
countries — one species being a water plant, the other 
very rare. 

Samolus, Water Pimpernel, is a tall plant, with small 
white blossoms, growing in wet ditches, and remarkable 
only for being found in almost every part of the world, 
under the greatest varieties of climate. 

Lonicera, Honeysuckle, is among the beauties of this 
class. We are told that the small wood of one species 
is used in Sweden for the tubes of tobacco pipes. 

Jasione, Sheep's Scabious, may deceive us both by its 
name and its first appearance, from the resemblance it 
bears to flowers of another class, and dissimilarity to the 
flowers of this, arising from its crowded head and com- 
mon calix. 
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Yerbascmn, MalleiD» is a rery tall and handsome phtnt, 
in some species five or six feet high, weariog its flowers, 
mostly yellow, io a tall spike. One species is improperly 
tsailed the Yellow Foxglove. 

Datura, Tbom Apple, better known to us by its spe- 
cific name of Stramoniam, is a strong poison, and 
speedily proves fatal if incautiously taken. But the root ' 
and stem dried and smoked like tobacco, is now con- 
sidered very beneficial in asthmatic disordd^rs* It has a 
white blossom, with a thorny seed vessel, and deeply-cut 
leaves. 

Hyoscyamus, Henbane, is a plant of very uncommon 
appearance, and extremely offensive smell. Its dingy 
flowers^ exquisitely veined with purple, and large deep 
purple anthers, its strong capsules, thick stems, and 
strangely-shaped leaves, all crowded together and en- 
veloped in clammy wool, distinguish it from every other 
plant. It is considered poisonoas, but is very much used 
as a medidne. 

Airopa, Deadly Nightshade, is also a strong poison. 
It is remarkable in its beautiful berries. 

Solanum, Nightshade, is the Genus we before men- 
tioned as containing the Potato. It does not bear any 
very strong affinity to the former, though it has the same 
English name : it is distinguished by the anthers being 
almost united, is probably in some degree poisonous, and 
is often medidnally used. 

Chironia, Centaury, is the elegant little plant, whose 
starry flowers, of the purest pink, forming themselves 
into a level head, cannot fail to have attracted our at- 
tention. 

Rhamnus, Buckthorn, is altogether green, bearing 
black berries. The male and female flowers are on dif- 
ferent plants. Some parts of it afford a fine yellow dye, 
and the wood is preferred for making charcoal for gun- 
powder. 

EuonymuSt Spindle-tree, is a singular and handsome 
shrub, with greenish-white flowers and purple berries. It 
is not common in all parts of the kingdom. 
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ImpatieB8» Bidsam, or Touch-iiie-not, is remariLable 
for the jerks with wUch the Capsole opens on the sHght- 
est touch. 

Hedera, Ivy, is our familiar acquaintance. It is but 
of one English species, though Tarying so much in the 
shape of the leaf. When trailing on the ground it does 
not flower, and has a three-lobed leaf. But when climb- 
ing walls or trees, the leaves become egg-shiqped, and 
it bears an i^Uindanoe of green flowers. 

Illecebrumi Knotgrass, is an obscure trailing plant* 

Glaux, Sea Milkwort, is also obscure, with flowers at 
the base of the leaves, and growing in salt marshes. 

Thesium, Toadflax, is without blossom, the Stamens 
growing on the Calix. 

Vinca, Perwinkle, we know, as very common In our 
gardens, not difi^ering, we believe, from those that are 
wild. 

These ar^ the whole of the British Plants contained 
in the first Order of our fifth Class. By reason of their 
being so numerous^ we must defer the remaining Orders 
of this Class to a future number, not wishing to fill up 
too many of our pages with what our readers may consider 
but a dry description. We are aware that it is insuffi- . 
cient of itself to enable the student to determine the 
name of any plant on finding it — but if, as soon as the 
Class and Order have been ascertMued, the general ap- 
pearance of the flower be compared with our sl^ht de- 
scription, the mase of confusion in which a beginner finds 
herself lost, will be in some degree cleared, and she may 
turn to her Botanical Catalogues with more confidence 
of success. Also where the common name of a plant is 
known, and a difficulty presents itself in determining 
in what Class to range it, our summary will, we think, be 
fotind useful. Our aim is now, as throughout our work, 
to assist the use of other books, not to supersede them. 
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€tAS3 V.—PENTANDUIA, 5 Stakbns. 
Oedes 1.-~ Mokogynia, 1 Pistil, 

Myosotis Forget-me-not 

lithospermium . . Gromwell 

Anchusa ...,....Alkanet 

€ynoglossum . . , , Hound's-tongue 

Pulmonaria ...... Lungwort 

Symphytum Comfrey 

Borago Borage 

Aspemgo Catchweed 

Lycopsis Bugloss 

Ecbium Viver-grass — Bugloss 

Primula .«.,.,.. Primrose — Cowslip 

Cyclamen Sowbread 

Menyaathes ,,,,.. Buckbean 

Hottonia Water Violet 

Lysimachia Loosestrife-^Moneywort 

Aaagallis Pimpernel 

Azalea Rosebay 

Convolvulus Bindweed 

Polemonium JacoVs Ladder 

Campanula , Bell-flower ' 

Phyteuma Rampion 

Lobellia Gladiole 

Samolus Brookweed Pimpernel 

3U)nicera Honeysuckle 

Jasione Sheep's Scabious 

Verbascum Mullein 

I^atura Thorn-apple 

Hyoscyamus Henbane 

Atropa Deadly Nightshade 

Planum Nightshade 

- Chironia Centaury 

Rhamnus , , . Buckthorn 

^ Euonymus Spindle-trfee 

Viola Violet—Heart's^ase 

Impatiens Balsam— Touch-me-not 

S*^» .......... Currants— Gooseberries 

Hedera ......*.... Ivy 

niecebrum Knot-grass 

<^la«« SeaMilkwort 

Thesium Bastard Toadflax 

Vinca Pcrwinkle 

F 3 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON VIL—Plate 7. 

Pursuing otlr last lessan, we propose to give an ex- 
ample of a house, obliquely placed, with door, windows, 
&c. And it having been suggested to us that we may 
possibly be increasing the difficulty to our pupils by not 
using a ground plan^ we willingly yield to the suggestion ; 
our only motive for ktot doing so having been the wish to 
simplify our rules as much as possible. In this Plate we 
have therefore used a ground plan, and leave our pupils 
to decide for themselves, whether or not it facilitates 
their, task : as the mode of proceeding with it or without 
it will be found the same, they may hereafter use it or not 
at their own discretion. With this view we have divided 
the ground line (A, Pfa^e 7,7 into sixty-eight parts, which 
we will term feet. 

Having found all our points by the rules of our la&i f- 
lesson, with which we hope our pupils have made them- 
selves familiar, we find two only of our four points are on 
the paper — the Accidental Vanishing Point (h), and the ' 
Accidental Point of Distance (i). Having erected the 
near perpendicular (a J over such part of our ground 
line (a) as it would cut if drawn down to it, we mark off / 
twenty feet in one direction, and thirty in the other. 

On the right hand side we have a space of twenty feet, 
divided in half, and each division containing a window 
four feet in width, leaving on either side of each window 
a blank space of three feet. These we suppose to be the 
actual proportion to the house : and in order to put it in 
perspective as a receding object, we have so divided onr 
ground line, and drawn thence the dotted perpendiculars 
(bbb) till they reach the horizontal dotted line (c c) 
From the points thus formed we draw as usual the di- 
agonals (ddjio the accidental distance (i). 
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On the left hand side our house is thirty feet, contain- 
ing a door six feet wide, with a window to the ground on 
each side of the door, also six feet wide, the remainder 
of the thirty feet being occupied by the spaces between, 
leaving of course three feet between each. This done, 
we proceed as before with the dotted perpendiculars 
(b bj, the horizontal (cc), and the diagonals (dj, drawn 
to the other accidental (i), which is off the paper. Thp 
roof is found as by former rules — the perpendicular 
line on which all the lines (e b ejBie to meet in a point, 
having been raised from the accidental vanishing point 
(H) off' the paper. 

We trust no new diflBcnlty here presents itself. There 
is no doubt that this is the correct method of proceeding, 
supposing that we know the dimensions of our building; 
and in making a draught in which correctness is essential, 
or in any sort of architectural drawing, it is indispensible. 
But when in ordinary sketching we see a building before 
us that is to be introduced into our picture, it is very sel- 
dom we know, or can know, the measurement of that 
building, any further than from its form and appearance 
we can guess it. Since, then, the eye must be trusted 
for the proportions of the buildings, we thought it imma- 
terial whether we guess the house to be twenty feet one 
way and thirty the other, and so mark it on the ground 
line (a) ; or whether we say the width is two-thirds of the 
length, and a little less than the height, and without any 
mention of quantity, mark it off at once on the dotted 
horizontal line {c c). We now leave it to the choice of 
our pupils, advising them to pursue whichever method 
they find most easy. 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



ON A SEAL, 
With the device, a butterfly bursting its shell, and the motto,** A Dieu,'' 

BuBST, O my soul, this shell of clay, 
MouDt up to God and soar away, 

On silver wings and plumes of brightest gold :* 
Grovel no more on this vile earth. 
Taste the full joys of thy new birth — 

Joys which no eye hath seen, no eye hath told. 

• PMlin xlyiii. 13, 



NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 

SouNDiNO from far I hear the midnight bell, 
As if it spoke to bid the year farewell. 
Who heeds its going ? Not the careless throng. 
Whose folly finds the useless day too long. 
Till swiftly fled, its duties all undone. 
They sigh, and wonder how it went so soon. 
Not the unconscious sinner, who can sleep 
Ob the near verge of that unfathom'd deep. 
To whose dark waters every closing year, 
Unheeded leaves the slumberer more near. 
Who heeds it? Not the thoughtless and the gay. 
Whose folly bids the harp and viol play 
Amid the feast, assembled to rejoice 
O'er that departing year, whose warning voice 
Cries, as it were, from forth its closing grave, 
To tell them they have one year less to live. 
Angels, perhaps — Angeb from heaven descending. 
In gentle pity a*er the lost world bending. 
Watchful to catch the first repentant sigh. 
And bear the welcome message to the sky — 
^Angels who know how e'en in heaven they wait 
In aw'd suspense upon the sinner's fate — 
And even He they serve, with wishful ear. 
Waits the first whisper of conviction's pray'r. 
They hear, perhaps, the year's departing call — 
The last to many, and one less to all : 
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AihI listing, bow their sacred heads with fear. 
And heave a sigh for those who will not hear — 
For some who wist not that for them no more 
The dock shall strike to say the year is o'er. 
Celestial spirits, joyful e'ea in heaven, 
O'er one on earth repenting and forgiven — 
Yes — even they in heaven methinks will heed 
To see those few and fleeting years recede, 
Whose tittle space is all that lies between 
The sinner and the forfeit of his sin — 
Is all the spaee forbearing love contedes, 
To seek the pardon and the grace he needs : 
While they whose diys are numbered/ note it not — 
The earth thdr idol and their Ood forgot. 

Mortals idone, the ruined and the lost. 

Madly lejoicing o'er their moments pass'd, 

In fearless gaiety their revels keep,: 

Shouting for joy, white angels almost weep. 

Nay, pause a moment — True^ the year is gone — 

Is there no thought of duties left undone ? 

Does conscience whisper no unwelcome talti ? 

Unclose the record*— Hast thou spent it welU 

Has He whose mercy lengthens out thy days, 

Received his meed of gratitude and praise t 

Has he who lent you idl, been still preferr*d 

To all on earth his bounty has conferr'd ? 

The world relinquish*d, sin and self denied, 

His love your object, and his law your guide. 

Have the past moments left no stain within? 

No blot of willing, unresisted sin? 

No truth dissembled, no unhallowed thought — 

No voice of warning mercy heeded not? i 

No cold forgetfulness of Him who died ? 

Nor claim refused, nor services denied? 

O, if there be, or ere the leaf be clos'd, 

The fatal record of thy year misus'd. 

Bather let penitence thy soul engage. 

And ask of heaven to blot it from the page^ 

Thou hast another. Yes, but it will go— 

Thy folly soon will sing its death-dirge too. 

Another and another, and the voice 

Of careless mirth will bid thee still rejoice. 

And the falae world persuade thee to forget 

Thy duty's still accumulating debt. 
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O woaldst thou learn, indeed, with chasten'd joy, 
To see the sin-embitter'd years go by — 
To list their going as they onward move, 
And bear thee nearer to thy home above — 
Each coming year more welcome than the past, 
And better, because nearer to the last- 
Put off the folly that so long has stood 
Between thy erring spirit and its God. 
With thoughts of seriousness and holy awe, 
Near to his throne in meek devotion draw, 
And while the parting season sounds farewell, 
Alone with him in pensive accents teU 
Thy deep contrition for each wasted hour- 
Trace back the moments that are thine no more- 
Each sinful word, each sinful thought retrace. 
And ask for all his pardon and his grace : 
That as the fleeting years receding move. 
Thy soul may drink more deeply of his love—' 
More grateful in the sense of sins forgiven. 
Of earth less mindful and more meet for heaven. 
So the far-sounding of that midnight bell, 
E*en though the last, shall whisper thee no iU; 
And they who wait for thee in heaven, will share 
Thy joyftil welcome of each new-bom year. 



HYMN. 

LoED, give me gprace'to do thy will. 

In thought^ in word, in deed. 
Thy precepts in my heart instil. 

And sow thy holy seed. 

Give me, O Lord, indifference 

To all things here below ; 
Ah ! raise my mind to heaven, from whence 

My greatest comforts flow. 

The soul is yet confined on earth. 

Within a house of clay, 
Subject to sorrow, pain, and death, 

Ah! who would wish to stay? 
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A Christian! he whose heart and word 

Are fill'd with grateful praise. 
And resignation to his liord. 

Thus pours his raptVous lays. 

<< I have no will but thine, O God, 
** My hope is fix'd on thee^ 
That when the path of life IVe trod> 
^ My soul to heaven will flee. 



M 



^ 



'' Content to stay, resign'd to go 

^ To seek my kindred skies, 

Or, happy 111 remain below 

'' Till thou shalt bid me rise.- 



^ And then, O God, through Christ the Lord, 

^ My soul thou wilt receive, 
** To sing and praise thy name ador'd, 

'' And ne'er thy presence leave.'' 

That thought sublime, too great for man. 

To be for ever blest! 
To dwell with Christ, his works to scan — 

^e Godhead manifest! 

M. lU 



SONNET. 

BY LOKENZO DE MEOICIS. 

Lo spirito talora a se ridutto, 
Ed id mar tempestoso e travgliato 
Fuggito in porto tranquillo e pacato, 
Pensando ha dubbio e vuolne trar costrutto, 
S'egli ^ ver, che da Dio proceda tutto, 
E senza lui nulla ^ civ^ il peccato — 
Per sua graiia se ci b concesso e dato 
Seminar qui per corne etemo frutto— 
Tal grazia in quel sel fa operazione 
Ch*a riceveria h volto e ben disposto— 
Dunque che cosa ^ quella ne dispone ? 
Qual prima sia, vorrei mi fosse esposto, 
O tal grazia, o la buona inclinazione? 
Rispondi or tu al dubbio ch*^ proposto. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The reftig'd spiilty worn and tempest tost. 
Serenely pausing o*er its dangers past. 
Looks inward, as the troubled waters cease, 
And, doubting, questions why it is at peace. 
If all that is, must come of power divine— 
If all is God's, except the creature's sin— 
If by his grace it has indeed been given 
To sow on earth, that we may reap in heaven— 
And if that grace be wont to do its part 
Upon the softened and the willing heart— 
What is it makes it willing ! Would I knew 
Which first upon the alter'd bosom grew, 
The inclination or the grace it sought— 
Say, if thou kaowest— and answer to the doubt, 

ANSWER. 

The morning's icy bosom does not melt 
Till the fijTst sun-beam kindles in the east — 
Yon orb opaque, that lights the midnight sky> 
'Can not to shine ere it received the beam. 
Opaque, and cold, and lifeless more than they, 
)11 could the bosom in itself enkindle 
A spark of holiness where all was sin. 
Springs the fresh grain, or e'er it has been sown ? 
God is the husbandman — ^he brake the ground, 
He gave the culture, and he sow'd the seed — 
And if it bear us e'en but one poor thought. 
But one faint wish of goodness,' one desire 
For grace and holiness, it is from him* ^ 

Since it is good, of us it could not come, 
For we are evil — Goodness does not come 
Of evil — God aloue is good. To him 
Be all the glory, for the gift is his. 
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Wb bave , obser?,ed . t^t the Tsraelites on arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Canaan, B.C. 1451, found 
the country already possessed and fully inhabited. — 
Several nations are mentioned by their historian, and the 
whole tract of country being small, the possessions of 
each separate state must of course be very inconsiderable. 
We sball name them slightly for some time forward, as 
they come in continual contact with the people whose 
history we have, been writing, and shall have hereafter to 
pursue. 

The kingdom of Ifoab is supposed to have extended 
not more than forty miles in either direction. The Moab- 
ites were governed by kings, and employed themselves 
chiefly in pasturage and the rearing of cattle, in which 
their wealth conMsted. More of their customs isnotknown; 
neither is it known what language they spoke. Some 
remembrance of the religion of Lot, their progenitor, 
they probably retained, as they used circumcision ; but had 
corrupted it with the. grossest idolatry, and the Israelites 
were forbidden to intermarry with them. As the Moab- 
it^s were. not, Ijke some of the nations, subdued and 
exterminated, to make room for the wanderers, they con- 
tinued to be their neighbours, and were frequently, at 
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different periods of their history, engaged in war witb 
them. And this is all we hear of these people, ere in 
later times they lost the name of Moabites in the general 
appellation of Arabians. 

Ammon was immediately north of Moab, and probably 
of no greater extent ; it is supposed, from the tribute of 
corn afterwards imposed on them, that corn was the pecu- 
liar production and riches of the province. As they, too, 
were descended from Lot, they probably resembled the 
Moabites in their habits and customs. We hear that they 
worshipped images under the names of Baal, Moloch» &c. 
words that signify no more than Lord or King; and it is 
said they sacrificed to them their own babes. . We hear 
of them as strong in war in the time of Saul, and also 
much later in the history of the Jews, to whom they at 
last became subject. They, too, were lost sight of early 
in the Christian era, and were blended with the Arabians. 

Media was likewise a part of Arabia, a mountainous and 
sandy country, in which was the mount Sinai, and of which 
the extent is not known. They were a numerous people, 
composed of shepherds and merchants. The shepherds 
moved up and down in tents, driving their cattle before them 
even when they went to war. The merchants travelled from 
place to place in large companies to trade, leaving their 
cattle to the care of women. By what they traded in, we 
can form some slight idea of their advancement in civili- 
zation. They sold gold, jewels, bracelets, chains, and 
ear-rings ; purple raiment for their kings, and collars for 
their camels : and from their purchase of Joseph, it is evi- 
dent they also dealt in slaves. They are considered to 
have descended from Abraham, and Jethro, whose daugh- 
ter Moses married, was a worshipper of Abraham's God: 
Others of them, therefore, might bq so, but the most were 
idolators. We bear much of their wealth, and when at- 
tacked by the Israelites it is said they had castles, and 
that they armed them : but we cannot well know what 
sort of places of defence they then might be. They were 
several times subdued and almost destroyed by the 
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Israelites — bat rose again at remote periods, always 
famoas for their wealth, till they too were lost in the 
general name of A.rabiahs. 

Edom, as we have already said, was inhabited by the 
descendants of Cain. Their first form of government is 
not known, but we soon hear of kings of Edom. The 
|)eople were warlike, and comparatively powerful. The 
origin of many arts and sciences is ascribed to them, but 
we scarcely find for what reason. If Job, as is supposed, 
dwelt among the Edomttes, and as remotely as it is be- 
lieved, they were early acquainted with the study of astro- 
nomy, and also with navigation. Sometimes contend- 
ing with ' the Jews, and sometimes subject to them, 
all that remained of the Moabites a century after the 
birth of Christ, were converted and incorporated with 
the Jews. 

Of Amalek we know even less, though they are called 
at that time the first of nations — something greater, pro- 
bably ,> than the small stiates around them.' They frequently 
ap|iear in Jewish story, but the Creator had sentenced 
them to entire destruction, and they totally disappear 
in the time of Hezekiah. 

Canaan, on which all these kingdoms nearly bordered, 
and which was itself the land promised to Abraham, 
was originally settled by Canaan, the son of Ham. Living 
on the borders of the sea, they very early became mer- 
chants, and in later history were famous in commerce un- 
der the name of Phoenicians. We find by their resistance 
to Joshua and his armies, that they were well furnished 
with weapons, had chariots of war, and fortified towns. 

Fighting, therefore, had long ere this become a thing 
customary and well understood in these parts. They re- 
sited Joshua six years, when great numbers left the 
country, and are said to have seized on a part of Egypt : 
but it was not till the days of Solomon that the contest 
closed between the new claimants to the land of Canaan 
and its original possessors. 

The country of the Philistines, afterwards called Pa- 
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]estin6y a name applied at last to the whole district. given 
in possession to Israel, was a country on the sea coast, 
much mentioned in sacred story. They are supposed to 
have emigrated from Egypt, of course to be the descend- 
ants of Ham. They had sometimes a king, but seem to 
haye been more nnider the rule of their nobles ; the lords 
of the Philistines are more spoken of tban tJbeir kings. 
This country was famous for the splendour and richness of 
its cities, and for its inveterate enmity to the Isruelit^s ; 
of whom they were sometimes the victims, sometimei; the 
conquerors. They too, for some time preserved the re- 
membrance of the true God, but intermixed idolatry yriifk 
his worship, and shortly abandoned it altogether. : /Though 
termed in e^rly history great and' powerful, and long 
ipaintainin^ themselves in arms against the small states 
around them, alternately subduing and subdued, 4hey 
were at Jast sw^lpwed up and lost in the growing pow-> 
ers pf Egypt ai^d Assyria. - . ^ . . , 

Such ^as the country into which the waoderiqg. people 
pf (^pd we^e conducted, and in which their future. story 
,^ iq be.ficted, ' .The^iviioie district, comprising all these 
nations together, was not so large as 4he kingdom of 
France ; it was very mountainous, and great part of it 
desart^ Of their advancement in civilization we. have 
already mentioned all that we know, and of their total 
abandonment of the world's Creator, we have had proof 
enough. ^ Unless lilgypt be excepted^ it was probably at 
^his time the. most advanced and most populpus part of 
theearth« 

The, kingdom of Syria, which lay to the northward of 
tbpae* ^}S^^ be equally advanced in civilization and in 
po^wer, as it is considered by all historians to be among 
the nations of great antiquity. But whatever^ fables 
may have been told, there is no authentic mention of it 
till very long after this period. We prefer, therefore, to 
leave it, as we have already done Egypt and Assyria, 
(declining to begin a history of which we know nothing 
that can ^be authenticated, and content with remarking 
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that it certainly at' this time existed, probably in 'the 
same state as its oeigsfaboars. 

It is thus we mnst leave oar iocreasiag world, 2558 
years after its creation, 1451 before the birth of Christ, 
and pro'ceed^with our history of the Jews. 

Hldt^RY OP THB I8RABLITBS FROM THE DEATH OF MOSES TO TH E 
DEATH OF JOSHUA. 

Immediately after the death of Moses, the Israelites 
under the command of Joshua, made' preparation to 
pass the river Jordan, all that now divided them from 
their promised possession. Joshua had already sent spies 
to exao^tBe the country, and the city of Jericho in par- 
ticular, which was to be first attacked* We need not 
repeat their adventures, the dangers incurred from the 
just suspicions of the Canaanites, and their escape by the 
assistance of Rahab. All now was ready, and the priests 
were commanded to take up the ark and carry it before 
the people to the edge of the river, whose waters, at that 
time overflowing their banks, immediately divided, and 
allowed the multitude to pass through on dry ground. 
About forty thousand men, armed and prepared for bat* 
tie, were thus landed on the plains of Jericho, five days 
before the fortieth anniversary of the Passover, first cele- 
brated on the eve of their departure from Egypt. They 
kept it in their camp at Gilgal, on the plains of Jericho, 
in sight of their affrighted enemies, who had seen their 
miraculous passage oyer the river : being now in a land 
of plenty, the supply of manna ceased. It was here that 
one; calling, himself the Captain of the Lord's Host, no 
doubt the Son of God, the future Saviour, appeared to 
Joshua, and instructed him how to take the ciij. We 
need not extract from the sacred writings the description 
of that extraordinary siege. By the fall of the city the 
fame of Joshua was established throughout the country. 
As usual, disobedience of God's commands put a stop to 
their progress, and they suffered a defeat; but the de- 
linquent being discovered and punished, all again went 

6 3 
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well. The next city, Ai, was taken by nlore ordinary 
means, and burnt to ashes. This done» J osbua, as Moses 
bad directed, read over his writings to the people, and 
offeced sacrifice. to God. 

The people of Gibeon, alarmed 'aft 4be snccess of the 
invaders, sent to make timely peace with them, consent- 
ingf to gvvewp theii^ territories and become tbeir servants, 
to draw water and hew wood. Five other king^s, so nu- 
merous were. the. rulers of this small district, inconse- 
quence attacked the GibeonfteS) whom Joshua and hia 
army succesisfcilly defended J It war onLrtbisKyccaston a 
mir^le was performed fitted' to strike with peeuKar awe 
the enemies of God. The sun and the'mfooii,- at the 
Command of Joshua^ remained stationary in -'the heavens 
a whole day. Such is Ihfe mode of 'expression used in 
the Scripture : and though' it has' been a sooree of oraeb 
dispute; we cannot perceive that it c6ntradicts the pre- 
sent system -of astronomy, or is contradicted by it. Even 
now that we are better informed tbau to suppose the sun 
ever movesi we o&e the siame langoage: we say the sun 
rises and the son sets, and w^ wtite andtaik of the sun 
afid the moop moving through tlie heavens-^no writer 
who^ is not speaking astronomically ever thiifiks. of ex- 
pressing himself otherwise. It would bate been extra- 
oi^ditiary, indeed, if Joshua bad done so/ who spoke in^ 
the presence and for the benefit of persons toi whom the 
syi^tems of the universe were probabljj^ uiikn^WD, even if 
be knew himself that it was the eartb wtieb was arrested 
in its- motion. And thoogb» ad the Bible iit* the word of 
God| there codd certainly be no ignora1»ee'o(r errdr init; 
it is equally oertain^the Bible was not intended to teach 
us astronomy, and if it had been otherwise expressed, 
it would, to by far the greater number, have been quite 
unintelligible. 

Joshua defeated successively all the other kings of the 
southern parts, and having exterminated' every humiln 
being he found there, returned to his climp iii Gilgal. 
The cruelty of such a war of extermination; has been ob- 
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jeeted by tho^d wb^ lave- t)o dispute /tbati«irifldoiii of their 
Creator^s gpverDmeot. B»t some persons forj^et that the 
land was God V before it was their'a who: held it, for him- 
self had made it, and he had a right to dispossess them 
if he pleased, iand bestow it on others. They forget, too, 
that they wtio claimed this land, and held it and enjoyed 
It by his bounly and forb?^ra«ttce, bad refaped to acknow- 
ledge bimilb^r £ro.d,. aiid,WQre in open rebellion against 
him* setvingi and obeying other lords* Can it be said 
that bQ didsinore ot^^kiss than justice and his right, when 
he commaaded that not one of them should remain alive { 
Even an earthly prinoe ifc allowed to execute such wrath 
as this on- sobjecis -who ^oibatiriately. resist his authority. 
It seems tor us that all the diffibuities raised on these sub- 
jects, arise dimply /tfrom the mistaken supposition that 
thfe ^airth we are allo^^d to dwelling belongs to us and 
ndt-4o him who made^t* ;, 

After'six years of Uninterrupted victory* Joshua, hav* 
iog defeated' thirty<»onerkings, took possession of all that 
part of the cionntry in which they were at first to settle, 
though not all they were eventually to have ; and being 
now at pleace, preceeded to divide it as the.Lord directed 
him, together with that which yet remained to conquer. 
The liovites, beiiig devoted to the service of God> and 
to be payed from the ofiferings of) the sanctuary by tithes 
md perquisites, hud no share in the distribution. But 
the children of Joseph; Epfaraim: and Manasseh, being 
two tribes, there were twelve without the Levites, and^ 
the land was abeordingly so divided and given by lot. 
Calebs of the tribe of Jadafa^ who only.with Joshua had 
survited the ^^n^eanee of God in the wilderness, was 
done allowed to xboose the portion of his tribe. They 
set op the ark and the tabernacle in the city of Shibh, 
Benif the centre of the country* - Joshua had for his own 
share of the lot g^ven to his tribe, a city in Mount 
Ephr&ioi, wUch he rebailt, near to Shiloh. A few cities 
▼er^ Set apart as places of refuge for those who had shed 
blood a^identally, in whith they were seeared from re^ 
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venge or punishment. And forty-eight cities, dispersed 
over the different parts of the country, were given to the 
Levites or Priests, to dwell in, with the suburbs for tbeir 
cattle. 

Years of peace had passed over the heads of these 
favoured race, when Joshua perceived his end approaeh- 
iog, and, like his pious predecessor, assembled the chiefs, 
and elders, and judges of the people, to receive his last 
instructions. It is supposed that not less than fifteen or 
sixteen years had elasped between this and the peaceable 
settlement of the nation. Joshua reminded the assembly 
of the past interference of Grod in their behalf, and his 
future promises, pledged on their adherence to his com- 
mands: he most especially exhorted them against any 
connexion by marriage with the people of this land, and 
forbade them even to mention the names of their false 
gods. He received from the people a solemn promise 
that they would serve the God of Abraham only, inscribed 
the promise in the books of the law, and set up a stone 
near to the sanctuary, as a memorial of their engage- 
ments. 

This done, Joshua very shortly died, and was buried oo 
bis own estate, at th6 age of a^fauodred and ten, B.C. 
1726. Of this holy man and successful warrior, we have 
little more to remark, than his firm trust and unvarying 
obedience to the God of his fathers* These, indeed, 
seem to have been Israel's best days, as it regards their 
character — for we hear few instances of rebellion or mis- 
trust throughout the government of Joshua; and we are 
expressly told that they kept their allegiance to 66i 
through his life and that of the elders, his contemporaries, 
who outlived him. It is supposed, but not certainly 
known, that Joshua wrote the book that bears his name. 
It might be so called, only because he is the principal 
subject of it. 

The Hebrews being now an established nation; this is 
the fittest place in our history, perhaps, for a brief descrip- 
tion of their national customs add habits. Of the boun- 
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dar][, of their country we have spoken. We are used 
to bear jtcalled sometimes Cansian, sometimes Palestipe, 
often the Hoi; I^nd.' Their government has been called 
a Theocracy » becanse it Wais . nnder the immediate com- 
manci of Grbd, the only one in tho world that ever was so. 
And when they had earthly kings, God reserved to him^ 
self the choice of them-^s in Saal^ David, and Solonion, 
making, it at ledgth hereditary in the family of David. 
Stiirtheir laws were/compiled by God^ and their princes 
Wd no power to change them. ,What those taws ^ere 
It is impossible for us to enumerate. Being foraged by 
t^e Deity hiinself, the; must be a pe|r(ect n^odel accord- 
ipg to the situation ot those for wboni they were Qom^ 
•pileq. Their civil an^ religious customs were mostly 
founded upon their laws, and their fefist^ and ceremonies 
bad air some reference to their rialigion. The first salu- 
tation of their guests was bowing to the ground,, if they 
!iF^f)e, superiors; if equals, a kiss, or an embrace. .Then 
foWpWe^ the ceremony of washing thet/eet and pouring 
oil pn the head. ^ This done, the master of the. ho ns^ be- 
S?^ to ask a blessing, if there^was no stranger, present 
wjbp^^ he wished to complimeM withv that office. He 
then filled the cup with wine^ and ^ving blessed the Cre* 
^^r of the vine, sipped it, and passed it to the guests. 
Th^ same was done with the bread, which tbe master 
.first broke.^ and when they had finished eatingt the person 
who asked the blessing first, was obliged to give thanks : 
and the feast was concluded with another cup of wine. 
It|doe8 iiot appear that they had any sort of games or 
spectacles, and Jewish commentators assert that all things 
ofjthat sort w;ere absolutely. forbidden. 
, Titles and dignities they had none^ bat thosc^ that im- 
plied some o^ce, as generals, treasurers, &c. Their 
proper names, given them at (heir circumcision, had all 
some .reference or njteaning, ai^d the syllables El and Jab, 
the Hebrew namea of God, were frequently attached to 
their»appellatiens. Thus, Abijah means God my Father ; 
Mid Daniel, Judgment of God. Their lives were frugal 
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and laborious, and their climate liealthful, wherefore 
we hear of very few diseases amongst them. Their way 
of mourning for the dead was very unlike that of our 
days. They put ashes on their heads instead of perfumes, 
wore sackcloth next their skin, and lay on the bare 
ground. They fasted, kept profound silence, and some 
even chose to lie on ashes, or on the dunghill, and to avoid 
the light. If the person thus mourned was of conse- 
quence, it sometimes lasted a month: for an ordinary 
person or near relation; about a week. As soon as a 
person died, all the relations came to the house and sat 
dowii on the ground in silence, whilst thie house resounded 
with the voices of mourners and the sound of instruments 
faired for the occasion. It was considered the duty of 
the nearest relative to close the eyes of the corpse : some- 
times spices and costly drugs were burned around it. 
The formof conveying the body to the grave does not 
appear ; but we hear of numbers of peopte following with 
their clothes rent. They had no consecrated burying- 
ground ; each person of any '6onsideratit>n having their 
family sepulchre in an orchard or garden, or somewhere 
on their own estates. They preferred to have them cut 
in the solid rock^ and closed the mouth with a large stone, 
which was to be frequently whitened that it might be 
more observable. In respect to their dwellings, they 
were flat, low, and plain, and suited to the warmth of the 
•climate. 

Their principal arts were war, husbandry, musick, and 
poetry. In war they used the same arms as were usual 
with other nations, but it appears they fought mostly on 
foot, though their adversaries used abundance of horses 
and chariots. Agriculture was in much repute^ and 
every man was expected to cultivate his own land, at 
least in the earlier part of their history. It* was doubtless 
very productive, and their fruits, and herbs, and plants 
are always named among their riches. Trades ' and 
manufactures they had few or none tilt David or Solo- 
mon's tioie, and then they seem to have been carried on 
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differently to what they were in other nations. Each 
family appears to have supplied its own wants in a great 
measure. As we have no paintings or statues by which 
to learn their dress, as of the Greeks and Romans, it is 
less certainly known. The beauty seems to have con- 
sisted in the brilliancy of colour and fineness of texture : 
the plainest and most common was white. Some cover- 
ing they wore on their heads and feet, but of what form 
or of what material is not known. The women wore a 
great many ornaments and jewels on their necks, arms, 
and feet. 

Poetry was the art in which the Hebrews excelled, 
surpassing, probably, every other nation. Monarchs, 
priests, and prophets, all composed in verse. The most 
beautiful parts of the Old Testament, we know, are so 
written, though the metre and order of the verse is not 
now to be ascertained. Still its beauty remains, and is 
judged unequalled in any language. Of their musick we 
have none left by which to jndge, but must suppose it 
bore some parallel with the poetry sung to it. They had 
stringed instruments and wind instruments, and their 
great fondness for musick appears on all occasions. 

The Hebrew language, as we now have it in the Scrip- 
tures, was the common tongue. The pronunciation is 
lost to us, but not so its beauty, power, and conciseness. 
They wrote always from right to left. The first writing 
they had, the Decalogue, we know was on stone, and the 
habit of writing on tables, perhaps of wood, continued in 
our Saviour's time. But they had also rolls, it is likely 
of skin. Of learning they had probably very little. We 
hear neither of schools nor colleges : their sons were bred 
to exercises of war or husbandry — their daughters to 
household occupations. There is mention, indeed, of 
the schools of the prophets, but these were evidently for 
the study only of their own sacred writings — all other 
knowledge they seem to have despised. There was 
amongst them a set of people termed prophets, and sons, 
that is pupils or disciples, of the prophets. These lived 
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together separately from the people, in mean houses of 
their own building ; their food was chiefly of herbs, except 
when the people sent them better fare ; their dress plain 
and coarse, bound with a leathern girdle. They were 
regarded by some as madmen, but by others treated with 
reverence and attention. Of their employn^ent to do 
the errands of the Almighty we hear .sufficiently in tlie 
holy writings. 

(To be eontinMed,) 
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LETTER THE THIRD. 



I CLOSED my last with saying that there is but QQ,e pfith 
of safety through a world whose resistless ^orroW;S.aQd 
seductive joys may prove alike inimical to your present 
and eternal welfare: and that safe path must, surely pe 
in the restitution of all you have and all yoji^r^ t^ the 
only purpose for which you live at all and are possessed 
of any thing. The purpose of your creation was».t^at 
you might serve your Maker, and by the improvement of 
yoqr powers heroi be made ready to abide wi,tb hin^ eter- 
nally . That was his purpose. Oars, indeed, has proved 
so different, that he has given our folly way^ apd thj^ ori- 
ginal design of our creation is well nigh obliterated. But 
ho has not changed his mind. Our happiness .1^ safety 
are still but where they were, and will bear f^xact pro- 
portion to the nearness of our return to the path from 
which we liave gone aside. 

You, ask. me, and I expected the question.^ w^^ther I 
mean that you are to give up every study that is not re* 
Hgious, and relinquish every occupation and interest, 
however innocent, with which your doty to God has 
nothing to do. But, my love, are there any lawful 
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interests and iDQocent paraaits with which yoar doty to 
God has not to do ? St. Paul did not tUnk so— for he 
said, " Whether I eat or drink, I do all to the glory of 
God" — yet eating and drinking are among the most com- 
mon and least spiritual of our concerns ; for they are the 
enjoyments of the brute as perfectly as they are ours. 
Our duties towards each other, too, yon must remember, 
are our duties towards God, even to their minutest points, 
for it is he who requires them at our hands : and were it 
possible that every tie to society could be lawfully broken 
and ourselves isolated from all existent beings, hiirclaims 
would still pursue us even there, for all we owed to our- 
selves would be primarily a duty owed to God. If you 
have found any pursuit from which the thought of the 
Deity and of his claims must necessarily and from its 
very nature be excluded, without knowing what it is, I 
think T may venture to say that it must be relinqubhed. 
But I understand your question to refer to the employ- 
ment of your time and talents in things that are certainly 
not necessary to a religious life, and cannot well be 
proved to be promotative of it : the mere flowers of ex- 
istence, which, however fondly cultured, must die on the 
soil that produced them. 

I am aware that the best and wisest have something 
differed in opinion on this subject : I can but off^er you 
my own, with deference to those who can amend it. 
First, then, how came we by these talents and powers? 
Have they grown up since the fall, the offspring of our 
degradation, the inventions of iniquity ? That is impos- 
sible. However the use of them may be our own, the 
powers themselves must be of God, our Creator. And 
If they are so, why did he give them us? Certainly not 
for onr harm, neither without a purpose, for he made not 
any thing in vain. And then from analogy with his own 
glorious works — Has the Creator placed nothing about 
us that is not essential to our eternal welfare? Has he 
taken no pains to sweeten the fruit and paint the flower, 
without which we could have lived and died as safely? 

VOL. II. H 
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'^e cpal4 hayei^Qne to heaveD 9fi well, — to our poor think- 
iog, perh^ipfl, much better^ — ^had man at first oeen placed 
i^ no spch paradbe of sweets. From this I conclude, 
tbpit.so far from heing^ a sin to cultivate any talent we 
may pos^ess^ it is an i^bsolnte duty to do so, if we can^ 
and to apply it to the bpst use we can find for it ; and that 
tlipse.ypong pepple, who on becoming e9rnest in religion^ 
lay aside all on)am<&ntal pursuits, arq ci:ossin^ the designs 
and despising the gifts of their Cre^tor^ 

I am awar^e it may be answered that suph are no^ the 
eoiploym^ents of angel^ and of saints in h^aTen, ^hqn^ we 
^riO preparing to join and desiring to resennble. But, 
ab|s ! we are yet neither angeb nor saints iq heaven, nor 
/BQPjE^blc of resembling them. There are many thin^ 
proper and healthful, .and even necessary to the cliila, 
thai will not be continued when he attains to maphood, 
tbpiigh that. is the state for which he is pr^epariog, and the 
nUiniate object of his education, It is alleged to us 
again by <9ome you^g persons that the pursuance of the 
4^compMshm^nts of life is prejudicial to their, miqds, in 
that it draws off their thoughts fro^ God, chills the fer- 
vour of their religion, and brings them in too close con- 
tact with the world. I believe this is, more than they 
k^of^w: and if it is.sp, perhaps instei^ of precipitaj^ely re- 
l^iquishing th/em, they had better examine what it is in 
tbemsplves that thus makes evil of what God made good, 
and /see if by apy means it may not be corrected. I say 
it is more tl^n they know, because young people do not 
. koow what is good for them, in religion especially. They 
know what tbpy like : and if their hearts be warm and 
their piety sincere, it is natural that they should like to 
throw aside all lesser concerns, and give themselves en- 
tirely to that which is very properly their first and dearest : 
having, with good reason, most enjoyment in religious 
reading, they may like to banish all other from their li- 
braries. But this is no proof that it is good for them. 
They know not the possible effects of too much excita^ 
tion, even in the right, or how incapable their feeble 
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minds may be of dwelling always on one subject, without 
lisk of impairing what they mean to purify. In short, 
they know Dothing at all but this plain fact, that whatever 
is their doty must be good for them. ^Lud so we come 
but where we were, to the question, whether it is our 
duty to make use of all the talents with which we are en- 
dowed, so far as our situation and circumstances may 
enable as, or to leave them as sinful, or at least con* 
temptible pursuits t We have given some reasons to 
suppose the former— and if it be yet asked us how can it 
possibly be our duty to God to pursue studies and opcu- 
patioDs that refer to this world only ?— Perhaps, because 
it is sqmetimes better for our health to take a worthless 
draught of water, than a costly and exhilirating cup of 
.wine. Perhaps, because it is incumbent on U3 to contri- 
bute sdl we can to the pleasantness of tbif brief vroridi by 
wearing as much of ornament on our minds as may ix>n* 
sist with more solid excellence ; or a part of the dnfy we 
owe each other, to be as amiable, agreeable, and enter- 
taining, as we can be without sinful compliance. And 
above all, that we may not lose that influence which 
talent and intellect always give over the minds of qtl^ers, 
which may be used to the best of all purposes^ the gloiry 
of God and their eternal welfare. 

And now, my love, since the renunqiatipn of all nij^re 
«artbly pursuits is not what I meant, perhaps ypu begin 
to wonder what I did mean by the admoni^on with which 
I closed my last letter and began this. Ti^e most im- 
portant of things may be done from a wrong motive, and 
the most trifling from a right one. This was paost especi- 
ally what I meant ; and also the giving to things their 
right places, making what is ornamental subordinate to 
what is useful, and what is useful for time, to what is use- 
ful for eternity: and the keeping always in view the end, 
and issue, and purport of the whole, the glory of God, 
and your soul's felicity. I may have occasion to expl^ 
myself better in speaking of the employment of your 
time. 



Id 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

(Continued from page M.) 

Even now, bad Charles been wise, moderate, and 
sincere, be migbt have kept bis throne. His enemies 
had quarrelled among themselves, and the one party 
woold willingly have joined with him to crash the* other. 
They whose consciences wonid not allow them to remain 
in peace while the beautiful liturgy of our Church was 
imposed upon them, no sooner graned the ascendancy, 
than tbey issued a directory of worship of their own, con- 
demning all who would not conform to it to hatred and 
persecution under the name of Separatists. Adopting 
as their own the vices against which they had taken arms, 
they in turn became the persecutors of the pious. ** And 
now,'' says Mrs. Hutchinson, **it grew to a sad wonder 
that the most zealous promoters of the cause were more 
Bpitefully carried against their own feithful armies^ by 
whom God had perfected their victory over their ene- 
mies, than against the vanquished foe ; whose restitution 
they henceforth secretty endeavoured, by all the arts of 
treacherous, dissembling policy: only that they might 
throw down those whom God had exalted in glory imd 
power to resist their tyrannical impositions. At that 
time, and long after, they prevailed not; till that pious 
people, too, began to admire themselves for what God 
had done by them ; and to set up themselves above their 
brethren, and then the Lord humbled them again beneath 
their conquered vassals." 

So speaks the pious historian- of events in which she 
saw nothing but the will and power of God, and the pride 
and folly of men. She marks with equal eye the fall of 
friends and foes, and freely confesses the dereliction^- of 
ber party from their avowed principles. We cannot b«t 



teijiark the diflerent vi^w taken af etents by one whose 
piety refers all things to the will of the Creator, and that 
of an ordinary historian. Who treats ihem as casuattjes, or 
as solely dependent on the management of men, never as 
the strokes of reftribotive justice. 

But Charles was too weak to be ever honest. He 
never had courage to do openly what he thought right, 
and abide the consequence^. The Presbyterians, in 
whose power he then was, desired to accommodate with 
him against the Independents, who had withdrawn from 
their conusels. Cromwell had not yet betrayed, proba* 
bly had i|ot even conceived, his projects of aggrandize- 
ment. The king's dishonest policy lost him this oppor- 
tunity of conciliation. Mrs. Hutchinson, in one brief 
sketch, paints his habitual character and conduct. 

*' About August of that year, the king was brought to 
pne of his stately [lalaces at Hampton Court, near Lon- 
doih nnd the army removed to quarters about the city, 
their head .quarters being at Putney. The king, by rea- 
son of his daily converse with the officers, began to be 
tnakKng with them, not only then but before, and had 
dr«kwn in some of them to engage to corrupt others to fall 
in with him : but to speak truth of all, Cromwell at that 
time was so incorjruptibly faithful to his trust, and to the 
people^s viterest, that he could not be drawn in to prac- 
tise even his usual and natural dissimulation on this 
occasion. His son-in-law, Ireton, who was. as faithful as 
hejL was ;iot so fully of. opinion,, till he haditried it and 
fo.uad to the contrary, but that the king might have been 

. managed to comply with the publick good of his people, 
after, he could no longer uphold his own violent will ; but 

. uppn .3om.e discourses with him, the king uttering these 
w0rds to him, ' I shall play my game as well as I can,' 
Ireton replied, ' If your majesty has a game to play, you 

. paqst give u^ also liberty to play, ours.' Col. .Hatchin- 

, saiipriyAtely dis^^ouj^siog with Ids cousin about the com-^ 
monipaUons.'be. had. with Jthe king,. Ireton's ^expressions 
wore these, * He gave us words, and we paid him in his 
h3 
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own coin, when we found he had no real intention to th6 
people*8 good, hat to prevail by our faetions to regain by 
art what he had lost in fight.' The king lived at Hamp- 
ton Court, rather in the condition of a guarded and well^ 
attended orince^ than as a conquered and purchased cap- 
tive; all his old servants had free recourse to him^ all 
sorts of people were admitted to come to kiss his hands, 
and do him obeisance as a sovereign. Ashburnham and 
Berkely, by the Parliament voted delinquents, came to 
him from beyond the seas, and others, by permission of 
the army, who had hoped they might be useful to incline* 
him to wholesome counsels ; but he, on the other side,, 
interpreting his freedom wherein he was permitted to live, 
Bot to the gentleness and reconcileableness of his Parlia- 
ment, who after all his injuries yet desired his restitution^ 
so far as it might be without the ruin of the people of the 
land, but rather believing it to proceed from their appre- 
hension of their own declining and his re*>advancing in the. 
hearts of the people, made use of this advantage to coT'^ 
pupt many of their officers to revolt from them and betray 
them ; which some time after they did, and paid the for- 
feiture with their lives. The Scotch lords and commis* 
sioners having free access to him, he drew that nation 
into the design of the second war, which furiously broke, 
out the next summer, and was one of the highest provo- 
cations which, after the second victory, brought him. to 
the scaffold.'' 

From thisroyal imprisonment Charles made his escape, 
hut being again arrested in the Isle of Wight, proposals 
were once more sent to him thither from the Parliament, 
apparently not unreasonable, but he refused to sign them, 
and thus, a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, he 
closed the hope of accommodation^ and remaiaed at their 
mercy. 

Meantime, Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband- were 
vainly hoping to return again to their peaceful home and 
domestick enjoyments. " The garrison of Nottingham 
heing seduced, Colonel Hutchinson removed bis family. 
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back to his o'Wu house at Owthorpe, but found that hav- 
ing stood uninhabited, and been robbed of every thing" 
which the neighbouring garrisons of SheUbrd and Wiver- 
ton could carry from it, it was so ruinated that it could 
not be repaired to make a convenient habitation, without 
as much charge as would almost build another. By 
reason of the debt his publick employment had run him 
into, not being able to do this at present, while his arrears 
were unpaid, he made a bad shift with it for that year. 
At this time his distemper of rheumatism was very s€te 
upon him^ and he was so afflicted mih pains in his head, 
which fell down also with violent torture upon all his 
joints, that he was not able to go for divers weeks out of 
his chamber ; and here we had a notable example of the 
victorious power of his soul over his body. One day, as 
he was in the saddest torture of this disease, certain horse 
^ame, somewhat insolently and injuriously, exacting 
quarter or monies in the town, whom he sent for, and 
telling them be would not suffer such wrong to be done 
to his tenants, they seeing him in so weak a condition, 
would not be persuaded to forbear violent and unjust 
actions, but told him his government was expired, and. 
they no more under his command ; with which and other 
saucy language, being provoked to be heartily angry, he 
felt not that he was sick, but started out of his chair, and 
beat them out of the house and town, and returned again 
laughing at the wretched fellows and himself, wondeping 
what was become of his pain, and thinking how strangely 
his feebleness was cured in a moment: but while he and 
those about him were in this amazement, it was not half 
an hour before, as his spirits cooled, that heat and vigour 
they had lent his members, retired again to their noble 
palace his heart ; those efforts wherein they had violently 
employed his limbs, made them more weak than before, 
and bis pain returned with such redoubled violence that 
we thought he would have died in this fit." We have 
transcribed this story, because it describes and very natu- 
rally explains one of those sudden cures, by many super- 
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^ stitiously believed to be miraculous, but in effect fldcrib-^ 
able to a strong excitation of the mind producing ex- 
traordinary effort* 

Wqx was now again breaking out in the country. The 
Scots were marching an army into England on the king's 
behalf, while the Presbyterians and Independents were 
too much engaged in quarrel with each other^ to mind 
the publick ititerest. Mrs. Hutchinson here again ex- 
plains the meaning of one of those terms we frequently 
meet with in our reading, without exactly perceiving the 
true meaning of them. 

*' At London things were in a very bad posture, the 
two factions of Presbytery and Independency being so 
engaged to suppress each other, that they both left off to 
regard the publick interest ; insomuch, that at that time a 
certain sort of publick*spirited men arose in the Parliament 
and the army, declaring against these factions and the 
grandees of both, and the partiality that was in thes^^days 
practised, by which great men were privileged to do those 
things which meaner men were punished for, to the scan- 
dal of the house. Many got shelter in the hoil/ie and 
army against their debts, by which others were defrauded 
and undone. The Lords, as if it were the chisef intcurj^st 
of nobility to be licensed in vice, claimed many.proiVQga- 
ti?es which set them out of the reach of common justice, 
which these good-hearted people would have commoidy 
to belong to the poorest as well as the mighty; and 
for this as well as such other honest declarations, 
they were nidoiamed Levellers. Indeed, as all virtues 
«e mediums and have their extremes, there rose np 
after in that name, a people who endeavoured the 
levelling of all estates and. qualities, which th6se so- 
i>er Levellers were never guilty of desiring, but were 
men of just and sober principles, of honest and religious 
ends, and therefore hated by all the designing and self- 
interested men of both factions. Colonel Hutchinson 
had a great iotimaey with many of these, and so £Eur as 
ihey acted according to the just, pious, and publick spirit 
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whiefa Hiey professed^ owned tfaem and ptotected them as 
far as he had power. These were they who first began 
to discover the ambition of Lieutenant-General Crom^ 
well and his idolators, and to suspect and dislike it. 
About this time he was sent down, after his victory in 
Wales, to encounter Hamilton in the north. When he 
went down, the chief of the Levellers following him out 
of town, to take their leave of him, received such profes- 
sions from him of a spirit bent to pursue the same just 
and honest things that they desired, that they went away 
with great satisfaction, till they heard that a coachful of 
Presbyterian priests coming after them, went away no less 
pleased ; by which it was apparent he dissembled with 
one and the other, and by so doing lost his credit with 
"both. 

** When he came to Nottingham, Cc4onel Hutchinson 
went to see him, whom he embraced with all the expres*- 
sions of kindness, that one friend could make towards 
another, and then retapning with him, pressed him to tell 
him what thoughts his friends, the Levellers, had of him. 
The Colonel, who was the freest man in the world from 
concealing truth from his friend, especially when it was 
required of him in love and plainness, not only told him 
what others thought of him, but what he himself con- 
ceived, and how muefa ft would darken all his glories, if 
'he should become a slave to his own ambition, and be 
guilty of what he gave the world just cause to suspect, 
and therefore begged of him to wear his heart in his face, 
and to scorn to delude his enemies, but to make use of 
his courage, to maintain what he believed just, against 
all great opposers. Cromwell made mighty professions 
of a sincere heart to him ; but it is certain that for this 
and such like plain dealing with him, he dreaded the 
Colonel, and made it his particular business to keep him 
out of the army ; but the Colonel, never desiring com^^ 
mand to serve himself, but his country, would not use that 
art he detested in others, to proeure himself any ^dv^ici^ 
taye." 
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W^ give thU extract as a striking portrait of that great 
dissembler, pow beginning to form his ambitious projects, 
and to be suspected b; jnore honest men. His successes 
with the army began to alarm the Presbyterian Parlia- 
meptj find they once more resolved to make terms with the 
king, and restore him to little less than the power against 
which they had been ao violently contending, and to over- 
throw ^ which they had deluged their country in blood. 
The treaty was made and confirmed by both houses of 
Parliament ; but it proved the ruin ,of die unhappy mo- 
natch, destined to be injured, alike by friends and foes* 
Mrs. Hutchinson says : " By this violent proceeding of 
the Presbyterians, they finished the destruction of him on 
whose restitution they were now so fiercely engaged ; for 
this gave heart to the vanquished cavaliers, and. such 
courage to the captive king, that it hardened him and 
them to their ruin. On the other side, it so affrighted all 
the honest people, that it made them as. violent in their 
zeal to pull dowui as the others were in their madness to 
Jtestore this kingly idol ; and the. army who wei:e princi- 
pally levelled and marked out for the sacrifice and peace- 
offering of this reconciliation, had some colour to pursue 
their late arrogant usurpations upon that authority which 
it was their duty rather to obey than to interrupt/' 

It was thus that the selfishness of one party coming in 
contact with the selfishness of the other, all parties went 
into excesses equally criminal, and all eventually feU. 
But for the present the army was strongest. They chased 
firom the house the Presbyterian members, and leaving 
none but the decided enemies of the king to debate in it, 
*' the treaty with him was concluded to be dangerous to 
the realm and destructive to the better interest, and the 
trial of the king was determined. He was sent for to 
Westminster, and a commission given forth to a court of 
justice, whereof Bradshaw, sergeant at law, was president, 
and divers honourable persons of the parliament, city 
and army, nominated commissioners. Among them Col. 
HotcbiQspn wf^s one, wI^q very much against bis uWn will« 
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was pat in ; but looking npon himself as called hereanto, 
durst not refuse it, as holding himself obliged by the 
covenant of God and the publick trust reposed in him, 
although be was not ignorant of the danger he run, as 
the condition of things then was." 

How sucb a man. as Colonel Hutchinson t(iroughout 
his life appeared, could fall into so great an error, and 
suppose tbe murder of his sovereign a work required of 
him by God, we confess ourselves totally unable to ex* 
plain. That he did it with a pious intention we believe — 
but we cannot think that the goodness of his intention, 
or the spirit of the times, or the influence of party, or 
any thing else that c^n be alleged, affords him the 
least excuse — ^that he knew the will of God no better is 
no plea — ^with the Bible in his hand he snrely might have 
learned it. That Mrs, Hutchinson speaks of the act and 
all the dangers and suffering it brought on him, as a 
sacrifice to religion and duty, we are less surprised — 
she was ac.customed to form her judgment upon his, and 
it seems to have been io^possible to her to think him 
wrong. However differently we hereafter find her speak- 
ing of it, we must content ourselves with considering the 
deed as one of those crimes which the best men, when 
abandoned by the counsels of Heaven for some presump- 
tion in themselves, are liable to commit, and all its after 
consequences to himself, as the just retribution of God 
for the wrong committed in his name. Having once 
remarked on this, we shall proceed with the narrative as 
Mrs. Hutchinson gives it. ' " 

*' In January, 1648, the court sat, the king was brought 
to his trial, and a charge drawn up against him for 
levying war against the parliament and people of Eng- 
land, for betraying their publick trust reposed in him, 
and for being an implacable enemy to the commonwealth. 
But the king refused to plead, disowning the authority 
of the court, and after three days persisting in contempt 
thereof, he was sentenced to suffer death.'* 
(To be continued.} 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



But if a man walk in, the nighty he stumbleth ; because 
there is no light in Am.— John xi. 10. 
The will of God is the light by which we ought to be 
guided. Nothing grievous can ever happen to us, sa 
long 83 we follow it. When we walk without this light, 
in the night of our own will, we cannot avoid either 
stumbling or going astray. Let thy will, O Lord, be 
a^ways the lamp which may enlighten my steps, and the, 
light which may direct me in thy ways. 

QUESNEU 

TTien said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, ^ 
ye continue in my word then are ye my disciples in- 
deed.— Jouv viii. at.. 

It is not then suflScient only to believe in Christ, we 
must likewise continue in his word in order to be his dis- 
ciples indeed. To continue therein, is not to have only 
a transient taste of it, nor to love some of its truths, nor 
to practice some one part of it, but to persevere in the 
practice of them throughout the whole course of our 
lives, and that upon a principle of love to God, and to 
make his law our joy and delight. QuBSNEL. 

O satisfy us early with thy mercy, that we may be glad 
and rejoice gll our days. — PsALM xc. 14. 
Is the one thing at all necessary to the other I Caa 
we not be glad and rejoice without any satisfaction from 
God's mercy I The PEalmist thought not. The spirit 
that dictated these words, did not account that a being 
under sentence of God's wrath, suffering all the miseries 
and exposed to all the punishment of sin, could taste of 
joy and gladness till there was some interference of mercy 
on his behalf: there seemed to him no prospect of a happy. 
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life, but in sd early acquaintance with God's meroy. 
Either he was mistaken then» or we are, for some of ns 
esteem that we can be happy without it, at least in the 
full flow of youth, and health, and spirits. All thoughts 
of seriousness but interfere; they are unnatural and 
almost inconsistent with a glad and joyful life. God 
and his mercy may bo at least dispensed with till age, 
sickness, or misfortune, oTorcIonds our mirth. If this be 
the thought of our hearts there is an important point at 
issue between ourselves and the word of God : and if 
the hour be yet early with us, it is of consequence that 
we determine it aright ; for on it may depend the joy and 
gladness of the whole life that is before us. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 

Jits. — Psalm ciii. 2. 

What passes in the secrets of the soul. He only knows 
who reads it. It is between ourselves and God. But if we 
may judge from the language of men, there is much need 
of this exhortation. The benefits conferred on us by God, 
seem to be the only things we cannot remember. If 
sorrow have befallen us, we do not fail to recall it. The 
trials, and the cares, and the dangers, the disappointments, 
the sufferings of our lives — O ! we hear enough of all 
these. They are the very pith of our discourse: no one 
forgets to complain. But how seldom is the word of 
gratitude so much as whispered amongst us« Who tells 
of the benefits the Lord has conferred on ns? Who re- 
calls the days that are passed, to search out the blessings 
enjoyed in them — unless indeed it be to complain that 
they are gone ? No ; our gratitude keeps no reckoning. 
On such a day some cruel loss befell me — in such a year 
1 suffered some great misfortune — so many hours I 
passed in pain and sickness. All this we remember well. 
Bat so many years I enjoyed my body's health — so many 
blessings were once allowed me to possessrr-so many 
sins I have committed and have been pardoned — so much 
evil I have deserved and have escaped it — so much good 
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I ha^e B«i deserfedasd kaive eiQo;ed%-^II seems we 
Jbeep BOiaACoaot'of these tUngis. Can it be that we for- 
fgetihem? 

T^he^. itmgit. Juul ihoui d^m ^md I ^iq>t §Uence ; thou 
ihaughte^ ljamalt0fiether.sucha<meim tkfmlf* 

Jt is sarpuimg. aad ik kis awf«l toiimffk the bardeaiiig 

effect .o£ l3Qdf& fovbearaoca ob* .thei thongbtless aad (he 

•widbed. That foKbearaDceiaod long^safleiiogy whieb, if 

lany tbiog coold, might sorely shame our perverseness 

iQitd iodiffereii0e«*^thaA suspense of ^stice that seems bb- 

williog to pass senteaoe, .loiteriDg as it were overonr 

beads, from day to day, prepared and yet unwilliog to 

-dieseead. This delay does^seem bat to eaooaiBge «aBy 

in their careless course. They bar^ done so atttbeir 

UvePj olbersihaive done: the> same before them, and no 

'lmrmibas0omaof.it. They are happy, they are pros- 

rpered-T*tBibatr.need to change their coarse ? Providence 

.has, set no mark of disapprobation on their ways, sineeit 

i has .sbedi only ;ble8si]^s on their beads. God has kept 

iBttenceattheir doings; be- must needs be of the same 

. msndi as: they. O rather say, tilat ootike yourselves, who 

itabe instant vengeance on these that wrong yon, who 

t liastily withdraw your favours from those that are ungrate- 

:Ciil to you,, who. cease your counsels to those that refuse 

.to .listen; say Uiat his forbearance out-meets your nt- 

-most provocation ; that you cannot weary him with your 

; fi>liy, or exhaust his patience with your - falseness* Say 

. thatbe. is. waiting to receive you vhile you are deltbera- 

. ting whether it.isworthi while to go to him, that he is yet 

• knocking at your door, whilstyou are too busy to open 

it. .. Q say that in mercy he> continues all bis blessings in 

yanrhafl^^and keeps silence while you misuse them: 

and; be amazed, and confounded and abashed at the dtf- 

' ferenee thatis between him and thee. 
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I DO not desire to make g^eat things of small^ or to 
magnify iote vices tke little discrepaiicies of cbaraoter» 
diat so incessaody Uemish the mwnl prospect cMround vs. 
Vice is OII9 thing, folly is another. In their tmportanoe 
no. comparison can be made. Against vice, in its fairest 
and most delasiveform, we hope ^ we shall be found ever 
to protest, whatever sanctioii cnstom, or fiuhion, or 
opinion, may have given it. Bat there are some- things; 
which are not vices, which cannot be called morally wroiqf^ 
and which yet need to be reported of as follies, where the • 
whisper of admonition may be timely heard. Next to 
being good, it is desirable to be agreeaUe-^nexttOibeiiig 
virtaoi», it is essential to be wise. When wo liave 
weeded our garden, we trim and prune dor iowem to 
make them bloom the fairer. So if in my silent wanderiBga 
through a noisy worid, I make report of some ^Ui^ I 
have listed that to my readers seem not to bear the cha« 
racter of wroags, I beg it be not believed I thought them 
snoh, or listened to them witb feelings nothing less pain- 
ful than to some other things by which man is injured and 
the Deity offended. But we are not content to mix up 
the bitter wormwood in our dishes, because it is not tl|e 
poisonous nightshade* Must we encouri^e a folly because 
it is not a vice, and torment each other aad ouiselvea 
because it does injury to no one ? Of the extent of the 
folly, I leave the wise to judge; of the grievousnesi of 
the torment, I presume to judge myself, having duly and 
amply proved it, as I trust to make it appear. 

It was my misfortune once to visit a family of people 
vory excellent and very amiable i and for ought I desire 
to advance to the contrary, very wise in ikkufp of mo- 
ment. Besides the mother, there were several yonog 
people of different ages, reaching from infanoy almost to 
womanhood, all happy, all compliant* and all oUigiog— 
except when they b^^ipeaed to be assailed with wfaul 
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they were pleased to call fear — but as fear has always 
respect to danger, fancied, real, or possible, I should 
{irefer to find some other name for it, becaase I can 
prove that it existed where danger was not possible nor 
even by themselves apprehended. What influence these 
attftoks had upon their own happiness it is hard to judge, 
because some people find their enjoyment in the miseries 
they create for themselves — but they made woful inroads 
on the enjoyments of others ; and for compliance, good- 
humour, and good-breeding, poor chance, indeed, had 
they to stand against the influence of these vehement 
emotions. 

Though the hour was late, I had scarcely laid myself 
down to rest on the night of my arrival, ere I was roused 
by the buzzing of voices and the sound of soft, stolen 
footsteps in the adjoining gallery. The young ladies had 
been disturbed by extraordinary sounds, or such at least 
as would have been extraordinary, had not the hearing of 
them recurred every other night. One was afraid to go 
to bed, and another was afraid to get up — one could tiot 
come into her room, and another could not come out of 
it. Some thought they heard, and others were sure they 
beard, but nobody knew what. Nor was it easy to per- 
ceive the purport and end of the commotion — for no one 
made any attempt to ascertain the real ground of alarm ; 
likely because they knew not where to look for it — or 
more likely because they were too much used to their 
own fears to expect to find any ground for them at all. 
And so after much listening, and starting, and whisper- 
ing, they were pleased at last to go to rest, and gene- 
rously allowed me to do the same. 
• I ventured in the morning to suggest that the indul- 
gence of unreasonable fears was not the concomitant of 
a strong mind, and did in itself much tend to weaken it : 
that in the presence of real danger it unfits us for exer- 
tion, and in the absence of it, costs us as much suffering 
as might the evil itself. I was answered by stories mani- 
fold and various of things that had been and things that 



might be, and the absolute certainty they still rataioed of 
having heard noises, fboiigh not one in their morning 
senses reaUy supposed there had been any thing to make 
the noise. 

Willing to close a eonversation I thoaght so little im-* 
proving, 1 proposed to two of the younger girls to walk 
with me in the gprounds. It was agreed to with pleasure ; 
they were polite, cheerful, and obliging, till we had 
walked — mast I own not more than some few hundred 
yards — when a small frog jumped out from the grass be* 
fore us and passed to the side of the path. A scream 
that might have startled even the insensible frog, broke 
from one of the young ladies, and they both protested 
they would go no farther on that path. It was in vain I 
represented to them that a frog is the most harmless of 
living thingHf having neither bite nor sting with which to 
vouad; and that, moreover, whether it were harmless or 
harmful, it had taken itself willingly away from us. They 
replied only that it was a hideous, shocking creature^ 
and frightened them to death. Equally in vain I urged 
my wish to reach the place to which that path would lead 
us — my wishes had no weight against their fears — they 
would not go, and excused themselves with saying they 
were dreadfully afraid of live things. We turned aside 
and took another path. But alas ! not far had we pur- 
eed it, when I saw upon the green turf where it had an- 
tiaiely fellen, a sweet little bird already dead and cold, 
its pretty eye unclosed, and not a feather ruffled. I 
picked it up to admire it, when suddenly hoih my com- 
panieas let go my arm and stepped some paces back, 
protesting loudly that they were dreadfully afinaid of dead 
thiBgB, and should never like to walk tiiat path again. 
Methought their path of life would scarce be easy, to 
ivhsm the living and tfaor dead were thus aUke terrific. 

We now pursued our walk^ but soon in utter hopeless-* 

Bess, oo my part, ef any thing like comfort or enjoy-* 

^eat if 'vm were to croM a meadow^ there was a cow, 

•r at least a horse in st-^whichever way we turned my 

I 8 
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cottipauioDS saw a mad, or a dog-^and when there wa^ 
neither man nor dog, nor any thing else, alive or deadf 
the way was so lonely they were afraid to go forward* 
They could not sit in the shade, lest the inhabitants of the 
bushes should descend on their heads — they could not sit 
in the sun, lest the winged insects should settle on their 
clothes. If I presented them with a flower, they let it 
fall, because they mistook the green leaffor a caterpillar* 
I wished them most heartily at home, and made what 
haste I might to rid myself of such troublesome com* 
panic ns. 

But scarcely had we reached the bouse, when^ for the 
furtherance of my day's amusement, a drive was pro- 
posed to view some neighbouring ruins. It will be be- 
lieved I was something comforted to find my walking 
companions were to be exchanged for some a little older^ 
to whom I hoped the live things and dead things might 
be less alarming. But, alas ! we now had not need of 
either. When the carriage went up hill, they were 
afraid it would run back ; when it went down hill, they 
were afraid it wonld run forward. If the horses went 
slowly, they were sure they would never go on ; if they 
went fast they were sure they would never stop. The 
drive was romantic and beautiful in the extreme, but 
the ladies saw nothing save the ruts in the road. I at- 
tempted conversation, but was interrupted by a scream 
every time the carriage lost its exact perpendicular. 
And at last, when the ebullition of their fears could be 
forborne no longer, they insisted on stopping the car- 
riage to enquire if the road was not very bad, and if it 
was safe to go forward. The former was too obvious to 
need the asking, the latter they were determined not to 
believe. When the carriage could not stop, they in- 
sisted upon getting out to walk ; and then, having made 
the driver go slower and slower, till the fleet hours of 
day were well nigh spent, they discovered that, they 
should surely be benighted ere their return, and of course 
be murdered, over and above having their necks broken 
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by the badmess of the road. These were certmnly no 
pleasing aoticipations ; and if I did not partake the ima- 
ginary ills, I was sufficiently tired of the real ones, not to 
oppose their returning without the accomplishment of 
our purpose, and listened all dinner time to assertions, 
proved and explained, of the absolute impossibility of 
reaching the place to which we had set out. 

All dinner time, did I say i It might have been so, 
had not an unhappy wasp presented itself with the sweets 
of the second course. There was other company beside 
myself at table, but that could not signify when a wasp 
was in the case. The servants were all put in requisi- 
sitioq with tongs, poker, and shovel ; the children started 
and jumped, and overset every thing in their way ; and 
the dinner remained to cool till the murder of the foe 
almost restored peace to the society — but not quite — 
for one was still sure it would crawl. Having a little 
girl next me, of whose good sense I had on some occa- 
sions formed a favourable opinion, 1 ventured to ask her 
why she was so much afraid of a wasp. She replied, as 
I expected, because it might sting her. I asked her if 
she had ever been stung by one. She assured me she 
had, in endeavouring to drive it from the table, whence, 
had she left it alone, it would probably have gone of it- 
self quite harmlessly: I asked her of the pain, and how 
long it lasted, and whether it was difficult to bear. Her 
answer implied, that though the pain was acute it was 
short, and that the remainder of my question seemed to 
her ridiculous. I then submitted it to her candour, 
whether in the wcrst issue of the case, which, considering 
the number of wasps that fly, and the number of people 
who will not let them fly in peace, occurs but seldom, the 
quantity of pain was really equal to the quantity of fear 
she had betrayed, and whether, in the certain anticipation 
of JQst so much pain by any other cause, she should have 
felt any fear at all ? She confessed that she should not; 
because, as she sensibly remarked, a slight and temporary 
inconvenience from bodily pain, was not worth a com- 
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plaiht» mach less an anUcipatory fear. But all this did 
not seem to her a reason why she should not scream at 
the sight of a wasp« Nor indeed was it, as she gave me 
occasion to learn ere the lapse of many hours — for the 
entrance of a moth, that never yet in the memory of man 
was known to sting, created to the full as much commo- 
tion later in the evening: so much, indeed, that most of 
the party retreated out of the' room in the midst of our 
musical festivities, and left me to play to myself. 

Full well I know that ladies who have grown up in 
the indulgence of such fears, and have come at lant tb 
persuade themselves there is a d^ree of delicacy and 
refinement in them, must go on to the end under the 
penalty due to their folly : that of tormenting themselves, 
and annoying others. But as my whispers are for the 
ears of those with whom nothing is yet too late, I wouM 
fain represent to them the absolute inconsistency of such 
fears with good sense and a rational mind. All extrava- 
gance is folly — because sound sense mainly consists iti 
giving to things their due degree of importance, amd 
proportioning the sentiment to the occasion that calb it 
forth. Fear, therefore, beyond the occasion, must be 
folly, even when some degree of danger exists: and 
though as a passion inherent in our nature, we cannot 
but be subject to it, we believe it wiilgenenEAy befovnd 
greater or less in proportion as die mind is strong or 
^eak. The unreasonable indulgence of fear, we spea^ 
«oW of that fear which has area! object and occasion, is 
surely dot consistent witli the calm and humble trust we 
profess to refpose in a superintending Pl^vidence, ^ith- 
oiut whose knowledge harm cannot 'by -any means fcefidl 
us. If it be urged that we ought to foresee and pmvide 
against danger, that is true— but fear, so far from acce- 
lerating this provident care, usually unifits us for using 
the means we have of avoiding or resmtiog ^evil : the 
courageous will escape, where the tilnid must inevitably 
sttJQTer. But tiiat sort of fear, if for watft of anotfaetterm, 
we so must call it, wliich is our jiresent siAjeet tfttept^- 
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hension, has nothiog whatever to do with danger— call it 
timidity, sensibility, or whatever we may, it is nothing 
but weakness and folly, and we may depend upon it, that 
being purely selfish, it is always unpleasing. It is consti- 
tational in some minds, no doubt, more than in others— 
but if we have a constitutional weakness of frame, we use 
all means to overcome it, and often with success. Then 
why not so with this our mental weakness? But, in fact, 
much more depends on habit and education than on na- 
ture. Some children are absolutely taught it, and others 
are foolishly humoured in it, till it is no longer in their 
own power, or in the power of any one to subdue it. I 
am certainly inclined to make an exception in those very 
extraordinary and wonderful cases of natural antipathy,' 
df which the existence is too certain to be disputed, and 
too inscrutable to be understood ; where an instinctive^ 
horror of some one particular thing gives such a keen 
perception of its presence as nothing can baffle or deceive. 
This, perhaps, it may be impossible to conquer. But 
tiiis bears no atialogy whatever to the multifarious fears, 
and horrors, and dislikes of which we have been speaking, 
by which reason and good sense are offended, selfishness 
much fostered and indulged, and the feelings and con- 
venience of others generally sacrificed to our own. 

Addressing myself exclusively to my younger friends, 
I would induce them to consider that most of those 
living things for which they have conceived a horror, are 
in themselves beautiful, and should be objects of our ad- 
tiiiration. I believe there is not in the whole creation a 
tiling that can properly be termed disgusting. It may 
be troublesome and annoying, if it obtrudes itself where 
comfort and cleanliness forbid its entrance, and may 
justly be removed, or, if necessary, destroyed. But in 
themselves; both reptiles and insects are most curiously 
and exquisitely wrought, and instead of shrinking from 
ihem with senseless horror, we may accustom ourselves 
to look at them with sensations of extreme pleasure, as 
the works of Him whose wisdom and power they mani- 
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fest, and of whose boanty they partake, in the eDJoyment 
of the existence he has bestowed on them. It is to some 
persons, and might be to all^ if they would cultivate ike 
feeling, a aource of infinite delight to watch the swarms 
of insects that people the whole creation in the mid-day 
of a summer son. There are those who receive as muck 
pleasure from the insect that settles on their finger, as 
from the wild-flower that blossoms under their feet 
This complacent feeling in the contemplation of nattire's 
living works, and that of persons who shrink from t^em 
with disgust, are merely habits of mind : the one may just 
as well be cultivated as the other. 

In respect to the fear of accidents and injuries from 
our fellow-creatures, I believe the best cure for it is an 
abiding sense of the ever-present Providence of Grod: 
and if we are constitutionally timid, we cannot better 
subdue it than by cultivating this consciousness of the 
Divine Protection, in sach a manner thatitmay recarte 
our minds on the first movement of alarm ; in idiort so as 
to become influential on our habits and seosatioas, and 
make a part of all our thoughts and feelings. 



LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRA.YER, 



LECTURE THE EIGHTH. 



Lead us not into temptation, hut deliver us from eviU 

If man can have fiardon for his sin as soon as it is 
committed — if he may go every night and every morning 
to bis Father's throne, and in a few brief words demand) 
and from his priceless mercy receive excuse for ail that 
he has done amiss that day — wiping out, as it were, wilh 
a sponge the debt that is against him, what needs he to 
trouble himself more for the amount! Groaler or lets 
he can be forgiven — and having pardon, has ]ie not 
enough ? No-^it is not enough^-aad he who thinks it 
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80 18 wanting yet of that. We have no promise that oar 
sin 18 pardoned whilst it is not hated ; and' when it is 
hated, a simple pardon is not snfiBcient. It is this, the * 
great, the vital difference, between the hired servant and 
the adopted child — between those who serve from love 
and those who serve from necessity. All have trans- 
gressed, and a mighty debt is registered against them. 
They onite in the prayer for pardon, and as far as the 
careless servant perceives^ how much the reckoning is 
against him, he too would be well pleased that it were 
cancelled. He keeps no reckoning for himself; but 
hearing that his Lord in heaven keeps one, the tale of 
pardoning mercy and redeeming love comes not unaccept- 
able to him. What or how much his sins are, he knows 
not, nor too much cares — ^but he has been taught to say 
he is a sinner ; and as pardon may be had, he thinks, for 
asking, he had better at a venture ask, and then he is se- 
cure. The account may run on ; and if there should 
proTe any deficiency in the end, he can plead his Saviour's 
merits and the promised pardon. To such a one, if he 
really felt his debt, which he does not, and really believed, 
ft'^ould be remitted to his prayers ; the former petitions 
would be quite sufficient — he need not go on to this. 

Far other is the feeling of the child. His sin is par- 
doned, indeed, and he believes it so ; the terror, there- 
fore, of the punishment is passed : but this is not suffi- 
cient. Sin is his abhorrence and bis shame. It ia the sin 
itself, more than its consequence, he fears: and he has 
reason — for it mars his earthly happiness, offends the 
Father he adores, and attaints the holiness to which hiis 
soul aspires. Experienced in its bitterness, he loathes 
it— he will not swallow down the nauseous draught, con- 
tent that some after antidote can save him from its poison. 
To him, therefore, it is not enough that in his daily prayer 
he asks forgiveness for his daily debt : he desires more — 
the fearful amount lies heavy on his heart ; the shame of 
his dishonesty overclouds his brow. The more he is for- 
given, the more he loves, and the more he loves the 
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greater is bis shame. This is no more but common sonse 
and reason. For if we love one on earth, and receive np' 
merited benefits from him, our desire to please him but 
grows upon our love, our fear to offend bears proportion 
to our gratitude; there is nothing so near our hearts as 
to put off and avoid what is disgusting to him. If it be 
not so with us towards our God, of this we may be sure, 
that however we venture to address him as a Father, there 
wants in us yet the spirit of a child, and he who cares 
nothing for to-morrow's sin, has small reason to believe 
he is pardoned for to-day's. 

Dictating still his prayer to those who are his children, 
and therefore dread as the worst evil of their lives the 
sin that he abhors, our God commands us when we have 
asked pardon for the sins we mourn, but can no more re- 
call, to think of those into which we still are prone to fall, 
and dread as the burned infant dreads the fire. ** Lead us 
not into temptation :" that is, let nothing befall us, let 
nothing be granted us, which may be to us a cause of 
transgression, a temptation into sin. Our ignorance ill 
can measure the extent and purport of this request. 
Most of the events and circumstances of our lives are out 
of our power. The persons, and things, and places, with 
which we are to be conversant, are for the most part de- 
termined by circumstance ; and even where we seem to 
choose, because we are allowed to effect our purposes, 
we must be well aware that Providence might, if it 
pleased, have thwarted our intentions. All the events 
of our life being therefore in the hands of God, he only 
can avert what would prove an incitement, or a tempting 
opportunity to do wrong. 

But what things are they i Alas ! not seldom the things 
the best and dearest, and the most desired. For so 
are our hearts perverted, so are our bosoms prepense to 
evil, that of the sweetest aliments of nature, we mix our- 
selves the poison that destroys us. There is not a gift o.f 
Providence, however excellent in itself, but may prove 
an incentive to sin to our idolatrous hearts. Would we 
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rather part from the blessing than Commit the sin? Per- 
haps not, for our happiness is vested in it. Bat then 
what meant oar prayer ? « 

We have all oar schemes, and plans, and porposiro of 
life, and we dl dream some dream of happiness to be en- 
joyed When certain ends are gained, and certain objects 
attained. And with sabmission, this is good—- for we need 
a stimalas to action, and desire itself seems to be almost 
essential to oar welfere. Bat if in the accomplishment 
of this bright dream, oar Father foresees mach danger 
to OS — a happiness, perhaps, that will bind as too strongly 
^ the earth ; a possession that will come between as and 
him ; a situation that will shake oar faith or cool oar love, 
or engross too mach of oar attention— What should we 
desire bat that he forbid it as ? Whether we do so de- 
sire or not, will depend exactly on the importance we 
attach to the , commission of wrong. If we think sin a 
small matter, and, like the hired servant, care not for it 
so we escape its punishment, and think not much of that, 
we shall prefer undoubtedly to have the object of desire, 
and take all the risk of the temptation. But if indeed we 
shrink from sin as the most baneful poison — if it be more 
abhorrent to us than pain and sorrow, and all that we 
can suffer upon earth — if we would part from all we love, 
rather than offend the Being whom we loVe far more than 
all, then indeed these words of our prayer will have a 
meaning — for we shall in very troth desire to be debarred 
from that which will lead us to temptation ; even though 
it be the path our deceived fancy has strewed with 
sweetest flowers, the vision of our youth, the consumma- 
tion of our wisdom's scheme, the expected comfort of 
our growing years. 

And now is it tme, as oar words import, that we de- 
sire to be kept from temptation? Or is it rather that 
^hich of all that behoves us, gives us the least concern t 
Is there an anxious fearfulness attends the repetition of 
the prayer, or is it a matter of indifference whether it be 
heard or not? Nay— indifference it cannot be ; for if sin 
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be#ol our^^ad, we^i>Ql|i4:9;UieKth9ttbQ {petition irere 
pot)ieard» siiice:we.de^r§ ;tQ,teke,oinr wajTr wb&tever sib 
it lead us to. Are we honest tbea? , ;Iiei99r.Ui):^8:gi^^ 
•the answer^ if we canoot. 

If ODe should cpine to . usy with.^^^ fi&T^^ ^ntrm^J, fPI 
somet^i^gtha^ he ^aid he oeededi; |tnd ¥{e ^^idd du^ect 

^im wliere^tQ^find it ; when w^fiaWfibi^iP^i^vi^^ 
towards iV t|ii;i(iug np^ ^^^ ^Ja^ ji^i^f^pg Boti.^tt.h^ 
reached it«, we shouldrsary ;h&, meaDt.^faat. b^, )S|Eiid« md 
.wauted ii(bat he. asked. But ^.whf^(^^<9,^fldg|TjQQ;t)ie 
^irectipmand infaried.Qu(; tihki^ tfee iwjt r^e faw^Ww 
iake. . the. . direot . opppffti^, or ; occppy. ;li}|i^el| ^|th:^ther 
Qattei;SA wha.t cquld we ,sajn hni jthat'tiet ^a^ aa impojaifiT, 
Aodrbut mocked ^9, pot ^i^gatft^ tq i|il4jvMl hc^^oDr 
quiried for so earnest^ I j^ud : ^i^\ ^» ^^ Ip^.ijods^ 
even as we ji^dge? , Surely, ouir ihe«yenly!;!^at|)er «ia|4s 
us, whether .while we a^ect ta * dread t/Bmp):atiOQ«(i«id 
dmly besiege his. throne lobe by- all p^e^f^ kepHrpm it, 
we take aoy. bones^ p^^ns to aFQid it- JPoes Jieseq, \iheBi 
with his eye of scriitiiiy be looks; ioto tb^ secrets pf our 
hearts* a^d reads there wb^Eit xkow beside hiui knp^, our 
motivcia^. purposes, and decision9?-«<>whieyQ be marks oar 
minds suspenided between, differept modes of conduct, 
weighing all tbe various motives that incline us to one or 
to th^ other — doubting, hesitating* uncejrtain bow to act — 
Does he see that the fear of being tempted into wrong 
makes an in^portant part of tbe calculation ? Qoes be 
see that where the danger is certain, neither interest, nor 
pleasure, nor reputation, nor any thing can bear dpwn 
the scale figainst it; and ^here itis.oply doubtful, it is 
still suflficieuit toturo the. balan9e between things in- 
different? 

We may perhaps persuade ourselves,, tbatas we can- 
not tell what course of conduct oirjij^QtioQ in life most 
exposes us to temptation, we had belter fUptJuterfere, 
but content ourselves with the prayer tb^t puts it in the 
hands of God to keep us from it, In many, cmes this is 
so; and we are happy indeed in being permitted tp leave 



k to tfcirMiMf liitfl wto kiio^ilHv^itt %6 <6ilhttb tf.^ But in as 
Buuiy other eases; we kaoir a |^at ^de^l blotter than we like 
tQ ko6w,'aiid ef^iB bur eyes4>ecaa8eweare4etdtiaifitdd*iityc 
to peroeiye yet move. W^ know in whatpkee^thbthtdb 
of poaiioQ.was .awftbetted> in onrbosdlns'; where by-ek- 
eitedi Tai% our Cheeks were 'flashed* '^b^ by festlt^ 
jeiihHRdj were {Mded. W'ecoDidlrelaenlbe^iFwew(nlldv 
on whaUtosasiett'ft^B'nnhblyjest es«ieiped'ns» the word 6f 
falflebeodfstole frotb' our lips, the frown of ttialevoletide 
from our eye. We know bow we were occupied when 
the llmight of Obd%prei^ce> m^ not A pleasant thought, 
and we-pirtilawiay from 'USi' We kiko^ who wdre our 
cot^HNDoon wten >we blusfaed for ^ilrteligion, lat^ghed at 
the mookiby^^ofihtiigs most sacred, tod sought the ap^ 
prttbatiim i>£flMnri4ii prdbreivce tii that of God. Wecan 
reoafi, ^Bordoidbt; the d^cwmsUiae^s udder ^wMch^ we ' re^ 
tiridd unfit to mMt our Father in seclret prayer/ and ^hen 
we canre ih^ie; |baiid'ouf>tfaMg<bf8 t6o much' diisipatdd 
to bereoaUed'ta doTOtloo^ If we do not, it is -not h^ 
cause the oeeai|on$ were not ftuffli^etttly^distitq^ubdble, 
but because w<) did nbt eare about it If it bad been 
aay other BOfH of evil thM befell us at suchr timer, wii 
shoalii r«ttiem1knf both it "and the ooeamn of it: and We 
<mly ibi^t thii^bee^Dse w^'feltit no' evil; If our food 
disa^rc^i «itb us* we cease' tc Mtit^if the air ddes not 
sair^uf ooi^Utiitio^V we remove to some other place^^if 
oat hibtt^/ boiii|(>anloa8, or ^pursuits lead us into tempts-^ 
tion, esteite^r passibns', dissipate our miiids, draw- off 
our thMghti'frblDk €h>d, we go on to practise^ them just 
thesaisd.. Tbe^reasfyn' is plain. Sickness4s^iievil,^aoid 
pi^u &tan ev4I««»4)Ht sin is no evil at all, in^nrestimatioii^ 
except tbat^ eternal mis^i8^taeked^to^(&0end'ofit-^*4>tit 
' we ettff forget fer* the pfesiMt,* and- be expensed fbr 



What may be hereafter we presume not to* say— but 
this we «dy^ tbat for the present you play a most dtoge^^ 
wfttffgaaie i; y^t^ brave yomr Father ^even iiryour prayerr, 
Wdt Set fcia ompiseien^&at defiance : yow pretend' to be 
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sorry for sins yoa care not how often you re-eommit, and 
ask his protection from dangers into which you are de- 
termined to ran yourself. You would rather be alionred 
to fall into any temptation that may be before you, than 
be defeated in your schemes of life; nay, rather than' be 
despoiled of a day's amusement. This you fully- prove 
by taking the risk whenever the choice is with yourself. 
It is therefore a mere feint that you desire the Alnughty 
to direct you right in things of which you cannot read 
the consequence. 

And alas ! since it is so the petition is begun, it matters 
little to, proceed with it, " Deliver us from evil/'— Wliat 
evil ? That which we are determined to bring upon our- 
selves — that which we choose, that which we delight int 

We are so formed and so circumstanced that' whilst 
we remain on earth, a variety of temptations must .assail 
us, and into many evils we must necessarily fall. The 
utmost precaution on our part cannot prevent them ; and 
though God might, if he thought proper, avert them all, 
he does not, because he chooses to try lis, and to prove 
us, and to show us what is in our hearts. If he allowed' 
us not sometimes to fall, we should very soon presume 
on our own strength, exult in our perfection, and forget 
the hand that upholds us. Sometimes, therefore, he re- 
jects the first half of the petition, that he may grant the 
second. He lets our evil propensities take their way, 
interferes not between us and the temptations of the 
world, or suffers the evil spirit to whisper false counsels 
in our ear. This he does, not that he delights in ovDr dis- 
grace, but that he may teach us what we are, and how 
much we have need to go to him daily, for his daily aid 
against our enemies and against ourselves. But in this 
evil which he permits, he leaves us not to perish. Whe^ 
ther the evil be the sin itself, or some temporal punish- 
ment sent to correct it, he makes haste to deliver us. 
By .redeeming mercy he delivers us eternally, by Us for- 
bearing pity and sanctifying grace he delivers us now. 
As soon as he has forced the tear of penitence he w^es 
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it off— as soon bs he sees the bltisli of shame apon our 
<^eek, he kindly proffers* u^ the kM df peace. From 
all the daogers incident to the station bf life in trhick his 
providence has placed us, he will assuredly deliver us ; 
from all the pecaliar temptations that beset us in the 
path of duty he has promised to defend us. 

All temporal evil b the eonseqaence of sin, and there- 
fon» may be included in the petition ; but spiritual evil 
is iindoiibtedlytke primary, medning. We may under- 
stand it both ways, either as a deliverance from our sins 
or from the chastisements they bring upon us. He knows, 
our heavenly Father knows, that the sin itself is by far 
the greater evil; and if we have the hearts of children, 
he knows that we think so. He will not spare the chas- 
^s^enls» Aerefore, when it is needful to correct the 
^Q; and tf#ee^tihi&te things as we onghttodo, weshair 
not wishf he shbtild. This is a consideration whfeh the 
pious oaind will never overlook in moments of affliction, 
and p^rhaps^it 18 that from which, Bbove all others, the 
most consolation may be derived; The evil is heavy io- 
dfeed, and hard to be bome-^ut perhaps if our wishes 
bad bemindulged and our feelings 'spared, it had led us 
into teinptati6ns against which we have not strength to 
8tand-^i^ ishould have fallen into sin, and sin is a greater 
evil far Hian that which we endure, and in the issue would 
cost as more poignant sorrow. Caw we be else than 
satisfied? 

We arfe iatware thirty thfe greater ntrmber this is mere ' 
fiction and no truth ; b^ause to them sni is no evil and 
no sdnrow; We can but refer tiiem back to the words of 
*eir pstiticto. If it were^ to honest one, it were perhaps ' 
the mokt^indiiMtaWe^st^of atruty Ghrfetian spirit; forit 
^<mld' imply a hat^ed'and a dread of^sin above all other 
.®vils, that neverexisted^utOB Christian principles; and 
^ williogness to go through any thing rather than commit 
'^JJ*idi warner^r'fettbotDytfaederoted child of God. 
f^. ti9^>e««ed ar'theino^t of us repeat it, it is« bold con- 
fe*ji6nof wh^^eeughttoleel,:vritheut en^effort era 
K 3 
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desire to feel it. It is not trne that we desire to be kept 
from temptation, and as far as homan eye can scan, it is 
not reasonable to expect we shall be delivered from the 
evil. 
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BOTANY. 

COmtinued from page 53.^ 

CLASS 6.— PBNTANDRIA. 

Our example Plate 7, is of an elegant shrub found 
only, we believe, on the sea-coast, and that not generally, 
but confined to pecoliar spots. Cultivated, we may see 
it covering the fronts of houses, and growing to a laige 
size in shnbberies. Our wild specimen was gathered 
on the East Cliff at Hastings. The flower is a bngi 
slender spike of very pale pink blossoms — examining one, 
we find it to contain five Stamens and three Pistils, from 
which we place it in the fifth Class, third Order, Pen- 
tandria Trigynia. The Calix is divided into five, and it 
has five pet^, the capsules hav^ one cell, and the seeds 
are hairy. The stems are slender, nodding, red and 
glossy, and they are clothed with scales. The leaves are 
extremely small, beautifully coveringihe slender branches, 
so as to give to the whole a very light and feathery appear^ 
ance. The Stamens are of radier a deeper pink than the 
Petals, and nothing can surpass the lightness and ene- 
gance of the plant altogether. From this description we 
cannot doubt it to be the Tamarix, of which there is but 
one native species, Gallica, common name French Ta- 
marisk. 

We proceed with the description of our fifth Botani- 
cal Class, Pentandria, recommencing with the second 
Order, JDigynia. A large and difficult race contained ia 
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this order.are the Umbelliferous plants. These are plants 
of which the stem bears a gr^at number of small flower* 
stalks proceeding from one point, and those again dividing 
into many more» bearing each one its flower, their snm*- 
mits forming a level, convex, concave, sometimes almost 
a glpbolar surface of flowers, like the Hemlock and Pars- 
ley. These plants, though very abundant in our hedges, 
are not attractive, and present considerable difficulties in 
the examination. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish the Genera without having the seeds ; therefore 
if we wish to examine a flower of this description, we 
must observe to gather a specimen that is in seed, as 
well as one in flower. They have mostly two seeds in each 
flower. Plants of this description growing in moist places 
are usually very poisonous, while those that inhabit dry 
Situations are not so. Many of them are cultivated in 
our gardens and found extremely useful. Of these 

Daucus, Carrot, is well known to us. like most other 
Umbelliferous plants, it has an Involucrum, that is. a 
circle of leaves where the flower-stalks divide. Of its 
use when cultivated we are informed. The root of its 
wild species is always of a pale yellow, and the flower 
mostly white. 

Pastinica, Parsnip, is also frequent at our tables. 
The flowers are yellow. The root, beside being eaten, 
as a vegetable, is in the north of Ireland sometimes 
brewed with hops into a sort of beer. 

Carum, Carraway, is also a native plant. We are too 
well acquainted with the seeds, to have any difficulty in 
distinguishing the plant if we find it. 

Apium, Celery, though so favourite a vegetable when 
cultivated, is in its wild state strong and unpleasant, 
sometimes noxious, if grown in damp places. 

Eryngium, Eringo, has the flowers in ahead, of a pale 
blue. The roots are sold in our shops candied. 

Hydrocotyle, Marsh Penny woi^t, is a creeping plant, 
of which the Umbel is formed of no more than five pale 
flowers. 
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Saiiiciila, Saniole, is aboat half a yard high, with a 
crowded h^acf of white flowers, the seed with hooked 
prickled, 

Bupieatram, Thoroaghwax, is a coAimoii plant of the 
Umbelliferoas kiad, with yellowish flowers. 

TordyHum, Hart-wort, though freqaently tbtrad wMd, 
has been thotight by some to be not a native, but thrown 
out of our gardens. 

Caacalus, Hen's-foot, has many species, not much di^« 
tinguished, with prickly seeds. 

Btinium, Earth-dut or Pig-nut, is a very tall plant 
with large white umbels. The root is mnch like a chea^ 
nut, and often dug for by children on that account. 

Conium, Hemlock, is a strong poison, but considered 
a good medicine in some diseases. The flowers are white, 
outer petals the largest ; leaves much cut, and stem spot- 
ted with brown. 

SeliDum, Marsh Milkweed, is a very large plant, con- 
taining throughout a milky juice. The leaf is hand- 
somely cut, sometimes a foot and a half long, and as much 
in breadth, of a very fine green. . 

Athamanta, Spignel. This plant is not /common, .toll, 
and but little branched, with white flowers* 

Pencedanum, Sulphur-wort, has large umbels of 
yellow flowers, the root smelling strong of sulphur. 

Critbuum, Samphire, we probably knoW as' a pickle. 
It grows generally on the cliffs near the shore. Itle 
leaves are small and fleshy, stems not upright. The 
jambels are hemispherical, small and crowded, white or 
yellowish. 

. Heracleiim, Cow Parsnip, is a large and common p)ai|t, 
particularly distinguished by a kind of bag spreading dVit 
at the base of the leaves, at first sheathing the fruit stalks 
and flowers. . The stalks are in some countries ei^ten, in 
others made into a liquor ; attempts have been mad^ to 
extract sugar from them^ but they yield otily a very small 
quantity. 
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ligastienm, Lovage, is ako a large plant with the 
leaves very mach cat, and glossj underaeatfa. 

Angelica, Angelica^ has a thick, upright, hollow stem, 
five feet high, and globular nmbels. It is cakivated, and 
sold as a sweet-meat by' confectioners. 

Siam, Skenret or Water Parsnip, has some species 
equally lairge, others creeping, bearing white flowers. 

Sison, Horewort or Stonewort, is for the most part a 
small plant with fine leaves and small white flowers. 

jSnanthe, Dropwort, is also small, with very fine 
leaves, growing chiefly in ponds and ditches, and very 
peisonoQS. 

Phellandrium, Water Hemlock, or Horsebane, has 
the cater florets of the umbel larger than those in the 
oeiltre — ^long, hair-like leaves, floating under the water. 
Cicatai, Water Hemlock or Cowbane, is one of the 
rankest of vegetable poisons — ^^a' small, yellowish-greea 
flower, leaves formed of a great many litfle leaves, vari- 
ously divided. - . 

^thusa. Cicely, Lesselr Hemlock, bears so'much re- 
semblance to the common Parsley that it has often beei» 
eaten in the stead of it, and occasioned sickness. 
. Coriandrum, Coriander, famous for the pleasant taste 
of its seeds, bears a white umbel and very fine leaves, 
with strong and disi^eeable smell. 

Scomdix, Shepherd's-needle, ot Chervil, is a pretty 
little white flower, very common. The Gormen, aftto 
Ae flower di«s, shoots out to the length of ain inch or 
more. 

. Cboerophyllnm, Cow Parsley, is of the sort ofUmbel- 
liferonsflowersofrwhieh there are so many, and so much 
alike, that only particular examination can "distinguish 
them ; almost all white, with leaves much cuti 

Imperataria, Masterwort, has also nothing at first sight 
to distinguish it. 

. Smyrnium, Alexanders, has a greenish-yellow flower, 
leaves in triple threes, with a ragged and fringed sheath : 
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fometly oultifated as a yegr^tahle, but oow siiperaeded 
by Celery. . 

Anethiitai, F^mel, w» cannot but be acquaiated with, 
and therefore need no. deitetiption. 

Pimpinella, Saxifnge. or Anise, ^k « tofge^pkat widl 
nnmeroQS wUte ombel8**«^taiie» iinich in the shape of its 
winged ieates^ and haasom^ medieiBal pi^opurties. ' 

jSEgobodioni, Berb-Oarraid/donetiia«i**ii^ as a pot- 
herb, is a oiftepiij^ plant vnth soMdiiwhiie iibweiv. 

Saefa.artf the plante of i this mtmerqitt^fac^ We ob- 
serve they iv» nearly aff white or vefy^pdef, and they 
all bear more or less resemblance to each other* Tbey. 
are veiy demni&i,: and^sotee-to be seen ettevy whetOr and 
at'all seasons; abd possession Iktle beauty till exiittinedi 
Weisfaattcgfen^raUy kttowf oae^^'theidininediately by ild 
flat iB^hite:head ofJdwetd. JBes£deilfis ti$b¥ of Umbel- 
liferonspbn&^vPjentaadfki'fi^Cynffioobtli^ - 

Ulmas^Slmt'a'handsome tree ofseNndrd dtin^ntiq^ 
des, valuable for its timber as well as its shttd^j pArtictt-*^ 
larly' used in the baildhig'- of ships. The* leati^es 'are 
doubly serratedy unfi unequiBil' at' the base^ ^6 hUttt 
cracked and wruikled ; flsw^itf WithdtttU(M^ 

Chenopodium; Wild Spinach or^lj^do^efBtft;- is 'iiotfte 
vegetable we inre used to at our tabled, A6iig^di»6 spe- 
cies of it is sometimes cultivated ai^d-eateti by the pbdr{ 
There: are many species, mo^y distin^ished by their 
triangular leaves; 

Heniaria/ Rupture- wort, a creeping plants witiinuriie- 
reus yellow flowers without petals. 

' Atriptex j t!)raa^, is'a numerous fkmily, growing moiftly 
on the ife»^shore. Stamens and PklSiH not Always on the 
same flower, and no Petals; 

Humulusy Hop, This elegant plant is of thiJ sAine ^spe- 
^es a* the cultivated Hop, varieties only being dcfca- 
sioned by the soil. The male and female floWers ai^ oil 
different ptaats^ond Very unUke eateh- o^er. K is the 
female we are aceustomed to see in out betfattfal 
hop-grounds— when wild, the fruitismuch smaller, but 



in aH other ra8ppptotb9M^I».t is the AAme, ,.It rppf to 
a great len^h over tiie hedges, always winding frow left 
to light, ^d dHpg t^f, the rpot m the first ftpst» ».The 
nse of the £rait.^ekB9Yj|ii$ci^Qtly. ^The bioQ or stem 
coiitaiiif;an e^^IeI1^9t he^^p. for. making cloth» ^aovios* 
ropesp 9r paper, m^^W f^im coootries is so used. A 
pillow filled with hc(pp iJ^B^ ftometimes the eflfect of ao 
opiate in^ prpdojciog^^l^p. . 

Beta^ ^ea iftert, djtfc»rs,i|ot very. much from the garden 
Beet,; thojQgh toa miob to be mistaken for it; has no 
petals. , ;; . 

Salsola^ Glassrwprt or Stonecrop, has also no blossom, 

^^^ gri^eniiA flp?cer% ^d grows on the sea shpre. , One 

species is an ever-green shrub, often planted in g^rdens^ 

. Swef tp% .P^|woct» t9 fooiid io Wales, a bea^t^vl plant, 

with ^ikes of gjfpyUh pjaltpl^ flowers. 

GejQtiaoa, (Seq^. ; Thi? is a family of plaots re- 
i)ia^kable for ik^ bitterneps, aQd,fpr the beautiful blue 
of theii^ A>wQrs. Sawe species Are rare, some very 
common., 

Xantluam,>39r<^Qck,>|is the male flowers in a buncb 
at the top. of ^b^ stem»- the female underneath, in the bo- 
som of th^je^u^s. 

In,;tb.e.Th^d Ord^r of this Class, Trigynia« dis- 
tioguished m ^^^ by tbree Pistils, we have 

Yiburnum, Crp^lder Rose, with ones pecies of which 
we are acqu^nted in our gardena. They all bear white 
flowers, and black or red berries. 

SambuseuSt Elder, can scar(iely need to be described 
iQfW.. . lAediCtinal qualities are found in some parts of 
the tc^y^apd spme part9 are used in dyeing. The black 
berries that succeed to its handsome flowers are .used for 
making: wine. 

3taphylea, Bl^dder-nnt Tree, is a low shrub with white 
blossoms, and hard, glossy berries. 

Gorrigiola, Strapwort, is a prostrate plabt, with slent- 
der, fleshy leaves, growing on the sea shore. 
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Tamarix, Tamarisk, we have described as given in oor 
Plate. 

In the Fourth Order, Tetragynia, four Pistils, we have 
but one flower, Pamassia, Grass of Parnassus, and that 
rather curious in its structure. The flower is white, 
veined with green, and has five nectaries fringed, with a 
number of yellow globules on the fringe. 

The Fifth Order, Pentagynia, five Rstils, contains 

Stutice, Thrift. One species of this flower as an edging 
to the borders of our gardens, is too common to be un- 
known. On the sea coast it is wild in the greatest 
abundance, tinting the cMs and pastures with its pale 
pink flowers. The other species resemble it, but are less 
beautiful. 

lanom. Flax, one of the most extensively useful plants 
of which we have to speak. We scarcely need be told 
that of one species of Flax all our linen is made, and our 
paper when the linen has been worn to rags. The thread 
is spun from the stems of the plant. From the seed we 
have the useful commodity called Linseed Oil. The 
flower is of a delicate blue, with deeper blue veins. 

Drosera, Sundew. These are very curious plants, not 
easily found, by reason of their being hidden among moss 
in boggy places. The name seems to be derived from 
the circomstance of the leaves being fringed with hairs, 
supporting small drops or globules of a transparent liquor 
like dew, which continue under exposure to the hottest 
sun. 

Sbbaldia, Silver-weed, is a creeping plant with yellow 
flowers, found on the mountains of Scotland. The blos- 
som is smaller than the calix, and the number of Stamens 
variable. 

The Sixth Order Polygynia, many Pistils, contains 
oHly^Myosurus, Moosetail. a small acrid plant, with nar- 
row leaves and greenish flowers: the receptable of the 
seeds like the tail of a mouse. 
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Class V.— PENTANDRIA, 5 Pistils. 
Ordsk 2. — DiOTNiAy 2 Pistils. 

Heraiaria • Rupture Wort 

Chenopodium Goose-foot Spinach 

Atriplex Orache 

Humuius Hop 

Ulmus Elm 

Beta Beet 

Salsola Glasswort 

Swertia Felwort 

Gentiaua Gentian 

Xanthium Bardock 

Eiyngium Eringo 

Hydrocotyle ........ Marsh Pennywort 

Sanicula •••• Sanicle 

Bupleurum Thoroughwax 

Tordylium Hart wort 

Caucalis • • • • • HenVfoot 

Daucus Carrot 

Bunium • • Earth-nut 

Conium Hemlock 

Selinum ••••••• Milk-weed 

Athamanta Spignel 

Pencedanum Sulphur wort 

Crithmum .,.,. Samphire 

Heraoleum Cow Parsnip 

ligusticum. Lovage 

Angelica Angelica 

Sium Skerret, Water Parsnip 

Sison Stonewort, Horewort 

.Xnanthe Drop-wort 

Pbellandrium Horse-bane 

Cicuta Cow-bane 

^thusa Cicely 

Coriandrum Coriander 

Scandix Shepherd Vneedle, Chervil 

Choerophyllum Cow Parsley 

Imperatoria Master-wort 

Pastinaca Parsnip 

Smymium Alexanders 

Anethum Fennel 

Carum Carraway 

Pimpinella Saxifrage, Anise 

Apium Celery 

iEgopodiuffl. ...••.,,, Herb Gerrard 
VOL II. L 
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OltBEB Si-^TntOYtilAy 3 Pistils. 
Vibufhiim ...(.;.. Guilder Rose 
SambUQutr ..., k ;.. Elder . 

Staphylea t, Bladder-nuMree 

Tamarix Tamarisk 

Corrigiola ..... i . . Strap-wort 

Order 4.— T^tbaotnia, 4 VMVb: 
Pamassia Gmss Of Pamassus 

Order 5.-^PENTA0YMiAy 5 JPistils. 

Statice Thrift 

liDum . . . .• Flax 

Drosera ......... Sundew 

S»bbaldia Silver-weed 

Order 6.— ^Postgyni a^ maay PiMils 
Myos!kHt§ Mouse-tail. 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSdJ^r VIII-v-Platb 8. 

Wb propose in this lesson to give the method of form- 
ing circles in perspective; In order lo do this we mast 
suppose every circle to be contained in a square, and be- 
fore we can form the circ^Ie; we mnst put the square in 
such perspective as we desire it. Fiff. 1 is a square box, 
placed horizontally before us. As it is similar to the box 
with which we began oar lessons, we trust there is no 
occasion to describe tb«f manner of finding it. But hav- 
ing formed the box, We desire to form on it a circular line, 
a picture perhaps. To do this, we draw from comer to 
corner the diagonals (a a) to find the centre, through 
which we have a line each way. We next divide each 
half of the square iflfto (birds, and draw the lines (bb), 
leaving one tiiird wif bout-side, two wittnn. The crossing 
of these lines (bj with the diagonals Ca) gives us all the 
points we want for our circle, namely, the points 
(cccccccc). It is true we could have drawn this 
circle without these points, because we eontd have placed 
ovr compasses in the centre, and d^wh tbem round ; and 
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bj tkis we may now prove the correctness of it. But in the 
circle at the top of the box wecoald not do so, becaase 
from being foreshortened, that is, in a receding positioil 
to oar eye, it ceases to appear round. We trust our 
pupik will immediately perceive how to proceed: the 
only difference is that the lines, instead of being perpen- 
dicnlar, go to the point of sight (s). 

In Fiff. 2 we have a tab, or g^ss, or any thiiiig circa- 
lar« of which the top is larger than the bottoni. It stands 
on the ground below oar eye— <of coarse the circles are 
receding. We draw first the line fa) being the diame^ 
ter of the olgect. Through the centre and the enxb of 
this line, we draw to the ppint of sight the visual rays 
(bi bJ, aod through the centre the diagonal fcj to the 
point of distance (f). Th9 meeting of this diagonal (cj 
with the visual rays. (^d 5^9 forms the square by the borir 
zoo!tals (dd). We hai^e new only to find by di^onals 
and thirds, the round contained in this square. This 
done,, we raise the perpendicular (e) "to such height as 
we choose to draw our object, or as its real height is in 
proportion to its diameter, making the termination of this 
perpendicolar CeJ the cenlce of the line (ffj, which ^e 
draw as much longer than the line (a J as the top of itho 
olxjieetexceecb. in diameter the bottom. This done, we 
proeMd.exactly as al the base, finding first the sq^iare 
and then 'the circle it contains. AH circles, 'm whatever 
posilioii placed, ma«^ be thus found. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 



Thb contemplation of the Divine glory and perfec- 
tions is not only the noblest effiployment in which the 
human mind can be engaged, bnt with this also is con- 
nected its highest duties and its most exalted privileges. 
To give to God the glory due unto his name, is the first 
duty of an intelligent creature, and from communion with 
the Father of Spirits arises its highest happiness ; but this 
duty cannot be performed aright, nor can this happiness 
be enjoyed, until God is known. He cannot be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth by those who are ignorant of Us 
character, nor can intercourse and fellowship with him be 
enjoyed by «uch as are unacquainted with his nature. 
The knowledge of God is therefore essential to the hap- 
piness of a rational and intelligent being ; since without 
this it can neither answer the purpose nor attain the end 
of its existence. The intellectual faculties of the' human 
mind, atid the affections of the human heart, are created 
Witii a thirst after knowledge and a desire of enjoyment, 
which can only be satisfied by Him who is eternal in his 
nature and infinite in his power; by Him, who, happy 
and blessed in himself, is the only fountain of happiness, 
the only inexhaustible source of blessedness to all his de- 
pendent creatures : for God, and God alone can fill the 
capacity of a spiritual and immortal being. As therefore 
to remain in ignorance of God, is for the soul to continue 
for ever restless and unsatisfied, it becomes a question of 
the first moment, How is this knowledge attainable ?— 
To this question it may be replied, first, 

The glory of God is manifested in his works. — He who 
dwells in ** light which no man can approach unto, whom 
no man hath seen nor can see," hath been pleased to 
cause some rays of his Divine glory to beam through the 
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of oieatioii^ as through a <v&l, which hoviMPer 
tluck andimpervioiH^tatihe pryiogrewaroh of iiDhi91<ywed 
apeculalSoa, is still magnificentandheautifulyaad adapted 
to arest Ibe a^entioD, to awaken and affect all the poi^- 
<oi>s a«d faeliags of the bnama sool. Here it is the finit 
Isessoa is iviparled of tliat kjiowledge, the pieifeolion of 
which cQoMiitoles theifaloess of heavenly felicity* The 
J n eawr oa e deebre the glory of God, and ihe ffivrntment 
ahowetfa fcHrth his ihandy^wovk ; day unto day attereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.; thens 
k BO speech, nor language where their 'voice is ndt heard.'* 
Sy things visible,, by all that attracts the. eye .and fmeels 
the ear, by all that addresses itself to the uoderfttandiog 
aad gnitifies tbe seases, man is taqght the '^eteradl 
ipow0T and Godhead of Him in whom he lives, 4Uid 
'.raovea, aBdhasbisheiag," so that he is wtlhout.eKouseiif 
•herend^isiiQl to;bim tbe homage of humble a4oraiion 
«Md .gratefal ptaise. He that thos '' comes to GodiOMUt 

•believe. that Qe is'' > — but here he must pausie. Jfe 

ia — iant who iie is and 'where he is he knowttmot, and who 
abdl dficlare it ! " We cannot order our speeohibyrrea- 
M900 of; darkness." ** Behold 1 90 forward; but I <c9P0Pt 
disea-D him>; backward, hist I cannot perceive him ; co 
the Uft Jiand where he doth wbi^, bat I oanoQt beibobl 
him : he hidetbhimself on the righthand, that J cannot see 
ibim." '* Who'can by swrcbing find out God ? who can 
jfind ; out . the . j&hnigEhty ^to^ perfection ? lit is higher than 
:|fae iheights of iheaven, what canst thou do? -deseper 
tfaaniidl, what canst ibon ^ hnoiw ? the measure) thereof is 
>kf]gertbHn>lke earth, and broiader than the i8ea."t He 
is — the great, the eleraiil God, /aiiAighty in power )^nd 
coAsummate in wisdom, for these attributes, with an ac- 
tive energy unwearied, 'and a munificence unbounded, 
are displayed in all the operations of his hands ; while 
goodness, inexpressible goodness pervades the whole. 
The nature, however, of this goodness, excepting as in 
*' causing the sun to arise, and the rain to descend on the 
* Psalm xix. t Job xxx?ii. 19— zxiii. 8, &c.— xi. 7, 8, 9. 
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evil and the good/' it takes the form of bounty, is faintly 
^>preliended and imperfeetly understood ; its exceeding 
beauty^ its perfect purity, its holy harmony with all tiie 
other attributes of the great and glorious God, is Udden 
from the eyes of natural reason ; nor can the utmost ex- 
ertions of its unassisted efforts penetrate tiie clouds that 
roll their mysterious folds between the essential glory of 
the Divine Majesty and the creatures whom he hath 
formed, and whom he still upholds by the word of his 
power. 

> But the humble enquirer after Grod is not left in hope- 
less uncertainty to exclaim, ** O that I knew where I 
might find him l" — for the Almighty hath revealed himself 
in his word ; a light more glorious than that of the mate- 
rial sun irradiates thepagesof inspiration, and he, whom 
in the effulgence of his own uncreated essence, no man 
can look upon and livO'— he, who in the righteous distri- 
bution of his vindictive justice, is a consuming fire, shines 
forth here in the beauty of his holiness, and in the milder 
rays of his mercy and his love ; shines forth not to de- 
stroy but to save; The sun of righteousness arises here 
with healing in his beams, that those who are walking in 
darkness and dwelling in the land of the shadow of death, 
may behold and rejoice in the glory of their God, behold 
and live for ever. ** For he who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jbsus Christ." Here it is he speaks, not in the 
thunder of bis power, but in the still small voice of the 
gospel of his grace, and happy are they whose ears are 
opened to discern the voice of Him that speaketh. 

Iota* 

(To be conHmiMiJ 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THOUGHTS ON A STAR-LIGHT EVENING. 

Beauteous sparklers 1 as ye roll 
Silently from pole to pole, 
Still ye speak a languag^e true, 
While ye glide before our view. 

Yes, ye tell that power divine 
Caus'd your radiant orbs to shine — 
Gare each gem its destin'd place 
In the boundless fields of space. 

Since the room, when God's right hand 
Stretch'd the sceptre of command 
O'er the deepen'd gloom of night, 
Bringing all your hosts to light. 

Ye have kept the track designed 
In the Almighty Maker's mind — 
Never have your footsteps stray'd 
From the path his hand had made. 

But can man, his image, say 
That e'er since his natal day. 
He has liv*d and followed still 
His Almighty Father's will ? 

No ! that image once imprest 
Fair and perfect on his breast. 
Teaching him to look on high. 
Claiming kindred with the sky, 

Now by pride and sin defil'd. 
Shows him error's wandering child — 
Prone to leave the God of love. 
Negligent of joys above. 

Yet a ransom has been paid. 
And a full atonmnent made: 
Bound to earth by earthly ties, 
Shall we slight the sacrifice f 
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^isel oh I rise on wing9 sublime-— 

Think not of the joys of time — 

Take the proffer'd gift, and be 

Blessed through eternity. H. N. 



TO A BIRD 

'IhU was never heard to ting after the death of its can^ffonion m a 
neighbouring cage. 

Poor pnsoner 1 where is now the note 
So blithe, that wak*d the loitering day ! 

The song with which thoa erst wert wout 
To wile thy captire hours away ? 

Twas not thy prison bars that stiU'd 
The voice of pleasure in thy breast — 

Nor thought of liberty bereav'd. 
Thy note of melody suppress'd. 

While one thou lov*st could list thy song 
Twas nought to thee the woodland shade — 

Encaged, and captive as thou wert. 
Thou still wert g^y and still wert glad. 

But now thy little breast is sad 
And coldy since what thou lov'st is |^e^- 

And now thy blithful note is 'beard 
No more-*for now thou art alone. 

From mom to night with restless wipg 

I see thee flit thy prison round, 
As if the thing thou'st k>v*d and lost. 

Might somewhere even yet be found. 

Methinks thy^ melancholy eye 

Looks sadly on the cruel bar 
That will not let thee gotby way 

In search of one that is afar. 

But not a n^le hasevec stolen 
Forth froB^lbybreast^ince she was .gone, 

Nor ever aoQg «baU more be- heard 
From theer^VDOwtthou art al^ne. 
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Poor prisoner 1 many a bosom bound . 

In earthly chains thy mourning shares— 
And many a song beside thine own 

Is hush'd in solitude and tears. 

They must not go, though fain they would 
To be where those they love are gone — . 

Compeird for many a joyless year 
To ^tay, where now they are alone. 

We'll sing no more on earth, sweet bird, 

Where none we love will listen now, 
Till he who robb*d us of our joy 

Return and take our sorrow too. 

They'll open then our prison doors, 

Ajid we shall lay our fetters down — 
Nor we, nor thou, poor bird, shall weep 

Or mourn because we are alone. 



THE tONELY STAR. 

The twilight was closing in darkness profound, 
The lines of the cliff were distinguish*d no more — 

Nor aught was discerned save the white foam of ocean. 
That boil'd from the waves as they broke on the shore. 

The wild winds were chasing the clouds through the heavens, 
As in haste to be rid of the last gleam of light ; 

And fleetly they closed o'er each tremulous orb 
That essay'd to look out on so fearful a night. 

When high in the heavens one pale, single star. 
Flitting fast through the vapour was shining alone — 

Her faint lamp was burning so humid, so dim, 
It seem'd she was weeping for those that were gone. 

** And wherefore, thou lone one, thus loiter behind, 
*^ In a darkness that yields not to beams such as thine ? 

** What pity impels thee, that still thou art here 
'^ Where nothing beside thee has courage to shine ? 

^ Methinks thou art like to earth's flattering hope, 
^ A thing ill-befitting the heart where it dwells, 

<< Which deaf to the reason that bids it away, 
'< Shines on through a darkness it never dispels : 
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"Shines on through adversity's fa$t-^rowing nig^t, 
" The watch-light of hearts that Ippk off from it never, 

•• As if it in pity forbore to depart 
" From a world that without it were d^rjcness for ever/' 

Twas thus that I whisper'd and bade it farewell, 
For I saw where the clouds were pursuing it fast, 

And I thought that ere long, like the hope it resembled, 
The smile of my lone star would surely be past. 

I left it awhile, and I sought it again, 

And again, and again, but it still was not gone — 

The darkness increased, and the teippest grew loud, 
But the lamp of my lone star was still shining on. 

The clouds gathered round her, the clouds passM her o'er, 
And her cheek grew more pale as they flitted across — 

And sometimes a moment she seemM to be gone. 
But brightesM again ere I sighM ibr her loss. 

Ah ! surely, thou lone one, I liken'd thee ill— 

There's nothing on earth J^^^so-oonstant as thou — 
There's no smile of hope by this cold wprld enkindled, 

Sut sorrow pr9tract^4 a^IH chase fr^iA our brow, 

I will liken thee rather to that brilliant hop^ 
Secure as the mercy by which it is lighted. 

Unfailing when all is in darkness around. 
Fair star of a bosom alone and benighted — 

Shining on, when each promise of earth has been broken. 
And sorrow has left us no beacon beside — 

Shining on, when the dark pass of death must be trodden, 
In seBfch of a bliss that the world has denied. 
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amOKY OF TBB UftAELITBS FROM THE 9EATB OF JOSHUA TO TRB 
DEATH OF DAVID. •* ' 

Joshua at his death appointed no general to succeed 
him, and daring the time they remained in peace, — ^bow 
long it was we are not informed, — the Hebrews seem to 
have had no supreme governor. Probably the magistrates 
of the different tribes, or the Levites and High Priests 
administered the laws of Moses at this period^ and daring 
several other intervals in which there was no ruling prince. 
Indeed there scarcely seemed to need one — ^since no law 
could be made or abrogated, nor any thing undertakeUr 
but by the express command of God. And it was only 
on particular occasions, when sdmething was to be done 
or to be reformed, that a supreme magistrate was elected 
under the title of Judge, to take precedence of all the 
rest. And this sort of interrupted rule continued with 
the Judges till the government of Israel became mo- 
narchical. 

Meantime the nation increased in population, and 
wanting room perhaps, began in different parts to renew 
the war, in order to get possession of the remainder of 
the land that had been allotted them. In arms they were 
as usual successful — but the pious Joshua was dead, and 
the elders his contemporaries were dead, and by degrees 

VOL. n. M 
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that generifition passed away, while those that socceeded 
them remembered not all the miracles that had been 
worked on behalf of their fathers. They did not know, 
or rather did not choose to know their fathers' God, and 
ere the lapse of twenty years, though his written laws 
were administered and his worship continued with exact* 
ness, his will was disregarded, and the people plunged 
into the grossest idolatry, intermarrying with the Ca< 
naanites, and adopting the worship of Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, names that signify the gods and goddesses of the 
heathen generally. Eight years they continued in this 
disorder, abandoned of God, and of course overpowered 
by their enemies; till, moved by their sufferings and re- 
pentance, their Divine Governor appointed Othniel, the 
younger brother of Caleb, to be their Judge, that is, to 
deliver them from their enemies and reform the nation. 
In this he succeeded, and again they had prosperity for 
forty years. 

Not long was he dead ere the people again became 
corrupt, were again vanquished and enslaved, and again 
imploring mercy, had a second Judge appointed them. 
The same ingratitude, severe punishment, and merciful 
restoration were repeated through a space of some hun- 
dred years, during which they had at different intervals 
fifteen Judges, Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah, 
Gideon, Abimelech, Tolah, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Eton, 
Abdon, Eli, Samson, and Samuel. We need not enter 
into the particulars of their rule: the miracles performed 
for Gideon, the destructive strength of Samson, and the 
punishment of the venerable £Ii, are familiar to us all in 
holy writ. 

Samuel was devoted to God by his mother even be- 
fore his birth, and from three years old was separated 
Arom his parents to be brought up under the High Priest 
for the service of the temple. He grew up a holy and 
devoted servant of God, and became the Judge of Isrfiel, 
^nd the first great prophet after Moses.. Sometimes en- 
slaved and sometimes successful, the Israelites had been 
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engaged in much war during all this period ; but under 
the rule of Samuel they had continued prosperity, till im- 
patient even of their happiness, and seeing their pious 
Judge advance in years, this restless people beg^ to bo^ 
tired of their form of government, and determined to 
change it for a monarchy. It was in vain that He, the 
Holy One of Israel, who had hitherto been himself then; 
king, expressed his anger at their ingratitude and folly^-^ 
and in vain Samuel represented to them all the tyranny 
and oppression they might be subjected to from the arbi-? 
trary monarch they desired — ^for such were the monarcha 
of the East at that period. Instead of being sensible of 
the proud distinction which so divided them from the mass 
of mankind, and made them unlike every other nation ot 
the earth, free to do each one as he would, except as re- 
strained by the laws of the Deity himself, this ungrateful 
people insnsted upon being made like others, and being; 
governed in the same manner as the heathen nations 
around them. God heard them in anger and apppinted 
them a king. 1075 B.C. i 

. Saul, the first king of Israel, was an obscure and an* 
known person, till he was made choice of by Grod to filli 
the throne of his people. He appears not to have de-' 
aired the dignity for which he declared himself unfit, but 
the purpose of Heaven was determined, and Saul, distin- 
guished only by the size and beauty of his person, peace- 
fully assumed the regal power, and soon proved tiiat in 
war, at least, he was fitted to be the leader of his people*. 
Samuel, who had been twenty years their Judge, now 
resigned his office; but not without announcing to the 
Qograteful people the anger of Heaven at their demand of 
a lung, and confirming it by a miraculous storm of thun- 
der and rain, which in the ordinary course of nature, 
never occurred in those regions at that season of the 
year. 

In the second year of Saufs reig^ the ^Philistines 
ittvaded Ins territory with an army the largest we have yet 
beard of, amouDting to thirty thousand chariots and six 
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thossanci horsemen, beside an immense multitude of peo« 
pie oh foot. Saul prepared to meet the invaders, but 
his whole army amounted to but six hundred, the, rest 
having fled in terror ; and these were without other arms 
than their slings and bows. During the time of their sub^ 
jection to their Philistines they had been deprived of their 
arms, and had since that time no manufactory of them in 
the country. 

Samuel, now the distinguished prophet of Israel, pro- 
mised to meet Saul at Gilgal, jmd desired him there to 
wait his commg, that they might together sacrifice to their 
God. . But Saul became impatient, and offered the sacri-, 
fice without him, contrary to the command of God, thus 
forfeiting the kingdom which on his obedience was to, 
have been continued in his family, and of which the re^ 
version was now made over jU> another. The Omnbcient 
God could not have been mistaken in the choice he miad^ 
of Israel's king. He knew undoubtedly that Saul wpuld 
J>rove unwprthy, and perhaps in wrath elected him to 
punish this ungrateful race for having desired oth^ 
monarchs than himself: thus chastising them fer the 
wrong, ere he established their monarchy under David 
and Solomon, in whose house it was hereditary till the 
days of our Saviour. Saul, however, was not deposed^ 
but continued to reign forty years, waging successful war 
against the enemies of his state, aided by his amiable and 
valiant son Jonathan. On occasion of a second act of 
disobedience in sparing what God had commanded him 
to destroy, the forfeiture was renewed, and Samuel waa 
commanded to anoint another king^ . We need soareely 
to relate the manner of this choice, and who the lowly 
shepherd was whose name was thus exalted to honour 
unequalled upon earth, the forefather of the Messiah^ 
peculiarly distingubhed as the Son of David. 

Saul, abandoned now by the protecting Power that 
raised him to the kingdom, sunk rapidly in judgm^t, 
spirit, and reputation. The Philistines, so often de- 
fi^ated^ were 9till their dreaded foes, and commanded hj, 
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OoUotli, a man of extraordinary stature, invaded the 
kingdom with very large forces. How they were van- 
quished we need not to repeat. Jealousy of his rival's 
growing fame rankled in the bosom of Saul and embit- 
tered all his latter days. But there was a power supe- 
rior to his, and he was prevented in all his purposes of ill 
agunst David. Still the cruelty and injustice of the king 
obliged David to fly and conceal himself with the assist- 
ance of the pious Jonathan, to whom he was strongly 
attached. The enraged monarch in vain pursued him. 
On two occasions he fell so entirely into David's power, 
that he might have slain him sleeping; he spared his life, 
and humbly essayed to appease his malice. But jealousy 
can never be appeased, because the virtues of its object 
but serve to kindlef it the more. 

Sinking deeper and deeper in iniquity, Saul found 
hunself weak and defenceless before his old enemies the 
Philistines. Samuel was dead, and God no longer 
answered to the enquiries of Saul by any of the means in 
which he was wont to direct him. In this extremity the 
wretched monarch had recourse to those unlawful arts 
which had been forbidden in his dominions, and which, 
though now fictitious, certainly in those days existed, by 
the permission of God, and probably by the intervention 
of evil spirits. The witch whom this prince consulted 
raised up before him the spirit of Samuel. The spirit was 
allowed to appear indeed, and to answer to the demands 
of Saul, but it was only to announce to him disgrace and 
death. The prediction was soon accomplished. The 
Israelites engaged the Philistines in Mount Gilboa— 
Jonathan and two other sons of Saul were slain, his 
army was totally routed, and his cities were taken: when 
finding no other means of escaping the hands of the 
enemy, he demanded of his armour-bearier to pierce him 
with his sword — ^but being refused, he drew his own 
weapon and threw himself on its point; thus, by a dis- 
graceful and inglorious death, closing a life of disobedi* 
ence and wickedness. B. C. 1056. 
M 3 
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XHni, by appointoifint of GocU tlie seooad kipg pf 
Ij|me|» the subject of so mueh prophecy, the honoured 
prototypo of so much mercy thereafter to be exhibited 
towards the ruined world, was the youngest son of Jesse, 
a Hebrew of Bethlehem. When chosen to the succession 
and anointed king, for tbe pouring of perfumed oils upon 
the head was at that period the method of selecting both 
lings and priests, David was but a boy and employed as a 
she.pherd: an office of no degradation then as it would 
be now. We have before observed that the Hebrews 
bad no gradations of rank in their earlier history* Those 
who had the mosit flocks were the greatest men, and 
usually tended them themselves, or employed their chil- 
dren to do so. The honour we attach to one sort of 
employment, and the sense of degradation to another, 
is mesely arbitrary, the effect of cu^'tom and circum- 
stance, not of nature, and has been always different in 
different times and among different people. 

It is evident David had great natural endowments* 
The first that showed itself was his skill in musick, which 
early introduced him to the court, and gained him the 
notice of the king, whose melancholy he was often called 
Bpon to dissipate by the sweet notes of his harp. His 
poetick powers we shall have occasion to notice in speak- 
ing of the sacred compositions attributed to him : we 
have ample proof they were of no common kind. In 
war he may well compete with history's proudest heroes. 
It is true that a hand more- unerring than his winged the 
sharp stone that struck the Philistine's temple. And so 
it ever is. The fate of nations hangs not, as we are apt 
to siay, on one mao'js courage, or on one great deed. It 
hangs on the will of God, and the hand that performs it 
is put the instrument. Still, as a brave man exposes him- 
self to the risk without a previous knowledge of the 
Creator's determination, we give him the credit of eoa- 
rage or skill; and with justice; for he possesses them, 
and God makes use of them. If, besides the endowment 
of natural courage, David went forth to his engagements 
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m coDfidence of die goodness of hUoausj^ and the;piO!' 
tectioD of Heaven, we are bat the more dif posed to ^ 
mire the pioua magoanimity of his yootbCiil cbaraoter. 
Soch was the case ia the glorioas victory of this shepherd 
boy in unequal contest with the Philistine general, which 
freed the Israelites for a time from their most power^ 
fol 9nd implacable enemy. Three of Jesse's sons w^re 
in Saul's army, but David's presence in the camp was 
what we ordinarily call an accident. In the extraordi- 
nary history we are at present tracing, the curtain is, as 
it were, withdrawn, and we are allowed to see the ma- 
chinery that puts all in motion ; whereas in other histories 
we see only the movements produced, and their results: 
but we may be assured that '*it happened" add "it 
chanced," mean exactly the same in every other history 
as they mean here ; that God so directed it to accomplish 
his ultimate designs. 

j^npived in the camp where forty days the proud defi- 
ance 4o single combat had been given by the Philistine, 
David proposed himself his country's champion ; and with 
a simplicity beautifully characteristic of his rustic habits, 
UFged bis sylvan victories over the wild beasts that as- 
sailed his father's flocks. We need not describe the 
contest — the gigantic enemy fell, and his head was borne 
in triumph to the camp on the tall spear that could not 
reach the heaven-defended shepherd. Afickal, the 
daughter of the king, had been promised as the victor's 
prize. We find this a very common thing in the history 
of periods, when personal courage was considered as the 
greatest of endowments, and equivalent to the distinc- 
tions of rank and fortune. Saul was unwilling to ag- 
grandize his rival by fulfilling his promise — but Michal 
did eventually, and after much unjust prevaricatiop, be- 
come the wife of David: as her brother, the brave and 
pious Jonathan, became his bosom friend. 

We cannot stay to recount the various perils and near 
escapes he had to 'encounter from the monarch, who 
probably knew, though we are not told he did so, that 
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the kiRgdom his own miscondiict had forfeited^ was Md 
in reversion by his hated rival. At one time saved from 
starving by the hallowed bread that was kept in the tem- 
ple, at another time feigning madness in an enemy's 
eonrty sometimes hidden in dens and caverns, sometimes 
wandering in the desert, he passed many years in adven- 
torous exile, joined at last by four or five handred men, 
whom their connexion with him or other circumstances 
exposed to Sanl's resentment. Twice the king led an 
army oat against him, and himself fell into his power. 
David spared him and received acknowledgments of his 
wrong — bat insincere and not lasting. 

On the death of Saul, the crown and bracelets he wore 
were brought to David. However himself advantaged 
by his death, he mourned the manner of it, and that of 
his beloved Jonathan, and it was on this occasion he 
wrote one of the finest elegies that language ever formed. 
David was acknowledged king by the tribe of Jodah; 
Abner, Saul's general, proclaimed his son Ishbo- 
sheth; he was received by the other tribes, and for 
some years continued to dispute the succession. But 
the decree of Heaven was positive: and on the murder 
of Ishbosheth by his own officers, David became sole 
monarch of Israel, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
having reigned already seven years and a half in Jadah. 
B. C. 1047. 

The year following, David besieged Jerusalem, a city 
that had hitherto resisted "the Hebrew forces. The Je- 
busites who defended it were defeated, and the fortress 
of Sion taken by assault. It was thence called the City 
of David, and became the metropolis of Judea. On 
Mount Sion the temple was erected and the ark depo- 
sited; and David also built there a palace for himself, 
the workmen and the timber being procured from Tyre, 
a place much more advanced probably in these arts, than 
the wandering Israelites could be. 

David was attacked at different periods by his old 
enemies the Philistines, the Moabites, and the Ammo- 
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oitciiU aud also by. ^ kings of Sfym, wMe dosdmtmi^ 
lay north of I^ own : jbut iuy^r^able sMiUpess Bit/mMi^ Us: 
arms, till his character became deeply stained with gttilt» 
and God was o^epded by hiscrmBsagatiostlJrJiab* . We 
^eJKS^ly astqoiffhed thatsach crimes shpitld.be o^ £0* 
cord of one who through isll his life had evinced s^cjb^ 
eaiti^t|uety» and stood so high in (be favour pf God*; 
It s^rns to us a gi^eater wiK>ng than that by whic^ Sanl 
fojfeited hi|i kingdom-^but the msew9» widely differieiil. 
Saul tiv^d ia babitoal djsrcgaDd of iSi^d Mi4 diaob,edieBe(». 
to his commands* David, ov^iseome by i)lrgoverMilpas* 
sions, once grossly sinned, but tfae sin n^ <}^ckly Mh 
panted, and mourned in deep hum^ity — and though the 
crime was pardoned of God, it was long and severely 
punished. The death of his favourite child, the rebellion 
Qf his son Absalom, the wickedness of some of his other 
cnildren, all bespeak the consequence of sin, even to one 
who was the favourite of Heaven. Indeed from this 
time forward we hear no more of the brilliant successes 
and uninterrupted prosperity of PAvid^ Struggling for 
his crown with his worthless son and rebel subjects, con- 
fused and misled in his counsels, his land wasted with fa^ 
mine and pestilence^ ^e see in him pnly the offendiiig 
child of God, chastened for his sins, though fondly stil] 
beloved and deeply penitent. Thus he died in thp seyppr 
tieth year of his age, haying reigned altogether forty 
y^^ His zeal, piety,, ^pd repentance are sppkon of in 
various parts of scripture. But that which gave ^tern^ 
hoQour to his name, was the being designated the father 
and progenitor of the Saviour of the world, whoso 
?arthly parents were descended from bim« Till the com- 
iQg of that Saviour, the kingdom was secured to his heirs> 
Solomon, his second son, having been anointed his suc- 
cessor during his father's lifetime. 

Those sacred songs, now commonly termed the Psalms 
of David, were mostly, possibly not all, composed by 
t^un, descriptive of his own pious feelings, and God' sun- 
bounded mercy and power, prophetick of the sufferings 
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and triamph of the Redeemer, and a source of holy con« 
flolation to the children of God throagfaont all remaining 

David had bnilt for himself a splendid tomb, in which, 
according to the Jewish historians, he had laid up im- 
mense treasnres. The scriptures inform us that he had 
amassed a great variety of things for the building of the 
temple, which was to be erected by hb successor, con- 
nsting of an immense quantity of metab, precious stones, 
marbles, and other materials necessary for rearing that 
splendid edifice, all which he bequeathed to Solomon for 
the purpose. B.C. 1016. 

(To be continued. J 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 
COmtinmedfram page W.J 

The faction that had passed so hard a sentence on the 
king's misgovemment, proceeded to govern for them- 
selves ; and we think it appears that for the short time 
they were allowed to do so, they really governed well. 
Mrs. Hutchinson continues, ** After tiie death of the 
king, it was debated to change the form of the govern- 
m6nt fniin monarchical into a commonwealth, and the 
House of Lords was voted dangerous and useless there- 
unto, and dissolved. A council of state was to be chosen 
for the management of affairs, accountable to the Parlia- 
ment, out of which, consisting of forty councillors and a 
president, twenty were every year to go off by lot, 
and twenty new ones to be chosen. Colonel Hut- 
chinson was chosen into the first council of state, 
much against his own will ; for understanding that his 
cousin Ireton was one of the commissioners to nomi^ 
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nate tiiat council, he s^nt his wife to him, before he went 
to the house, that morning they were to be n^med, to de- 
sire him, upon all the scores of kindred and kindness that 
had been between them, that he might be left out, in 
regard that he had already wasted his time and his estate 
in the Parliament service ; and having neither had recom- 
pense for his losses, nor any office of benefit, it would 
finish his ruin to be tied by this employment to a close 
and chargeable attendance, beside the inconvenience of 
Us health, not yet thoroughly confirmed, his constitution 
more suitable to an active than a sedentary life : these 
and other things he privately urged to him ; but Ireton, 
that was a man regardless of his own or any man's private 
bterest, wherever he thought the publick service might 
be advantaged, instead of keeping him out, got him in, 
when the Colonel had prevailed with others to indulge 
him in the ease he had desired. Mr. Hutchinson, after 
he had endeavoured to decline this employment and 
could not, thought that herein, as on other occasions, it 
being put upon him without his own desire, God had 
caUed him to his service in councils as formerly in arms, 
and applied himself to this also, wherein he did his duty 
faithfully; and employed his power to relieve the op- 
pressed and dejected, freely becoming the advocate of 
those who had been his late enemies, in all things that 
^ere just and charitable." 

** But DOW had the poison of ambition so ulcerated 
CromwelFs heart, that the effects of it began to appear. 
He was moulding the army to his mind, weeding out the 
godly and upright-hearted men, both officers and soldiers, 
^d filling up their places with turn-coat cavaliers, and 
sQch as would swallow any thing, and make no question 
for conscience sake. Yet this he did not directly nor in 
*omnlt, but by such degrees, that it was unperceived by 
dl that were not of very penetrating eyes." 

It was thus that Cromwell worked Us purposes, and it 
^^ in vain now that men perceived them ; nothing could 
stay his advancement. ' While the Parliament seemed to 
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be eodeavotirbK the good of the people and the peace of 
the realm, and Waging succesgfnl war with foreign foes, 
Cromwell repeated against them the same feat lie had 
before performed on their behalf, by marching his army 
to London, and forcibly chasing them from their seats in 
parliament, placing himself and his party in their stead 
to conduct the government. 

" At that time that the Parliament was broken up,** 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, " the Colonel was in the country, 
where, since his going in his course out of the council of 
state, he had for about a yearns time applied himself, 
when the Parliament could dispense with his absence, to 
the administration of justice in the country, and to the 
putting in execution of those wholesome laws and statutes 
6f the land, provided for the orderly regulation of the 
people. And it was wonderful how, in a short space, he 
refornied several abuses and customary neglects in that 
part of the country where he lived, which being a rich 
fruitful vale, drew abundance of vagrant people to come 
and exercise the idle trade of wandering and begging ; 
but he took such courses, that there was very soon not a 
beggar left in the country, and all the poor in every town 
so maintained and provided for, that they never were so 
Kberally maintained and relieved before nor since. He 
procured unnecessary alehouses to be put down in all 
towns, and if any one that he heard of suffered any dis- 
order in his house, he would not suffer him to brew any 
more. He 'was a little severe against drunkenness^ for 
which they would sometimes rail at him ; but so were all 
the children of darkness convinced by his light, that they 
were in awe more of his virtue than his authority. In 
this time he had made himself a convenient house, 
whereof he was the best ornament, and an example of 
vbctue so prevailing, as metamorphosed many evil people 
while they were under his roof, into another appearance 
of sobriety and holiness." 

Mrs. Hutchinson informs us that her husband ** was 
^oing up to attend the business of his country in the 
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house, when news met him on the road that Cromwell 
had broken up the Parliament. As it regarded himself, 
he was glad of this release from an employment he 
managed with fidelity and uprightness, but not only with- 
out delight, but with a great deal of trouble and expense, 
in the contest for truth and righteousness upon all occa- 
sions. The only recreations he had, during his residence 
in London, was in seeking out all the rare artists he could 
hear of, and in considering their works in paintings, 
sculptures, engravings, and all other such curiosities, in- 
somuch that he became a great virtuoso and patron of 
ingenuity. Being loath that the land should be disfur- 
nished of all the rarities that were in it, whereof many 
were set to sale in the king's and divers noblemen's col- 
lections, he laid out about two thousand pounds in the 
choicest pieces of painting, most of which were bought 
out of the king's goods, which were given to his servants 
to pay their wages: to them the colonel gave ready 
money, and bought such good pennyworths that they 
were valued much more than they cost. These he 
brought down into the country, intending a very neat 
cabinet for them. He again fell to the practice of his 
viol, on which he played excellently well, and entertain- 
ing tutors for the diversion and education of his children, 
in all sorts of musick, he pleased himself in these inno- 
cent recreations during Oliver's mutable reign, n He 
spared not any cost for the education of both his sons and 
daughters in languages, sciences, musick, dancing, and 
all other qualities befitting their father's house. He was 
himself their instructor in humility, sobriety, and all god- 
liness and virtue, whicli he rather strove to make them 
exercise witlt loVe and delight than by constraint. As 
other things were his delight, this only he made his busi- 
ness, to attend the education of his children, and the go- 
vernment of his own house and town. This he performed 
80 well that never was any man more feared and loved 
than he by all his domesticks, tenants, and hired work- 
men. He was loved with such a fear and reverence as 
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resti^BiDed oil rude familiarity and insolent presaniptipas 
in those who were under him, and he was feared with so 
much love that they all delighted to do him pleasure. 
As he maintained hb authority in all relations, so he en- 
deavoured to make their subjection pleasant to them, and 
rather to convince them by reason than compel them to 
obedience, and would decline even to the lowest of his 
family to make them enjoy their lives in i^ber cheerful- 
nessy and not find their duties burthensome. As for the 
publick business in the country, he could not act in any 
office under the Protector's power, and therefore con- 
fined himself to his own, which the whole country about 
were grieved at, and would rather come to him for coun- 
sel as. a private neighbour than to any of the men in power 
for greater help. He now being reduced into an abso- 
lute private condition, was very much courted and visited 
by all parties, and while the grand quarrel slept, and both 
the victors and vanquished were equal slaves under the 
new usurpers, there wa9 a very kind correspondenee be- 
tween him and all his countrymen. As he was very hos- 
pitable, and his conversation no less desirable and plea- 
sant than instructive and advantageous, his house was 
much resorted to, and as kindly open to those who had 
in publick contests been his enemies, as to his continued 
friends ; for there never lived a man that had less malice 
and revenge, nor more reconcileableness and generosity 
in his nature than be.'' 

Meantime Cromwell and his party threw off the masks 
they had worn, and revelled in vice and oppression. 
"True religion," Mrs. Hutchinson says, ^*was almost 
lost even among the religious party, and hypocrisy be- 
came an epidemical disease, to the sad grief of Colonel 
Hutchinson and all true-hearted Christians and English- 
ipen." She always speaks of Cromwell as gallant and 
noble, as became his greatness : but in all things ambi- 
tious and arbitrary, governing according to his owa will, 
without regard to law and justice. He tried in vain to 
induce Colonel Hutcbinson to act with him, who honestly 
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and openfy protected against bis usorpatioD, but no longer 
considering himself in a sitoation to oppose it, endea* 
voored to remain in private. " The Protector," adds 
Mrs. Hatchinson, ** finding him too constant to be 
wrought npon to serve his tyranny, had resolved to se- 
core his person, lest he should head the people who now 
grew vexy weary of his bondage. But though it was 
certainly confirmed to the colonel how much he was 
afraid of his honesty and freedom, and that he was re- 
solved not to let him longer be at li)>erty, yet before bis 
guards apprehended the colonel, death imprisoned him- 
self, and confined all his vast ambition and all his cruel 
designs into the narrow compass of a grave. His army 
and court substituted his eldest son, Richard, in his 
room, who was a meek, temperate, and quiet man, but 
had Dot a spirit fit to succeed his father, or to manage 
such a perplexed government." 

A time of much anarchy and confusion ensuedt Biclh 
ard Cromwell laid down his power, and the Pariiament 
for a short time attempted to re-assume theirs* But all 
parties were corrupted and all were tired ; and it soon 
appeared there was no prospect of peace for the nation 
but by restoring the monarchy, and calling Charles II. 
to the throne. We have seen enough of Colonel Hut- 
chinsdn's republican principles to be sure he opposed the 
reiteration, as far as his peaceful voice in Parliament 
would go— but the country was now of other mind. 
'' The Colonel went up to the Parliament which began 
25th April, 1660; to whom the king sending a declara- 
tion from Breda, which promised, or at least intinmted, 
Kberty of conscience, remission of all offences, enjoy- 
ment of liberties and estates; they voted to send com- 
missioners to invite him. And almost all the gentry of 
all parties went, some to fetch him over, some to meet 
him at the searside, some to fetch him into London, into 
which he entered on the 29th of May, with a universal 
joy and triumph, even to his own amassement; who, 
when be saw all the nobility and gentry of the land flow- 
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ing into him^ asked where were his enemies? ' For lie 
saw nothing but prostrates, expressing all the love that 
coald make a prince happy. Indeed it was a wonder in 
that day to see the mutability of some, and the hypocrisy 
of others, and the servile flattery of all." 

Notwithstanding the promised Amnesty, one of the first 
acts of restored monarchy was to demand vengeance on 
those who sat in judgment on the late king. We have 
already given our opinion against Colonel Hutchinson on 
that occasion — and though there was falseness and treach- 
ery in the treatment he received after a pardon had 
been extended to him, we must consider it as otherwise 
the natural course of retributive justice. When first 
called upon in the house for his defence, he said, " That 
for his actings in those days, if he had erred, it was the 
inexperience of his age, and the defect of his judgment, 
and not the malice of his heart, which had ever prompted 
him to pursue the general advantage of his country more 
than his own ; and if the sacrifice of him might conduce 
to the publick' peace and settlement, he should fireely 
submit his life and fortunes to their dispose: that the vain 
'expense of his age, and the great debts his publick em- 
ployments had run him into, as they were testimonies 
that neither avarice nor any other interest bad carried 
him on, so they yielded him just cause to repent that he 
ever forsook his own blessed quiet, to embark in snch a 
troubled sea, where he had made shipwreck of all things 
but a good conscience ; and as to that particular action of 
the king, he desired them to believe he had that sei»ie of 
it that befitted an Englishman, a Christian, and a gentle- 
man." The result of the debate on that day was only to 
suspend Colonel Hutchinson and the rest of the regieides 
from sitting in the house. 

*^ Mrs. Hutchinson, whom to keep quiet her husband 
had hitherto persuaded that no man would lose or sufier 
by this change, at this beginning was awakened, and saw 
that he was ambitious of. being a publick sacrifice, and 
therefore, herein only in her whole life, resolved to dia- 
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efaey lum, and to iiiiproye.aU the affecUoo he hod U> her 
for Us safety, and prevailed with him to retire ; for she 
laid she would not see him a prisoner* With her nn- 
quietness she droye him ont of her own lodgings into the 
custody of a fiiend, in order to his further retreat^ if 
occaMon should be, and then made it her business to so^ 
licit all her friends for his safety. Meanwhile in the hoiise 
it was first resolved that mercy should be shown to some, 
and exemplary justice to others ; then the number was 
defined and voted it should not exceed seven ; then upon 
the king^s own solicitation that his subjects should be put 
outof their fears, those seven named, and after that a 
proclamation sent for the rest to come in. Colonel 
Hutchinson not being of the number of those seven, was 
advised by all bis friends to surrender himself, in order to 
seeoring his estate, and he was very earnest to do it, 
when Mrs* Hutchinson would by no means hear of it; 
hat being exceedingly urged by his friends, that she 
would hereby obstinately lose all their estate, she would 
not yet consent the Colonel should give himself into 
custody, and she had wrought him to strong engagement, 
that he would not dispose of himself without her. At 
iengtb, being accused o( obstinacy in not giving him up, 
she devised a way to try the house, and wrote a letter 
in his name to the Speaker, to urge what might be in bis 
favour, and let him know that by reason of some incon- 
venience it might be to him, he desired not to come under 
custody, and yet should be ready to appear at their call, 
and if they intended any mercy to him, be begged they 
would begin it in permitting him his liberty upon his 
parole, till they should finally determine of him. This 
letter she conceived would try the temper of the house : 
if they granted this, she had her end, for he was still free ; 
if they denied it, she might be satisfied in keeping him 
from surrendering himself," 

• Colonel Hutchinson had shown too much kindness to 
jtbe fiillen party when his own was triumphant, not to 
have n^uiny ftiends among those on whom his fate now 

K 3 
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depended. And ''upon this occasion all of all paiifes 
spoke so kindlj and effectually for him^ that he had not 
only what he desired, bat was voted to be free without 
any engagement, and his punishment only to be dis- 
charged from the present parliament and from all office, 
military and civil, in the state for ever ; and upon his pe» 
tition of thanks fbr this, his estate also was voted to be 
free from all fines and confiscations. Yet though he 
well deserved it,** adds Mrs. Hutchinson, '' I cannot so 
much attribute that universal concurrence that was in 
the whole house to express esteem for him, and desire 
to save him, to their justice and gratitude, as to an 
overruling power of Him that orders all men's hearts, 
who was then pleased to reserve his servant, even by 
the good and true testimony of some that afterwards 
hated him and sought his ruiu, for the perseverance in 
that goodness, which then forced them to be his advocates ; 
for even the worst and basest men have a secret convic- 
tion of worth and virtue, which they never dare to per- 
secute in its own name. The Colonel being thus dis- 
charged the house, retired to a remoter lodging in 
Westminster, and lay very private in thc'town, not 
coming into any company of one sort or the other, wait- 
ing till the act of oblivion were perfected, to go down 
into the country.** 

But the act of oblivion availed the regicides but little. 
''The gentlemen who. were the late king's judges, and 
decoyed to surrender themselves to custody by the house's 
proclamation, after that they had voted only seven to 
suffer, were now given up to trial, condemned, all their 
estates confiscated and taken away, themselves kept in 
miserable bondage under that inhuman jailor the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who stifled some of them to death 
for want of air ; and when they had not one penny but 
what was given them to feed themselves and ^eir fami- 
lies, exacted abominable rates for bare unfurnished pri- 
sons ; of some forty pounds for one miserable chamber, 
of others double, besides undue and unjust fees, wUdi 
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tlieir poor wives were forced to beg and engnge their 
jeiotares for; and yet he had all this while three pounds 
a week payed out of the exchequer for every one of 
them. At last, when this would not kill them fast enough, 
and when some alms were thus privately stolen in to 
them, they were sent away to remote and dismal islands, 
where relief could not reach them, nor any of their rela- 
tions take care of them ; in this a thousand times more 
miserable than those that died, who were thereby pre- 
vented from the eternal infamy and remorse, which 
hope of life and estate made these poor men bring upon 
themselves, by base and false recantations of their own 
judgment against their consciences ; which they wounded 
for no advantage, but lived ever after in misery them- 
selves» augmented by seeing the misery of their wretched 
families, and in the daily apprehension of death, which 
withoat any more formality, they were to expect when- 
ever the tyrant gave the word," 

" When the Colonel saw how the other poor gentle- 
men were trepanned that were brought in by proclama- 
tion, and bow the whole cause itself from the beginning 
to the ending was betrayed and condemned, notwith- 
standing that he was himself, by a wonderful providence 
of God, in that day preserved; yet he looked upon him- 
self as judged in their judgment, and executed in their 
execution; and although he was most thankful to God, 
yet he was not very well satisfied with himself for having 
accepted the deliverance. His wife, who thought she 
had never so well deserved of him, as in the endeavours 
and labours she exercbed to bring him o£r, never dis- 
pleased him more in her life, and had much to do to 
persuade him to be content with his deliverance, which, 
as it was eminently wrought by God, he acknowledged 
it with thankfulness; but while he saw others sufier, he 
suffered with them in his mind, and had not his wife per- 
suaded him^ had offered himself a voluntary sacrifice ; 
but being by her convinced, that God's eminent interfe* 
reace seemed to have singled him out for preservation. 
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lie wiA batiks acquiesced ia that thing**' Sneli aoqul- 
eseenee was not long required of hiiiH-soarcely had he 
reached his home at Owthorpe, ere he was fetched again 
to London to be examined against those with whom he 
had acted. This attempt of conrse failed, and the king 
was said to have observed, that they had saved a man 
who wonld do the same thing for htm as he had done for 
his father, for he was still unchanged in his principles. 
And from this time Colonel Hutchinson was devoted to 
destruction. We shall pursue the interesting and now 
melancholy narrative in the words of Mrs. Hutchioson, 
with no interruption but to abridge it, having already 
extended this biography much beyond our intention. 

*' Mrs. Hutchinson persuaded the Colonel, being also 
advised by other friends, to go out of En^and, but he 
would not: he said this was the place where God had set 
him, and protected him hitherto, and it would be in him 
an ungrateful distrust of God to forsake it. About this 
time a company of soldiers plundered his house at Ow« 
Ihorpe while he was absent of all the weapons they found 
in it, to his very wearing swords, although there was at 
that time no prohibition of any person whatsoever to have 
or to wear arms. Also an order came down from the 
secretary, commanding certain pictures, and other things 
the Colonel had bought out of the late king^s collection, 
which had cost him in ready money between £1000 and 
£1500/ and were of more value — and these, notwith* 
standing the act of oblivion, were all taken from lum. 

" After these troubles were over from without, the 
<!!olonel lived with all imaginable retiredness at home, 
and because his active spirit could not be idle nor very 
sordidly employed, took up his time in opening springs, 
and planting trees, and dressing his plantations; and 
these were his recreations, wherein^ he relieved many 
poor labourers when they wanted work, which was a very 
comfortable charity to them and their families : with Uiese 
he would entertain himself, giving them much encou- 
ragement in dieir honest labours, ^o that they delighted 
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to 1>e employed by him. His bosiness was selioasly re- 
voIviDg the law of God, wherein he laboured to instruct 
his children and servants, and enjoyed himself ^ith much 
patience and comfort, not envying the glories and 
hondnrs of the coart, nor the prosperity Of the wicked ; 
but only grieved that the straitness of his own revenues 
would not supply his large heart to the poor people in 
affliction. Some little troubles he had in his own house. 
His son, unknown to him, married a very worthy person, 
with the manner of which he was so discontented that he 
once resolved to banish them for ever ; but his good-na- 
ture was soon overcome, and he received them into his 
bosom, and for the short time he enjoyed her, had no less 
love for her than for any of his own children. And 
indeed she was worthy of it, applying herself with such 
humble dutifulness and kindness to repair her fault, and 
to please him in all the things he delighted in, that 
he was ravished with joy of her, who loved the place, not 
as his own wife did, only because she was placed m it, 
but with a natural affection, which encouraged him in all 
the pains he took to adorn it, when he had one to leave 
it to that would esteem it. She was beside naturalized 
in his house and interests, as if she had had no other regard 
in the world; she was pious and cheerful, liberal and 
thrifty, complaisant and kind to all the family, and the 
freest from humour of any woman, loving home, without 
melancholy or sullenness, observant of her father aind 
mother, not with regret but with delight, and the most sub- 
missive affectionate wife that ever was. But she and all 
the joy of her sweet, saint-like conversation, ended in a la- 
mented grave, about a year after her marriage, when she 
died in child-birth, and left the sweetest babe behind her 
that ever was beheld, whose face promised all its mother^s 
graces ; but death, within eight weeks after her birth ra- 
vished- this sweet blossom, whose fall opened the fresh 
wounds of sorrow for her mother, thus doubly lost. 
While the mother lived, the Colonel and his wife em^ 
ployed all imaginable pains and cares for her recovery* 



whereof they had often hopes, but in the end atl was 
vain : she died, and left the whole hoase in very sensible 
affliction, which continued upon the Colonel and his wUe 
till new strokes awakened them out of the silent sorrow 
of thb funeral. Her hasband having no joy in the world 
after she was gone, some months shut himself up with 
grief in his chamber, out of which he was hardly persuaded 
to go : and when he did, every place about home so much 
renewed the remembrance of her he could not think of 
but with deep affliction, that being invited by his friends 
abroad to divert his melancholy, he grew a little out of 
love with home, which was a great damping to the plea- 
sure his father took in the place : but he, how eager so- 
ever he were in the love of any worldly thing, had that 
moderation of spirit that he submitted his will to God, 
and endeavoured to give him thanks in all things." 
(To he continued.) 
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Jfin this life only we had hope in Christ , we were of 
all men most miserahle.-^l Cor xv. 19. 
Thb Christian believer takes up his profession for no 
earthly object, nor expects his good things here ; and at 
any time m^y be involved in circumstances, where he 
must declare with the Apostle, If in this life only we 
had hope in Christ, we were of all men most miserable. 
Nay, he mast always say so, because the greatest happi- 
ness that he enjoys at present, and most fondly cherishes, 
counting all things as dung beneath his feet in comparison, 
is all in anticipation of this consummation ; and could 
this hope be destroyed, he were wretched indeed. Nor 
could his renewed understanding, like those who know 
opt God, find satisfaction and content in the things of 
time. Like one fallen from a higher station in life/ be 
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woald be most unhappy, wherd those who neVer knew 
better things, or sTaw better times, can enjoy well enough 
the little comforts that their poverty admits. He is now 
rich in faith ; but if you overturn his faith, as the denial 
of a resurrection would do, you destroy the foundation 
of all his hope. He has some spiritual goods in posses- 
sion, with which, as it is, he would not part for all the 
world ; but then these are only pledges, and foretastes, 
and first-fruits of the eternal inheritance : and without 
the resurrection to life, they would deceive, they would 
disappoint, and all would prove a ** hope that maketh 
ashamed." I. F. 

Then they thai feared the Lord, spate often one to 
another 9 and the Lord hearkened and heard it — and a 
hook of remenibrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. 
— Malachi iii. 16. 

Heard what? Is there anything on earth an ear like 
his, attuned to heavenly harmony, wont to be fed on the 
grateful tones of spotless Angels and Saints immortalized, 
can like to listen to ? It was not to the sound of what men 
call wit and wisdom that he hearkened. The lofty elo- 
quence that holds assemblerd crowds in mute suspension 
on its magick flow, is no more to him than the vain bab- 
bling of the summer brook. The brilliant play of fancy 
that wings the uncounted hours, and hides the stern reali- 
ties of life behind its golden tissue, is no more to him 
than the charm which the deaf adder heareth not« The 
learned dispute, the fine-drawn argument, the impassioned 
controversy. He despises it as the prating of babes,—. 
He who finds folly in his imipaculate Angels, and well 
might smile to hear us so proudly contentious in our mis- 
takes. And then the unholy jest of folly, and the useless 
chatter of idleness, and the slander that scatters poison 
and heeds not where it falls, and the profaneness and the 
mockery — Oh! when he hears all this it is with averted 
head'— he is not pleased to hearken. That \9hkh the 
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High and Holy One of Heaven deigns to stoop down 
and listen to, is that which man despises and distastes. 
It is when they who fear him speak one to another — ^in 
private, unheard of the multitude: the unapplauded whb- 
per — ^not with embellishments of speech and brilliant 
flow of words, but with a feeling that makes many words 
impossible. One to another — not in a talkative profession 
that seeks publicity, and pours forth all the bosom ever 
felt, and more, to whomsoever wills to listen— but the 
heartfelt, deepfelt expression of modest piety, that al- 
most fears to be heard even by the ear it speaks to : like 
the still sentinel, who, treading his cautious rounds, 
whispers a word of caution or encouragement lo him 
that watches near him, yet almost starts to hear the sir 
lence broken. Tis then when there are few on earth to 
approve or to applaud, that One in heaven hearkens. 
He hears with gracious smile his own scarce whispered 
name, from lips that feel themselves unworthy to pro- 
nounce it ; he writes them in his memory's book, and 
stores them to be produced hereafter, when he makes 
up the jewels of the Redeemer's crown,. and speaks to 
claim his own. Will words of ours be found there? 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. — ^1 Thess. v. 22. 
While men find matter of dispute in every doubtful 
practice, and weigh and measure every sacrifice lest 
they should make one too many, and cavil over the 
boundaries of right as if they feared to go one step more 
distant than is necessary from the wrong, the Apostle 
cuts short the argument and decides the controversy. 
If there is but the appearance of wrong in it, do it not: 
iir it is so doubtful as to admit of dispute, abstain from 
it. Realities are never to be sacrificed to appearances : 
and where there is a perceived duty on one side, no 
misconstruction or judgment of men should have any 
weight with us on the other. But where this is not the 
case, and the balance of right seems to be nicely sus- 
pended, we ought carefully to avoid whatever may be 
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constnied into wrong, even the appearance of evil where 
there is not the reality. Why waJk so very closely on 
the verge of evil, that they who observe us from a dis- 
timce cannot distingtfish whether we have passed it or 
mil 

Many.that are first shall he last^ and the last shall b^ 
/r*#.— Hatthbw xix. 80, 

Great will be our pride and wisdom's downfall, when 
at the manifestation of that last day, each risen spirit 
shall in the sight of men and angels assume the rank 
appointed it of heaven. How will the world'ls ffattered 
idol bow with shame to see the meek^ despised one pre* 
ferred before him. Hey whose wotds aiid deeds have 
been a nation's theme, on whose talents and eloquence 
thousands have hung intent, will see perhaps before 
them names that earth bias never beard; the patient 
sufferer whose sick bed no one tended, whose dying 
words no one thought worth repeating. The advanced 
professor of religion on whom knowledge had smiled, 
and Pt'ovidence had lavished her advantages, and grace 
bad led forward with bolder strides, will st^rt perhaps t6 
sd& he stands but second to sonl)^ whom living^ hie tdo 
iMch despised ; some faulteridg^ sinner; whom pksdoti 
and circuljiistance' so rudely tossed, hb scarcely seemed 
t^ float abo^e' the waters that whelm the faithless iti 
destruiction— oiie that be put bbck perhaps with cold 
repulse; when the hand of kindness might have led him 
forward. O $f we would then escape the shame, let us 
he sparing* of dnr judgments now. Letus say to none, 
•'Stand by,*' lest when He, the masteJr of the feast shall 
come, he bid the despised one take his seat afobt^ Us ; and 
we be^ with shame to find that biisi contrition has out* 
weighed our zeal, his nights of darkness wi'OUght mor6 
hiriiigity thM otir sunny days ; his love proved' greater 
forthe much that was forgiven, than burs for the much 
from which w^ wer6 preserred. 

V0J.. II. o 
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THE LISTENER.— No. IX. 

It was a Sabbath evening in the mid height of sam- 
mer. The sun had been already some half-hour gone, 
but his beams still lingered in the clear horizon, and still 
the fleecy cloud was tinged With a fading touch of red. 
The blue vault had not yet deepened into gray, nbv the 
landscape become obscure in the growing twilight. And 
yet there was a mellowing tint upon the scene, that gave 
of softness what it stole of splendour — like the brilliant 
and gifted spirit that religion has chastened into stillness. 
The flower that had drooped and the leaf that had 
withered in the noon-day heat, were already recovered by 
the evening's freshness ; while the Thrush prolonged her 
song, and the Red-breast lingered on the bough, as if 
unwilling to part from such a day. Peace and repose 
were the character of the scene, and fancy well might 
picture that the task of life was done and all things ready 
for eternal rest. 

In all there seemed a fitness for the day, and for the 
feelings with which I was returning from the evening 
service. The words of love and peace had dropped like 
holy balm upon the bosom, and put to rest its agitating 
cares. Shame and contrition had sunk the soul too low 
for opposition, and mercy had wooed it into grateful 
acquiescence. At peace with God, because it had drunk 
deeply of his grace and truth, at peace with the world, 
because it seemed no longer worth contention, at peace 
with itself, because self was degraded and dethroned, 
the spirit partook of the evening's Sabbath hue, and only 
wished it could be always so. "And will it not be always 
so," I thought, as I walked slowly homeward, " when 
our life's working days are over, and the eternal Sabbath 
dawns upon our souls ? A little while, and what is now 
but a brief foretaste, a passing semblance of celestial 
peace, will be an eternal and uncbai^ging reality. A 
little while, and the smile of our Father will no more be 
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mverted, the world renounced will no more resume its 
power, and self submitted will no more ^beL And if 
there be such pleasure in an earthly Sabbath, interrupted 
as it is with pqr coldness, and carelessness, and earthli- 
ness, what will be the bliss of that eternal Sabbath for 
which we are preparing?" And then I considered of the 
goodness of God in this institution, by which one day in 
seven is separated from the rest, to be employed in mak* 
ing happy what the occupations of the other six too often 
tend to make wretched, and to sanctify what they are too 
well fitted to corrupt. Prone as we are to sin, and sub* 
ject as we are to sorrow, our most lawful occupations are 
fraught with anxiety and danger* What comfort then 
that there is one day in which it is our duty to neglect 
them, to forget them, and give up ourselves entirely to 
thoughts and pursoits of which the fruits are love, and 
holiness, and joy : to have nothing to do but to acquaint 
oarselves with God and be at peace. I passed the day-> 
labourer in his clean white frock, his bible and prayer- 
book tucked under his arm, and thought how he must 
enjoy the.repose of such a day, his only means of instruc-^ 
tion, perhaps his only pause from efibrt and endurance* 
lovertook the pale mechanic, and fancied from the express 
sion of content upon his features, that he was telUngovev 
the stores of consolation he had gathered to feed on i» 
his close workshop all the week. The children of charity 
were tripjHag by my side, in their plain round bontiet» 
and dark frocks, the bag of books on their aria or the 
basket in their hand. I looked at them, and hoped some*- 
thing had that day been taught them that would sweeten 
the rude lot for which they were preparing. A little 
longer musing, and I should have persuaded myself the 
Sabbath> was a day that all men love, and the calm of nan 
ture what all were sharing, and the song of gratitude what 
all were singing. But truth was at hand and fancy must 
give place. 

When I turned from the meadows into, the publick 
road, the passengers began to thicken on my pdth. The 
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towAihad, poured pat beripopulatiao.m.eveiy direcrtioo 
for their evening walk, «nd the. bills and tbet|iatkwajs 
l^ere spattered thick with figures of various appearance, 
all well dressed aod neat, and seemingly free .fi^m 
care# There was nothing. at the first strongly to invade 
my.preyioBs feelings. I coold still fancy that the. poor 
Ifthoarer or richer tradesman was eojoying with bis wife 
add children the. bean ties of the creation and the gratefal 
leecollecition c^ a day well spent; and in many a lowly 
ho?el a» I, passed it, I saw, m interesting groi^,.the father 
attentively perasu^g his bible, while the mother was 
settipg out the plain spare supper, where every tbo^ 
Ipok^ clew once in the week at least. Truth mi^t in- 
deed h/ave: told thi^t some who enjoyed the leisure of the 
- dfty had thonght nothing of Him wJiose day it.was,^ and 
4ome who were lastbgof nature^s channs, felt nothing 
of gratitnde.to;Him who gave them; but so inaefa wa» 
not written on their brow ; and. they wor« at least an w 
of ^oyment that :became the hour. 

Not >so,f wJhea^roceediag a little farther, I imet tfie%Ky 
^^qoipage iSBtocnhig froman evening drive. Not so, when 
I saw.tbe-Ught skiff, with sails unfurled/ gliding merrily 
towards the. shore. Whoever was within them, here waa 
the day of Grod profaned by the direct breaking of his 
holy law. He had said, Bemember that thou do it not — 
they, did: it and boldfy denied the harm. Whatever imio<- 
oencejaigbt be assumed in those who took the pleasure, 
they were.guilty of the sin of thpse they taught and paid 
to pursue, fon the Sunday the occupation of the week, and 
vnhallow in thought and deed the day their God made 
sacred. They would say, perhaps, they spe^t an honrtn 
a recreation very harmless, and no way incoii»istent with 
thoughts of hoixnessr— but for their one hour of harmle^ 
recreation, others must toil many— -the cattle that were 
used must be cleaned, the hand that plied the oar for 
them would ply for others encouraged by their exaitt«> 
pie— ^the word^ of €iod are plain and positive, and im- 
possible ^to miscons^e ; theirefore the iMreadi of thehi is 
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a bold refoBal to comply with his^dmmaiid, mad6 openly 
in the face of ei|rth and heaven. They would urge, nO 
doabt, that they had enough kept holy the day, in going 
twice to the service appointed. Alas ! if they had been 
there* it should almost seem to make their guilt the 
greater — ^for there they bad heard the command enfei^d 
and there they had prayed to be inclined to keep it, and 
thence they had returned resolved to break it and deny 
the wrong. 

' The evening was closing fast — already the dark outline 
of form was all that remained distinct, and as I entered , 
the town, the doors were closing and %hts were begin- 
nin|g to gleam from every window. My pleaang reverie 
had been painfully dissipated — my mind was occupied^in 
considering of the way in which Sunday evening is usur 
aUy pa$t-*~and presuming that when windows stand open 
wide, no secrets are passing within, I set myself to observe 
how people were employed in the various houses as I 
passed them ; not without hope that I might ^ther 
something useful, in the way of warning or exaudple to 
my readers. 

I passed a window where noisy mirth bespoke the late 
dinner party ; where it was evident the company would 
not, and the domesticks could not, remember it watf the 
Sabbath-^xcept in so far as they sighed in secret that 
decency allowed them not to dance or play at Cards-^ 
but there ^I paused jiot. There was nothing doubtful 
among. these. They, too, had been to church — ^them- 
selves— but not their servants, who bad this dinner to 
make ready. As soon as they came forth of the sacred 
walls, they had passed with all speed fforo' house to house 
to make their morning calls — I say not to wipe off the 
serious impression of the service, for it had made none ; 
but to get rid bf the time till the bells should chime again*. 
Unless they preferred a drive, they had gone a second 
.time, to church — ^they had plenty of time to dress for din- 
ner, and then, thanks to this party, there was no mOre 
trouble about disposing of the hours till bed-time* 

o3 
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' Nei^r did I dtop lon;^, where, in a lilOT^ decent Wjr, 
4biit^tli Uttoh the isame*{nir(K>^/ii fe^'frietidshfa^a imlled 
in'iifiaB some other few, for <tbe olmrifiiible ptirpose of 
pasnng away an ereiuDg on whieh they thoa^t it n^ 
tobeqidet and abstaiti Ifirom their we^ly occupationW, 
and yet found it very tedioos. But I milde Idiiger pam^ 
irhen I arrived under a window, whereihere were clwtiffy 
Qooe present but the femily Aat kbode there, and ft wM 
pretty evident that no one had lost the recollection that tt 
^as the Sabbath. Knew I thiii from the smite of grati- 
tadeand heavenly peace, that shone on their featnreli? 
My readers shall judge. «< I wi^hitwas bed-time,'' skid^k 
little girl, not usaidiy iU'haste to go tobed ; *"! am so iktet 
ofhaving nothing to do.*" ,t%ough in truth she hiEid Tisieii 
two hours later than usual that morning. 

" ItUnk ourelockmust betooslow,'*repliedheriSroflier. 
**You know we are hardly dressed for breakfast wieb 
the bells began to ring this radrning. It must be mdfite 
dian half-pairt nine :" and with a weary yawn he AreW 
hinnelf on the mg to play with the spaniel. 

All were not alike unfortunate — ^for T observed a youft^ 
lady at her writing-desk, folding and sealing as nrany 
-letters as one can tei^sonably suppose she might have' oc- 
casion to write in one week. How happy for her corre- 
spondents that one day in seven was a leisure day— a day 
on which the hours being less valuable, could be better 
'spared than on any other. As T could not see within die 
letters, I am bound in charity to suppose the sulgccttif 
Aem was in accordance with the feelings and previous 
diHmpations of the day. How should they be oftherwiset 
A heart that from ihe rismg till the going down of Oe 
l^bbath sun/ had been in earnest devotion with its God, 
iMd mourned in many a prayer the conscious debt of sin, 
ahd^'gW/wn light under the sweet assurance rf its p^rdoti — 
<Aat had trembled at the awful denunciations pronounced 
dn the dissembler, and been moved, amazed, over- 
whelmed with the contemplation of the Redeemer's love 
and i)se Father's fond forbearance-^it was impds»iMe 
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yM mdi 4i IkmhtI could tim iittiilediiif^ly to «M>iMttMi 
theiaes, the amiuieiiicMits of yesterday and tlie bitoineiBof 
td-^monow^ and tke thoaaand trifles that bespeak a iMnd 
mlooebpied by deefier interesto. If I coaldnoi penetrate 
the letfeta to find where the heart hadbeen and Wher^ the 
thdhs^ta, I iratf at I^aKt eertatn thiit they had h6efn ta^. 
gtsAer, and that the langnage of the letters had gone after 
them ; and I felt mnoh grief at a practice that coald leave 
itdonbtfbl whether they might altogether have gone 
wrong. No comtlion oluierver coold know thtit a ydnng 
bidy wiio kept all her letters to write on a Sunday, did SO 
HuA iSMey itAf^t wear a deeper tone of pi^ty, be tfie moie 
'AdtfAl'inirrorof her better feelings, conveying greater 
good to others and more glory to God. Common ob» 
servers might even go so fiir as to suppose it was a profane 
compounding between her conscience and her choice-— 
feMaittiog her to send her spirit to scenes where m per- 
sonijhe dared not go, and to occupy her thoughts with 
thfaigs shA dared not do. I could not but bewail the biid 
example of a practice so equivocal, where the deed was 
|)ihui'to alU the inducement to it a secret between herself 
aad God. 

Reclining on a sofh opposite, I observed another lady, 
intent opoii the perusal of a newspaper. Thermn at least 
was nothing equivocal ; for the contents of a newspaper 
are Ilhowu to all: and doubtless the mind that fadd been 
fed all d^ upon the high and holy things of heaven and 
eternity, must have found it a seasonable draught df 
temporalities to lid it of the effects or impressions 
that might remain. I had some reason to doubt, from 
all I heard, whether this young lady would not have 
thought it wasting time to read the newspaper on a Mon- 
day, because she bad so many other things to do. But 
on Sunday, alas ! on Sunday, on that day which is Good's 
and not our own, it was a relief to find any thing that 
might be done. And all together could not stay the. 
weariness with which they turned their eyes towards the 
lagging tidie-piece, that seemed but to go the slower for 
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Ilieir impatieoce to ht^jiA of a day, that ihQUgti shortened 
tit Bithec eD4» wa9 even still too long. 

And yet these people, and thousands who do like them, 
are going, so they tell ns, and take it but ill that we 
should doubt it, to that blessed dwelling-place where 
thereisuOfOmploy but one, the very one of wUch they 
grow so weary here : whe^e the utmost reach of happi- 
ne^ \$ no more but the completion and duration endless, 
of that which they are so little willing to begin, a rest 
•from the agitating cares of time and sense, and a devoting 
.of time, and thoughts, and powers, to the worship of the 
Deity, and the contemplation of bis works, and the pet* 
.formance of his will. Hiis is a happiness that is not for 
ns here ; we cannot reach it if we would, 'tis true; .'But 
.that we may taste of it, that we may cultivate a desire 
.and a liking to it, an imperfect Sabbath has been at cer- 
.tain intervals appointed us, in which we are permitted, 
nay commanded, under all the penalties of disobedience, 
tto take of the food on which our perfected spirits will 
eternally be fed, if the feast of heaven be for us prepared. 
- The day^ comes round, and finds so little welcome^ it is 
but an importunate intruder on our enjoyments, an inter- 
rnption to our business. The food. that we are required 
<to take is so unpalatable, we are obliged to mix with it as 
much as possible of our weekly fare to enable us to take 
it. So averse are we to this faint semblance of the eter- 
!nal state, that not even the terrors of God*s broke)[i law 
^ can force us to partake of it. The aversion, must be 
.strong indeed that will make us risk so much by disobe- 
.dience rather than make the sacrifice of a few brief houlFs. 
. And to what is it we are so averse l Let us considen 
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LECTUBES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



LECTURE THE NINTH. 



Far thine isthehingdmn^ and the power i and the plory, 
for ever. 

TffBSfi ooneluding words of the Lord's Prayer are 

iMit subjoined to it in the Gospd bf St. Ldke, but they 

are so in that of St. Matthew. The prayer was giv^en 

to the disciples on two -different occasions, therefore the 

wordis imght be added on one occasion^ though omitted 

on the other. 'We use them almost universally as flie 

concluding sentence of our petition: nor can there be 

■oy so w^l suited to the purpose. Why have w^ ^ffi^ted 

up our prayers at all? Why have we bowefd down to the 

dost, sind in the character of lowest suppHatitis; implored! 

ef VBOther adl our souris Md body's itedd, from the leaist 

thing to the greatest >tlin^ that we have, or ckd hare, 

^MT'CMiaot do widiout? *Why, but, because the kingdoih 

18 his, and the power is his, and if any of our petitioii^s 

be done or grafted, Ibe glory must he his and not bur 

own. If we have in ourselves the power perfectly to do 

and to $uffer the will td Grod,, cheerfully, gladly, as they 

do'in heaven, why not go fortii in our own strength and 

perform the meritorious task 1 No need 6f the petition-^ 

wherefore ask that that be done, which it but rest with 

us^ do? Tf we can supply our body^s hourly heed-;-^ 

if we Cfin stay the wind that scatters blight upon buir 

corn, iRfid the blast ihat chills the rich juices of our fruit, 

and the storm that sinks our vessel with its costly freight-* 

^ge, and all Ihe thouslabd casualties that put to peiil 

our worldly prosperity, again we need no prayer. Let 

US be provident, carefeit, and industrious, and in dfli^ 

gent doing employ the time thus uselessly expended iii 

fuddiig. Attd ,io i^ we can ourselves find means to iex- 

piale oiilr wk and ^pe out the writing that is against ua« 
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pay off the heavy score in tears of penitence, and ease 
ourselves in time of our eternal debt — if our own wis- 
dom and precaution can keep us out of all the tempta- 
tions with which we are surrounded, from the world, 
from our spiritual enemies, and our own evil propensi- 
ties — or when evil shall befall us, can rescue and deliver 
us — theii what need of so much solicitation? What need 
the beggar's lowly cry, besieging, without ceasing, the 
throne of Omnipotence ? Man, the proud, the wbe, the 
independent, can provide for his own destiny, and take 
care of his own estate. If not, it is fit that our prayer 
should end with a confession of the only reason we can 
have for beginning it — a consciousness that all we ask is 
his alone to grant from whom we ask it, for his is the 
kingdom, and the power^ and the glory, for ever. 

Perhaps we some of us are not aware how very little 
in our hearts we really believe and feel this truth. We 
think so highly of ourselves, and so little of otir God, 
that we are for ever in contention with him for prece- 
dency ; and there are not a few, I fear, who would rather 
depend upon themselves than upon him. Even wbei^ 
forced into a perception of our insufficiency to tdLe en- 
tire charge of our own welfare, and compelled to take 
refuge in the Deity to make up the deficiency, there is 
still a haughty preference of our own powers, a propen* 
sity to put off to the last extremity all reference to his^ 
and a claim to divide at least the glory with him, if not 
to;claim to ourselves the better half. 

We began our prayer in a tone of permitted coofidence* 
The immense distance that is between us and the Being 
we address was put aside, and we were enooutaged to 
meet him as a part of hb family, his adopted children,^ 
bold in hope and holy confidence of a favourable recep- 
tion from him we call '' Our Father," This confidence 
was. permitted in order to still our fears, and put to sleep 
opr reasonable apprehensions th^t creatures so low and so 
Uttle worth, would scarce be.listenedto by;one so.great^ 
It was to teach as the blessed result of our Saviour's me* 
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diatioD, and all that we bad gained by becoming his 
disciples — even the right to call his Father our Father. 
Tn such happy assurance we were to begin oar prayer — 
seeing nothing but our Father's love, desiring nothing 
so much as our Father's glory. But as we advance, the 
mind draws slowly back upon itself— our helplessness, 
worthlessoess, and danger, become the subject of our 
petitions — ^lower and lower sinks the estimate of our- 
selves ; deeper and deeper becomes the consciousness of 
our lost estate — till the prayer ends, as fitly it should do, 
with a total renunciation of ourselves, our powers, our 
merits and oar claims, and commits us without a reserve 
to Him, in whose hands we are the clay the potter 
moulds bat even as he will, and disposes of at his own 
good pleasure. It is as if it smd, ** We have asked what 
we desire, what we need — if thou wilt help us, well — ^if 
not, we bow down to destruction, for none beside thee 
can." And in this feeling of utter dependence, absolute 
helplessness, and deepest humility, we leave ourselves in ^ 
his hands and wait upon his decision. A state of mind 
in which it well becomes us to leave his presence, and go 
forth to our worldly occupations till the hour when we 
are again to draw near to him as our Father which is in 
Heaven. Have we ever examined our hearts whether 
we are, or ever were, in this state of deep humility and 
absolute self-renunciation, making over to another the 
right to dispose of us, and the power to dispose of us, 
and all the glory of the issue ? 

It is very important that we be right in this — ^for our 
mistakes in religion, and miscalculations of duty, and 
false estimate of things in general, mainly arise from . an 
insufficient sense of our situation relatively to him we 
profess to worship ; the immense, inconceivable, appalling 
distance that is between us. It was, therefore, that 
when God would put to silence at once the pleadings of 
his servant Job, he began by a magnificent description of 
his own power and greatness, and with overwhelming 
force of compiarison demanded '' Where wert thou whea 
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I laid the foundations of the eavth T Thtoe Jieeded. no 
other argament : Job saw in the greatneaa of his adver- 
sary his own condemnation, and repented in dtist and 
ashes. 

Would that we all were brought there ioo^or I fear 
flill many of us have the pride of Job, though wanting of 
his excellence. We talk, and feel, and thinks as if ithere 
was something like equality between us and our God — 
or perhaps not equality/ but some such comparative 
greatness a$ might make^ pur duties reciprocal, so- that 
whatever we might owe him, something 1^ mui^t owe us 
in return; as if we had a claim to make as weU as to 
answer; like our relative situations on earth — ^unequal 
indeed, but yet reciprocal. If the subject owes duty and 
allegiance to his prince, the prince no less owes justioip 
and }]M^tection to his subject. If the servant does his 
nmter gQod service, he takes his wages in return. And 
is 4t not true that in the pride and folly of our hearts we 
attempt to establish between ourselves and our Create 
SQineUiing of a similar reciprocation i Do we not > com- 
plain of the events of his providence as if we thought he 
was really bound down to some rule of fairness in thfe 
liKsf^sition of thein. We talk of the unequal distribution 
pCthi$ world's good, as if we really thought the losers 
were aggrieved, and sometimes even presume to say — 
We tremble to repeat what we often start to heai^-^that 
,our sufferings on earth must be made up in eten^ity to 
set the balance even. We take his holy word, and go 
about to wei^h his commandments, and bis prohitations, 
aad his promises-Mihd this is unreasonable and ^ that is 
unjust, and one cannot be, and another ought not to be, 
and another is not consistent. What madness ! Are we 
on earth, and is be in heaven ? Are we the insects that 
cruwl upon thb mere speck'of the univer9e» and live* a 
day, mid die in an hour^ and no one misses us ? And w^ 
right enter into a sort^f oompetitionand contention for 
with him whose greatness, whose; infinitude and pow^r, 
we aoe 4>verwlielmed it We but essay to think' upon; 
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But most of all fatal is this false estimate of ourselves, 
where our moral conditioii is in question. We thiok of 
810 towards God and of his rigfat to punish it, as we do of 
our offeoces among our fellow men. If we do wrong we 
may make a compensation— we may do some good to 
restore our blemished name — at least we can show peni- 
tence, and so have a claim to be forgiven ; and thus after 
all there is no great harm done : a little remorse, or per- 
baps a little punbhment, will balance the account. For- 
getful of the appalling difference, we are naturally dis* 
posed to proceed very much in the same way of reason^ 
ipg on our offences against God. We speak of our sin 
Bs a small matter, for which we can make amends when- 
ever we choose to set about it — and if that should be 
something late, we can be sorry, and so have a claim, an 
absolute right I believe some people think it, to be ex- 
cused and recompensed beside. Oar offences cannot — 
no, in this false estimate of God and of ourselves, they 
cannot merit everlasting punishment. But if we consider 
that when we were not, He of his mere pleasure brought 
us into being— ^hat we had no rights, no claims whatever 
from the first — that every thing he gives is so much more 
than we can demand, and every thing he demands no 
more but his absolute right, nor for our best services are 
any wages owing, nor for our least wrongs can at^y equi- 
valent be paid — i{ we consider all the plenitude of his 
bounty towards us, all that he has done, all that he has 
bestowed — how he has foregone his claims, forborne his 
anger, and delayed hi^ justice: He who by a word 
created more than our utmost effort of intelligence can 
so much as comprehend — who could by another word un- 
make it all, and make it over again, more to his liking 
than we on our parts have proved ourselves — yet while 
be could do thus, waits graciously to see our folly take its 
course ; offers us inducements to obedience, confers on 
us bounties unnumbered, treats with us of forgiveness — 
and, more stupendous far than all tho rest, gives such a 
ransom for our forfeit lives as all the lives of all created 
VOL. II. p 
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things might scarcely pretend in Tifae to coinpete 
with*— O ! into what fearfal »agnitiide grow up our sins : 
bow does what we c^U the smallest gain aggravation by 
the circumstances under which it is committed, till eaeh 
one in itself seems large enough to need an endless aad 
eternal expiation^ Job thought thathewasrigfateoostfll 
he measured himsdf with God—- perceiving what he was 
he owned that he wa& vile. 

When once we have conceived, as far as we can do, 
for indeed it: is a difficult conception for such poor 
powers as ours, the immense distance that is between us 
and QoA, we shall begin, to view things in a very difTerent 
aspect. When we have done all, and said all, and asked 
all that we are commanded, we shall commit ourselvesr 
simply to his sovereignty, willingly and heartily acknow* 
ledging that his is the. kingdom, and his the power, and 
his the glory, of all we are or ever can be, in time or in- 
eternity. 

• This too is the counterpart of that they sing in heaven, 
** Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be to him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the liord for ever and 
ever." In heaven the voice of prayer is heard no more — 
for there all hearts are satisfied and all desire is full. 
Their only prayer is praise, a ceaseless worship of grati- 
tude and joy. And we must learn the song on earth if 
ever we would sing it there. So long as we would take 
some portion of the merit to ourselves, and claim for our 
own powers, and virtues, and deservings, that glory that 
belongs to another, we are not of the mind that spirits in 
heaven are, and should make strange discord there, were 
it possible we could be allowed to join their chorus. But 
it is. not possible. Ifwhileweare addressing words of 
deepest hiHniiity to God, asking like miserable destitutes 
the very dements of subsistence, we go on in thought 
and deed to dit^te his right to govern us, to defy his 
pow«r whetiiit opposes us, and when lie exerts it in our 
behalf, either spiritually or temporally, to take the merit 
to ourselves — whatever we may persuade oOrselves, ouf^ 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 1^ 

liarps are not yet tuned to the harmony of heaven, aioA 
unless the tone be changed before we die, WiU surely 
be never heard there. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

fOntHmudJ^m page 190O 
ChABS 6,— HBXANMirA* 

We reach no v (be sixdi Class of Botanical subjects; 
distniguished by the six Stamens of equal length in eacdi 
Bower. The Class Tetradynamia has also six Stamina, 
bat tikey are unequal in length — neither can the ClasMi 
be in other respects confused, as the Tetradynamaa fleiv^ 
en have diways four Petals, which is never tfae case in 
Hexaadriac The splendid tribe of Lilies are :of tltis 
Class; as wdl as ike Tulips, Hyacinths, and otfaev^fii* 
voiirites of ourgacdens, also die Pine-apple and tbe^n* 
4ian: Reeds. Tfae Oryaga, a foreign plant we' know «dd 
value under the name of Bice, is a grass of the He^can- 
dria Class. Of nsiive plants it is &r from being a large, 
ml with tiBo. or three beaistifiil exceptions, not a 
remarkably handsome class. We have chosen for our 
Plate the favourite of the spring, a flower -for its de«- 
licacy, sweetness, and elegance, almost wi&out a rival. 
Oar readers will instantly recognisse the I21y sf the Vat 
ley. The blossom is bell-shaped, of one Petal, but deft 
in six, the segments generally reflected, or benit otit- 
wards, leoeiviBg peculiar elegance from the ardied firuit» 
stall^s on which the flow^» are suspended, at the base 
of which there is to each a sanU spear-shaped, amwi- 
branaceous flow^^scale. The stalk is leafless and 
naked, and grows up by the side of the broad, rich 
green leate«s, seldcmi more than a pair, prac^Uy foidAA 
one within the odier. On the whole, we think naluEe 
b«B formed notUng more p^ecdy dopant than tUs iittie 
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inhabitant of tbe woods — very comihon and abmidaiirt 
where it thrives, but not found in all parts of the country. 
The berries it bears are red — but if we may judge from 
our own experience in finding them, they are very sel- 
dom formed. Tbe Botanical name is Convallaria Maia- 
lis. There are other species of Convallaria known by 
the name of Solomon s Seal, but they do not very much 
resemble this. 

Gralanthus, Snow-drop, is a flower of very singular 
form and extreme beauty — remarkable too for being the 
first wild flower that ventures to unclose at the return of 
spring. It is too well known to need description — the 
most striking peculiarity is the three Nectaries, having 
the appearance of three smaller Petals within the larger 
ones. No other species we believe of this plant has 
•been discovered in any part of the world. 

' Leucojum, Summer Snow-flake, is a less common and 
;mach larger plant, with nodding, white flowers, streaked 
•with green ; leaves extremely long and narrow. 

Narcissus, Dafibdil, we must be well acquainted with. 
The yellow species is very common — the white ones much 
less so. 

Allium, Garlic, is known to us by its powerful scent 
The flowers of some of the species are remarkably hand- 
some, and might otherwise be very ornamental in our 
nosegays! 

Fritillaria, Fritillary, or Snakes'-head, bears a single 
flower on a tall arched stem, of a dingy, mottled red, and 
has short, grass-like leaves. 

Tttlipa, Tulip. The only English species is of rather 
a doll yellow, and drooping a little, with a sweet scent. 

Ornithogalum, Star of Bethlehem, is a very pretty 
flower — usually of a yeltewish white, or white and green 
streaked, with many flowers on a bunch. 

Scilla, Squill, or wild Hyacinth, is in all its species 
blue. One that is not uncommonly called Bine-bottle, 
we must be perfectly well acqumnted with, as am€»>g the 
most^abundant and beautiful ornaments of oar wocmIs and 
hedges. 
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. Anthericnm, Mountain Saffiron» is a very rare plant, 
and growing only on the tops of rocks and monntains, is 
not very frequently accessible. 

NarUiecinm, Lancashire Asphodel, bears long narrow 
leaves, and a yellow flower of six narrow Petals, #ith 
scarlet anthers. 

Asparagus, Common Asparagus, we must all ktiow as 
a vegetable. It is a native plant, found on the sea-coflrt, 
bearing much the same appearance as in the garden. 

Acorus, Myrtle Flag, or Calamus, is a highly aromatic 
plant, resembling in taste some foreign spices. The 
flowers grow in a crowded spike, above which the flattened 
stem extends itself into a leaf. 

Tamus, Black firiony, is a twining plant, beautiful ib 
the berry, though in the flower obscure, the blossom 
being greenish ; the male and female flowers on separate 
plants. 

Jnncus, Rush, is a large tribe that cannot be strangers 
to us, and though of various species, all sufficiently alike 
to be immediately recognised under the common appel- 
lation of Rush. Of so^me species, we know, the wicks of 
candles are made, and we have sometimes seen the poor 
grease and burn the rush, in dearth of better lights. 

Berberis, Barberry, we are used to see in the garden, 
but it is by no means uncommon wild. It is a remarkable 
circutnstance that com growing near to the Barberry- 
bush is always blighted, even to the distance of ten or 
fifteen feet, a fact that has not been very satisfactorily 
accounted for. It is in many respects a very curious 
plant. Of some parts a yellow dye is made. 

Frankenia, Frankwort, is a trailing shrab*like plant, 
with pink blossoms. 

Peplis, Water Purslane, an obscure water plant, with 
very minute pink flowers. 

In the second Order, Trigynia, for in this Class we 
have no Digynia, we find the large family of Rumex, 
Bock, which we probably know as a troublesome weed ; 
and some species of it as an herb we call Sorrel. 

p3 
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^ Scheachzeria^ Marsh Scheuchzeria, is a very rare plant, 
with an inconspicaous flower. 

Tofieldia, Scotch Asphodel, has leaves like grass witb 
a spike of yellow or greenish flowers. 

Triglochin, Arrow Grass, bears also a tong spike of 
greenish flowers — the capsule or seed-vessel, by opening* 
at the bottom, assumes the form of an arrow head. It 
has but three Petals. 

Colchicum, Meadow SafiVon, or Tuberoot. This plant 
flowers in September, produces its seed the following 
spring, and ripens it in the summer. The long tube of 
the pale purple blossom rises quite from the root, where 
the Germen containing the rudiments of the seed, lies 
buried all the winter ; in the spring rises on a fjruit-stalk 
and ripens into seed. 
• The third Order is Hexagynja, and contains only 

Aristolochia, Birthwort: its greenish flowers are 
crowded in the bosom of the leaves, which are smootb 
and glossy, and of a pale greeil underneath; the blossom 
being one tongue-shaped Petal. 

The fourth Order, Polygynia, also contains but one 
Genus, the Alisma, or Water Plantain. It is, as its name 
implies, a water plant, in some species of large growth^ 
though bearing small, pale flowers. 

CLASS 7.— HEPTANDRIA. 

As this Class contains but a single native plant, of the 
Monogynia Order, we comprise it in our present lesson. 

Trientalis, Chickweed Winter Green. The Calix has 
seven lectves and the blossom sevep divisions. The 
flowers are white, on long fruit-stalks, the leaves six or 
eight together at the end of the stem. It is found in 
Scotland and the northern parts of England in woods and 
on heaths. 

We are acquainted with several foreign plants of this 
Class-^ambng the rest the Horse Chesnut, Esculus 
HippDcastanum, a tree of remarkable beauty, originally 
from Asia. 
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Class VL-^HEXAMDRIA, 6 SriHsira. 

Order 1. — Monogynta, 1 Pistil. 
Galaothas ........ Snownlrop 

Leucojum « Summer Snow-4ake 

Narcissus Daffodil 

Allium .Garlic 

Fritillaria Fritillary 

Tulipa Tulip 

Omithogalura .... Star of Bethlehem 

Scilla Squill, Wild Hyacinth 

Anthericum Mountain Saffron 

Narthecium Lancashire Asphodel 

Asparagus Asparagus 

Convallaria Lily of the Valley 

AcOrus Myrtle Flag Calamus 

Tamus Black Briony 

Juncos Rush 

Berberis ,...•... Barberry 

Frankenia Frankwort 

PepHs Water Purslane 

Order 2. — ^Trigymia, 3 Pistils. 

Rumex Dock-Sorrel 

Scheuchzeria Marsh Scheuchzeria 

Tofieldia Scotch Asphodel 

Triglochin. Arrow Grass . 

Colchicum Tuberoot Saffron 

Order 3 — Hexagynia, 6 Pistils. . 

Arlstolochia Birthwort 

Order 4. — Polygynia, many Pistils. 

Alisma Water Plantain 

Class VII.— HEPTANDRIA, 7 Stamens. 
Order 1. — Monogyivia, 1 Pistil. 
Tnentalis Chickweed Winter Green 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON DC.— Plate 9. 
Having in our last lesson given the method of puttings 
a oircle in perspective^ we proceed to apply it in the case 
of opening a gate or door. We must be aware that 
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every thing which turas roand a eentre to which it is con- 
finedy mast in doing so subscribe a circle. This is the 
case with a gate which turns on its hinges: the end 
which has the hinges, being confined to the post, the other 
end must necessarily subscribe a circle, or at least half a 
circle, for it cannot subscribe the whole unless it conld 
turn all round — and thus the outer end of the gate, how- 
ever much or little open, must be somewhere in that half 
circle. For instance, in Fig. 1, Plate 9, let (a) be a gate- 
way, which the gate (h) would occupy if closed. The 
hinges (c c) are the centre on which it turns— of course 
for the diameter of the circle you must set off the dotted 
line (d) so far as to make the hinge (c) its centre.— 
Through that centre, and passed each end of the dotted 
line, you draw from the point of sight (e) the visual rays 
(e e eX ^^ &Iso through the centre the diagonal (ffj 
from the point of distance (p). This diagonal (f) cross- 
ing the visual ray (e), gives the point (gX whence a 
horizontal to the other visual ray (ej completes the half 
square. This horizontal is then divided into thirds 
as by the last rule, and the lines (h h) carried as usual to 
the point of sight. Crossing the diagonals (i i) drawn 
from the centre to the corners, they give the points 
through which the circle is to be drawn. This circle, 
marked out in our Plate by a dotted Kne, the gate will 
describe in opening. We may put it more or less open 
as we please, or as we see it — but it must rest on some 
point of this half circle. Having chosen the point, we 
draw thence through the centre (c) a line (jjX ^U it falls 
somewhere on our horizontal Une, forming an accidental 
point (6). To the accidental point thus found, the top 
and bottom of the gate and all the parallel lines it may 
contain, ZB(kkk) must be carried. We hope this may 
be perfectly clear. The gate might be open so wide as 
to throw the point (g) on the other side of the object-— • 
but the rule is exactly the same. We proceed to give 
an example. 

Fig. 2 is a door move than half-way open— « bemg 
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the door-way» (b) the door taming on its hinges (d cj. 
The circle being found as before, w^ choose to throw 
back the door as far as the point ^f) — ^a line thence 
through the centre (c), falls on the horizontal line at H, 
forming there its accidental point. A line thence through 
the upper corner of the door- way (g) to meet the per- 
pendicular (h), completes the door. If there is on the 
door-post a staple, with which we desire to make the lock 
on the door to correspond, we must draw the horizontal 
(i) as far as the hinge, and then continue it in the direc- 
tion of H, till it reach the edge of the door at (kj^ where 
we may place our lock. The only difference between 
our last rule and this application of it, is that this is the 
half circle instead of the whole. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To give variety to our subjects, and in pursuance of 
our plan of general instruction, we propose to offer to 
our readers something of a geographical sketch of the 
world and its kingdoms, such as may possibly assist their 
studies in that branch of science, or at least afford some 
interest in the perusal. It is by no means a system of 
geography we propose to write, neither a compilation of 
such particulars as are usually committed to memory by 
the student. They are so abundantly and well supplied 
in our school-books, and so early learned by childreir, 
we must take it for granted that our readers are already 
familiar with the maps and acquainted with the terms of 
geography. If, therefore, we are found to pass over 
what is usually inserted, or to omit any thing that ought 
to be known, we desire that it be considered our object 
is not to teach them geography, but to supply them with 
a little useful reading on what we suppose them to be 
learning elsewhere. 

It was very long before the real shape of the earth 
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was discovered by its inhabitants. The first and most 
natural conclusion was that it was flat-^tbe superficies 
over which the eye can at one time travel^ not being 
sufficient to give us the least idea of its convexity. If 
we stand on any part of the earth's surface and look 
around us, it seems to us a level space, broken only by 
the inequalities of the ground. If we proceed hundreds 
of miles, we still find it the same ; which, we shall under- 
stand, results from the largeness of the circuxnference, 
and the small space we see at once — for our readers will 
have observed that there is in every circle a portion so 
small, that separate from the rest, it appears to us a 
straight line. It is thence that in the scriptures and all 
old writings, and from habit and established figures of 
speech, even in modern ones, we hear continually of the 
ends of the earth and the four corners of the world — 
though why it was supposed to be square as well as &at, 
does certainly not appear. The book of Job, by some 
supposed the oldest writing extant, though it evinces 
-some knowledge of astronomy and of tba arrangement 
of the 4stars in. constellations, betrays that the writer had 
no knowledge of the form of the earth or the manner of 
its ire volution — he speaks throughout of the Creator 
having laid the foundations of the earth and made theoi 
fast, evincing that they then, as long after, believed it to 
be built on something, though no one could guess on 
what Equally ignorant were the ancients of the extent 
of this habitable space. The Romans talked of possess- 
ing the whole world, though Europe, a small proportion 
of Africa, and a still less of Asia, was all they ever reaohed. 
And even so late a writer as Tasso calls Iiieland, " La 
divisa del mondo ultima Irlanda.'^ 

The increasing knowledge of Astronomy and the m^ 
lirovement of Navigation, have now disclosed to us with 
great certainty, the. form and size of the globe we inha- 
bit, and very nearly the form and measure of (he liMlds 
and seas that cover its surface — ^for there is now but aliltlo 
ffp9^f immediately bprderisg on the poles, that has pot 
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been compassed b; European NaTigators. And we have 
learned tfateit those ends and corners of the earth which 
onr ancestors concluded to be somewhere, though they 
could not find them, have, indeed, no existence ; since 
the world is ascertained to be a sphere — a form in every 
direction circular; and therefore, of course, without a 
beginning or an end : the circumference, or distance 
rounds being 24,900 miles. 

Of the interior of this enormous ball we know not 
much — a few fathoms below its surface is all we have yet 
been allowed to penetrate — and with what is known, our 
subject has not now to do ; we may at some future time 
recur to it : Geography has to treat only of the exterior. 
This, as we know, is entirely composed of land and 
water ; above two-thirds of the surface being covered 
with the water. There is not reason to suppose this divi- 
sion has always been as it is now. On the contrary, 
recent geological researches prove it to have been very 
much otherwise. Lands have been submerged by the 
waters and disappeared. Waters have in other parts 
receded and left bare the land where before it was not. 
These changes may have had various causes — but they 
are chiefly attributed to volcanic influence. At the 
great deluge, probably, the most material changes were 
effected. 

The land as it is at present placed upon our globe, we 
divide geographically into four quarters, or more pro- 
perly four parts, for equal quarters they are not : America 
stretching over nearly the half, while Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; divide the other hemisphere very unequally be- 
tween them. We call also America the Western 
Hemisphere, and the others the Eastern — ^but this of 
course is an arbitrary distinction, alluding to their situa- 
tion with respect to ourselves — because the earth being 
round, no part of it can be positively East 6r positively 
West, though it may be so relatively to our own or any 
other country. We make again the distinction between 
the old world and the new, all as we know of equal date. 
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becaase America is to as a conntry more newly discO'* 
vered, and of the existence of which the ancients seem to 
have had no knowledge. As the most remote from the 
spot where man was first created, it was probably the last 
to become inhabited; which supposition the thinness of 
its population confirms. In these divisions of the land 
we comprise the waters that encompass and separate 
them. And they are materially distinguished from each 
other by the appearance and character of the inhabitants, 
their state of civilization, climate, and natural productions 
both animal and vegetable. But of this we shall speak 
hereafter. 

We codclude our readers know what is meant by 
Latitude and Longitude. We have already said the 
distinctipn of East and* West is merely relative. If in 
England we speak of Poland, we say it is in the East — 
but if we speak of it in Russia, we should call it West. 
When therefore we say a place is in such a degpree of 
East or West Longitude, we mean no more than that it 
is so far to the eastward or westward of ourselves. For 
example, there is no place that has positively twenty de- 
grees of East Longitude, because the person who used 
that expression in Venice, would not mean the same 
place as he who used -it in London. In Venice they 
would mean twenty degrees East of them — in London 
we should mean twenty degrees East of us, and that would 
make thirteen degrees difierence of situation on the 
globe : of course the same place could not be meant .-^ 
With the Latitude the case is different : for though a 
place inay be called North or South with respect to some 
other place, as at Edinburgh we might say London is io 
the South, and in Paris that itisin the North, yet North and 
South Latitudes are positive and invariable, there being 
a fixed point from which to measure them. We measure 
our degrees of Latitude always from the Equator, and 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres are determined 
and divided by it. Therefore, however much South of 
us a place may be, it has North JLatitude if it is North- 



ward of the Equator. We have found some learners 
make themselves diiSculties by not observing this dif- 
ference between Latitudes and Longitudes, for which 
reason we have thus stated it. 

On the situfition of a country with respect to the Equa- 
tor, too, depends the seasons and the lengthy of days» as 
well as in great measure the climate and productions* 
But the cause of this, as well as the phoenomena of the 
earth's motion, &c. com^s more properly into the study 
of Astronomy ; therefore we shall leave them for the 
present, and proceed with our remarlcs on the dififerent 
quarters of the globe. 

(To be continued,) 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



HOPE.— A Fraomknt. 
Say, cheering tenant of the human breast, 
In what abode dost thou refuse to rest ? 
What souly so darkened by its woes and care, 
That thy mild beamings shed no influence there? 
Dost thou not still a flattering brightness throw. 
Around the deepest gloom that man can know. 
And bid the sufferer pierce the veil between 
His stormy prospects and a fairer scene? 

Say, shipwreckVd mariner, on desert shore, 
Tho' round thee surges beat, and billows roar, 
Tho' all thy comrades sank beneath the wave. 
Say — did the hope that cheer'd thee find a grare 
Amid that waste of waters — when thine eye 
Could nought behold but billows and the sky t 
Was tliere not hope that some far distant sail. 
Swelling her boMan to the freshening gale, 
Might cat^ the signal that was rear'd on high, 
Nor pass unseen the lonely wanderer by t 

Is hope a stranger to his soul who dwells 
In the daik solitude of prisoned cells, 

^ Where friendship's voice will never meet his ear, 

And no kind hand can stay the falling tear, 
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Where misery and want their influence shed, 

Arotxnd the wasted 8uffbrer*s lonely bed ; 

Can ftncy paint, that e'en one ray of bliss 

Qan cast its radiaQce o'er a scene like this? ' 

Yes — hope is not extinguish*d — still her power 

Is felt by sufferen in their darkest hour; 

She lends her aid to soothe their deepest woes. 

And grant, 'mid ail their griefs, some season oif repose. 

There is a hope?, deep seated in the breast 
Of him who finds on earth no settled rest. 
There is a hope-^the storms of time may beaf. 
But cannot drive her from her last retreat ; 
Inspir'd by faith she soars to worlds on high, 
And sees the covenanted glories nigh — 
Meekly — yet firmly looks beyond this earth, 
And claims the blessings of celestial birth, 
And though the '* full assurance" be not given, 
Still is her anchor fiz'd on thoughts of heaven. 

H.N. 

HYMN. 

Suobt-liv'd, short-sighted child of man. 
Seek not with anxious care to scan. 

Nor trace thy future way ; 
In mercy it is hid from thee, 
But 'tis enough that thou shouldst see 
The promise sure ; thy strength shall be 

Proportion'd to thy d^^. 

O rather let tliis care be thine, 
Depending on a grace divine, 

To use thy potion given— 
In humble prayer be earnest still. 
That it might be thy Father^s will, 
That all which bears the shape of ill, 

Might make thee meet for heaven. 

Then, though thy heart be sunk in grief. 
No mortal aid can give relief, 

And flesh and hei^rt decay; 
Thy Saviour's hand shall wipe thy tears, 
And love shall sweetly chase thy fears, 
And hope shall tell of blissful y.ear^, 

That never pass away: M. N. 
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MORS JANUA VIT^. 

^Through Death alone we enter into Life"--; 
He only, can set wide the gatet which lead 
To Dghty to Life» to Immortalityt 
Nor to the humble Christian doth he com« 
Clad in the awM terrors of his form, 
In ghastly semblance, and with frowning brow;; 
But as a friend, whose genUe haoNl unlocks 
The fetters that have bound him fo the earth 
And kept him bade from his Memai hom6: 
Death is no Conquerot nor Monarch now. 
Jesus hath conquered Death ;*-^iTe8ted him ' 
Of all the ensigns of his reign — his dart — 
The ** Ae likeness of his kingly crown*'-~and led 
Him caplive to his heavenly Father's throne. 
The Christian turns not shuddering now away 
From his approeiehiiig footsteps ; for he sees 
With Faith's prophetic eye^th* invisible worid — 
And through the dreaiy passage of the grave 
He sees a place of rest — ^where he shall dwell 
With spirits of the just, made pure and washed 
In his and their Redeemer's blood— until 
That last, long, thrilling trumpet-call shall sound, 
And rouse the sleepers of the tomb-— to stand 
Before the judgment— and to hear the voice 
Of perfect justice speak their final doom, R. L. 



RESURGAM. 

** 1 SHALT, arise again I** — But where? 
In regions of untold despair. 
Where tortured spirits aye bewail 
Their sins, — when grief will not avail — 
Where never-dying agony , 
Looks up, with swollen and tearless eye, 
To supplicate,— but vainly now — 
For. mercy — God will not bestow- 
Where the worm dies not, and the fire 
That burtts within, will not expire ; 
For this is an eternal doom 
. Of woe^ of anguish, and of gloom. 



<<I shall arise again!"— But where? 
In realms of pure and cloudless air, 
Where angel harps are ever ringing, 
And angel voices ever singing— 
Where sin and sorrow are not known. 
But peace and deathless joy alone. 
There are the *'poor in spirit'' blest. 
And ther^ " the weary are at rest"— . 
And humbled by his chastening lod, 
The <* pure in heart " behold their God. 
Oh 1 in that brighter, better land, 
No human heart can understand 
The countless blessings there diall be^ 
For ever — ^yea, etemaliy I 

Most mighty God I to me is given 
The awful choice of Hell or Heaven: 
Oh ! may thy Spirit guide my heart 
To choose that hoUer, better part, 
That when I leave this world of pain^ 
In Heaven I may arise again. 



R, L. 



IN CCELO QUIES. 

•* There will be peace in Heaven !" Oh I how this thought 

Should arm the soul with patience strong to bear 

The petty ills of life ; to cast our care 
On Him, who this eternal peace hath bought 
So dearly for us, — and himself hath taught 

Patience in deepest suffering. Light as air 

Seem all the griefs the human heart which tear, 
To those with which His holy life was fraught; 
And when of Hope this most consoling ray 

To cheer our darkling path on earth is given 
To all who humbly to their Father pray, 

Shall it be said that we have vainly striven? 
Though deepest clouds deform our closing day. 
Our hope is sure, ** There vrill be peace in Heaven !" 

R. L. 
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SONNirr OF MICHEL AGNOLO BUONAROTTl, 

Wriiten in the near view of Death, 

GiVNTo ^ gia 1 corso della mia vita 
Per tempestoso mar con fragil barca 
Al comira porto, ov it render si varca 
Oiosta region d'ogni opra tmta e pilu 

Onde I'affetaosa fantasia 
Ch^ TArte si fece idolo e inonarca, 
Conosco ben qoant 'era d'error carca ; 
Ch' errore h db^che Tuoia quaggiu desia. 

O pensier miei gia de miei danni lieti 
Che fia or s'a due morti m 'avvicino, 
L'una ch*^ oerta, e Taltra che minaccia? 
, N^ pinger^ j^ seolpir fia pin ohe queti, 
L' anima volta a quell 'amor dirino 
Ch' aperse a prender noi in croce e braccia. 



CHm foOowiag trandation does not giro tlie exact words of the original, s 
less Ms spirit. It is svt\|)oined to give fha meaning to tluwe iriio do* noi i 
derstand the Italian, and to assist the learner in translating it.] 

In fragile bark o'er troubled waters borne. 
Now has my life its destined passage run. 

And anchors there, whence all must pass to answer. 
Or goody or ill, the deeds that they have done. 

Well prore I now the burden of that sin. 
Sin, still the path by earthly passion trod. 

That with impassioned eagerness pursued. 
And made of Art its monarch and its God* 

Thoughts that were erst so joyful o'er my ruin. 
What can ye now to coniibrt and to cure? 

Now that the touch of death is even nigh — 
Two deaths — one threatened and the other sure* 

Vain are the pencil and the chissel now. 
To soothe the soul that ndthing more can calm. 

But He whose love divine the cross disclosesi 
And gently bears us on his sacred arm. 
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RBVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AMD 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A Tribute of Parental Affection to the Memory of a 
beloved and only Daughter ^ containing some Account 
of the Character and Death of Hannah Jerram. 
By C. Jerram. 6. Wilson, Essex Street. 1823. 

Wb took up this little book under the influence of con- 
siderable objections to the g^eat increase of such works 
in general. We live in a day when truth and fiction have 
come to be so blended in religion, that we begin to trem- 
ble lest it soon should wear the character of fiction alto- 
gether — a tale to weep over and shudder at; but no 
reality, big with eternal consequences. Precose piety 
and happy deaths have grown so common in our juvenile 
reading, and are so much calculated to work on the ima- 
gination of the young, that we confess ourselves alarmed 
lest tfiey become as exciting, as inebriating, and as de- 
lusive, as the blue lights, and moving curtains, and mid- 
night whispers, that were used to be the never-failing 
flowers of fiction — lest our young readers should become 
as anxious, and with much the same feeling, to be the 
heroine of t, pious tale, as once they were to be the pri- 
soner in an enchanted castle. We hope we shall not 
be misunderstood. Far is it from us to imply that these 
things are no realities. As far are we from desiring that 
what passes in the chambers of death should be veiled 
from the eyes of youth, as something with which they 
have not to do. On the contrary, we would introduce 
them on every fitting occasion to the things themselves; 
they should be early led to witness, if possible, the awful 
reality of death. Bat let it be the reality — and if the 
dying Christian*!; last struggles are to be written and pub- 
lished, and cried like a ballad through the streets, let us 
not venture one word of exaggeration to awaken the feel- 
Uigs, and kindle the imagination, in the hope of making a 
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^ul impressioii. And at least let sueh readBhg hd 
9pariagljr and carefally administered. We alt kiiow that 
what moves the feelings is acceptable. There is nothing 
we naturally enjoy so much as the dying scenes of a tra* 
gedy, and the more horrors and the more marvels attend 
the death, the greater the enjoyment. Sd when we have 
seen sensitive children devouring in motionless excitation 
these tales of happy or unhappy deaths, we own out 
hearts have misgiven us, lest we are making the airful 
question on which our eternal happiness or misery de- 
pends — that deep, internal question, which is between 
the dying sinner and his God, of which angels perhapa 
wait the decision in suspensive silence — is there no dan* 
ger lest we are making it the mere winding-up of every 
9tory, sure to end well, however it begins? 

And if it cannot be as our fears have whispered, that 
by the habitual perusal of these scenes, our children may 
learn to.find them as amusing, and as affecting, and as little 
alarming to themselves as any other tragick story, is there 
no danger that we shall teach them to presume on a simi- 
lar opportunity of demonstrating their own piety, and 
making their peace with a neglected Grod I 

There is no delusion on earth so false and so fatal as 
the idea, that the bed of sickness and death is tha place 
for manifesting our faith and settling our eternal interests. 
Thank God, it is the place where the too little trusted 
Saviour proves himself faithful to the weakest of his peo- 
ple-:-where the benighted pilgrim sees the bright openings 
of eternal day — where the weary and heart-broken lay 
down their burd.en^t is most awfully the place where 
tiie careless sinner parts from the delusion that persuaded 
him he was righteous. But they who know most of these 
scenes, know best bow seldom it is that there is any fit- 
ness in that hour to attend to concerns so important.^ 
The confusion of the fevered brain, the distracting influ- 
ence of pain, the application of remedies, the bustling 
watchfulness of doctors, friends,' nurses, all conspiring 
to banLsh reflection, and forbid the retirement of the 
loiKid into itself, the danger, sometimes real and some- 
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times imaj^tmry, of ealUitg' the feeUogs into action at sih^Ii 
precarious moments — ^how seldom do aH tliese thibgs 
admit even of connected thonght, mnch less of conyersa- 
tion, argnmenty and enquiry— how seldom can the 
parched lip tell oat its hopes and fears-*--the convulsed 
and throbbing bosom compose itself to any continuance 
of prayer. There are instances to the contrary, we 
know — ^there are instances where the dying Christian, for 
the benefit of the living, has been allowed to show forth 
his fears, his consolations, and his happiness. But there 
is great danger in our mistaking these brilliant portraits 
for the likeness of a sick bed in general. We confess 
they bear no resemblance to most that we haye seen, 
even where we conld not doubt the inward communion 
of the suffering spirit with its God. There is great dan- 
ger lest we learn to leave too much to those uncertain 
hours, trusting to be openly acknowledged at the last, by 
lum whom we now neglect or coldly serve, and extolled 
as distinguished saints by our partial and afflicted friends, 
whose fondness remembers nothing of us but that which 
is their just and only consolation. These scenes are 
realities, therefore let us not conceal them — ^they are rare 
realities, therefore let us not be prodigal of them— -and 
let us mix no fiction with them— *no fine painting. Ex- 
cept in very rare cases indeed, we confess we dread the 
effect of all the publicity it is now the fashion to give to 
the religious feelings of the living and the dead. 

We should not have made these general remarks on 
this sort of publication with this excellent little yolnme 
brfore us, had they been applicable to it. We feel too 
much for the suffering parent who writes, and for the 
affecting recital itself, and for the truth and simf^dty 
that characterise its pages, to have made such an attack 
upon this particular work. On the contrary, we have 
never read one of the kind so natural, and so free from 
most of the objection^ we have made; so littie calculated 
to flatter or delude. We believe it is the truth— ^e un-^ 
dressed truth, except so feur as a Ibnd parent may be 
allowed to emtelUsh the diara^er of a departed child* 
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It ig written with piety, simplicity, and good tense, and 
mast he read with interest and feeling, . Whetlier or not 
we wottld igive it to oar children, would depend on their 
peculiar character. We should not gi^e it to all. Next 
to indifference as to the consequences of death, there is 
nothing worse for the mind than a superstitioos fear <^ 
dying. We have seen people agonized at the mere 
thoaght of dying, who seem to care very little whether 
they go to heaven or hell when once dead. The grave- 
cloth, and the coffin, and the sexton, are far more 
terriUe images to them than an eternity of misery. And 
in some there is a dread of the pains of death, of thd act 
of dying, asif it were some mysterioiis thing they dare 
nor enconnter. These apprehensions we think are to be 
guarded against. They totally absorb the only just and 
real ground of terror— ^ur eternal destiny when the pains 
of d^ath are passed. They pver-cloud the fair prospect 
of eternal bliss, and deprive the dying Ghristian of the 
consolation held forth to him in the gospel. We believe 
these fears are in themselves groundless — for though the 
suffering is sometimes very great, it is probably not 
greater than in inany recoverable illnesses — and often, 
we knowi death is but an almost imperceptible transit 
from the sleep of exhausted nature. But whether the 
pain be much or little, of what moment is it compared with 
that which is to follow it? Of what moment when 
weighed against the horrors of unpardoned sin, ati unre* 
conciled God, and an approaching judgment? We 
should wish ia guard the minds of our children from every 
terror in death, but the terror of eternal misery, ttiatthat 
might have its due force, and not be kept in the baok 
ground, as it so often is, by mysterious fears of the brief 
space that divides them from it: then if the sweet promise 
of pardott-and peace slnne in upon thmr souls, it will not be 
obscured by these intervening terrors. On this ground we 
would.not give to timid and sensitive children so fearful 
a picture of death as that before us. We think the young 
lady herself probably suffered more from the fear of 
dying than from the femrof eternity. Her remark was 
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'' If 9iich be the act of dying, what must death itself be I ^ 
But when death itself came, she reo^yed it without a 
struggle or a sigh, with a smile of heavenly peace upon 
her countenance. For the rest, the work is interesting 
and its precepts useful, and the lessolis it ineulcates the 
hesit they could be. Without interfering nith tiie story, 
we extract with pleasure the following remarks from the 
introductory matter. It applies^ wer conceive, to such 
.works as those of Miss Edgewortfa, and many others of 
a similar character, against whick we desire to pfotest*-^ 
but wojuld always rather do. it in othei' words and on bet- 
ter authoritf than our own, 

^Thers are Bamerons modem outhots who hftve entered the field of 
poetry and fiction, but with an especial reference to the rising gene- 
ration; and it is thankfully acknowledged, that their object is^ per- 
haps, universally, to promote their best interests, by smoothing the 
rugged path of educstion, and endeaTomring to give a right tiast to 
the youthful character ; and if the best intentions could always ensure 
the best results, they would be entitled to unqualified commendation. 
Bat we most look at principles, and follow them through afl their 
operations 9nd consequences; and if these should be' pernicious^ no 
uDrig^thess of design ought to prevent our exposing the danger; and 
of tms tendencTjr I conceive are some of the publications just adverted 
to., They profess to form the character of the young, elbtlreW by 
prudent pnnciples and moral motives, without calling in the least 
tud from what is peculiar to the Christian system, "[niey have ex- 
hibited peculiar talent and felicity in setting forili the demrmity and 
ultimate misery of vice; and the beauty and consequent happiness 
ofan opposite course. They have shown, with great efiec^ that 
nothing is so degrading as the predominatice of the selfish principle; 
an4 nottiing so becoming as an open, benevolent^ and generous de- 
position. The most striking instances are given of the advantages 
resulting frOm an inflexible course of integrity; whilst the artful and 
designing never fail to meet eVtotnaDy vHththe contempt atid infamy 
ikey deserve. The pleasures of a mind at ease with itself are set 
forth with' striking effect; and the corroding remorse of the vioious is 
painted in strong, but not overchai^ed colours. The various sources 
of enjoyment from domestic and social intercouifee, taHonal amuse- 
ments, the works of nature^ the cultivation of the fine arts, from 
botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, and every branch of sci^ice, 
are laid open, with every attraction which these copious subjects iA* 
mit; and the whole is tunbellishsd with^all the simple and elegant 
ornaments of whigh language is capable. The character^ formed on 
this 'model, is exhibited as at once beautiful and perfect. He fills his 
station id life, whether as parent ot child, reUtlon Or friend, the man 
of business, or holding an honourable profession, the statesman or 
the soldier, with the most scrupulous and efficient exactness; and all 
this is accomplished without adopting tf ^ngle peculiarity of the gos* 
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pel 01 feeling th^ iiifluence oi a single Chiistian motiTe. Aa fiur as 
this system is eoQcenied^ Christianity may readilv be dispensed with. 
The cbavacter would have been just what it is, if the Bible had never 
been written, and Je^us Christ had never come into the world. Not 
a word is said of man as a fallen being, wretched, ruined, and help* 
less: np mention is made of Htm, who has redeemed us to Ood, by 
his own blood; nor of Himt who is the Bnlightener, Comforter, and 
Sanctifier of his church. The spiritual standard of the Decalogue is 
never pointed to as the rule of life ; nor ^ the blood of the eross/' as 
the only atpm^uf^nt for the vioiatioD of its laws. No motives of con- 
duct are deriyied ** from the love of God in Christ; nor would this 
blessed name be tolerated, as affording an incitement to exercise 
either ^larity towards the distressed, or forgiveness of injuries, or zeal 
in the prosecution of any cause of philanthropy. Writers of this de- 
scription never urge the duty of benevolence by the apostle's argu- 
ment, ** for ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, .yet for our ^es he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich;" nor reeonciliation with our enemies for 
the consideration, that ** God, for Chiist's sake, hath forgiven us;^ noir 
diligence in God*s servioe, from the fact, that ** we are no longer our 
own, but are bought with a price, and ought therefore to glorify God 
with pur bodies and our spirits, which are his/' It seems to form no 
part of the system of these authors, that the conscience may be bur- 
dened with sin ; and that there is no obtaining relief, but by ^ washing 
in the fountain which waa opened for sin and uncleanness ;" or that 
the way-'^pm traveller needs at one time the refreshing brook; at 
another the " shadow of a great rock;" and at all times a guide, and 
protector, and friend. . No provision is here made for the season of 
affliction, the hour of death, and the day of judgment; and not a word 
is said to satisfy and cheer the anxious mind, when a vast eternity 
with all its possibilities, is ; thrown open before it. And yet these 
vrriters consider themselves competent to furnish us with sdl that is 
requisite to form a perfect character! They present us vrith systems 
of education. They undertake to form the mmd, and direct the steps 
of our children, i^ithout §ver reminding them of Him, ^ who took ' 
them up in his arms, laid his hand uport them and blessed them,*' 
and have discovered, it should seem, a more efficient method of mo- 
delling man, than that which God himself has revealed from heaven ! 
And what is more suiprisiiig still, parents, who have the I^gfaest "ve- 
neration for the Christian religion, admit these publications into 
their nurseries; they put them into the hands of their children, at thie 
different stages of life, as their understandings and capacities are 
enlarged, and expect them to learn some of their best lessons, as well 
as to derive their chief entertainment from them. 

** I admit, indeed, that these Christian parents do not make these 
books the standard of their own principles, nor intend them to be- 
come the sole guide of their children : on the contrary, they teadi 
them Christian doctrines, and inculcate Christian morals, and enforce 
them by Christian motives ; and receive these works merely as sub- 
sidiary aids, anxious to obtain assistance from any quarter, to train 
up their children in a proper manner. I admit also that it is not only 
allowable, but also necessary in the present state of things, to have re- 
course, in our instruetioB of youth, to many things, which, with some 
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goodj are mixed up with moeh tbat is ^ceptionablel No dia^l^ 
reflect on the character of many of the Greek and Latin Classies^hw^h 
are put into the hands of our youth, or. the channel through which 
most of the histories of our own country are derived, without painful 
feelings : yet there is this dilference in the works alluded to« In the 
latter we seek the knowledge of languages and of facts. Our studies 
in this line ar^ intended to strengthen, and enlarge, and discipline the 
mind, to call forth its powers^ to regulate its taste, t6 fotm our style, 
to provide materials for thought and reason; and the classics are read 
under the impression that they are the works of men who never en- 
jpyed the benefit of revelation, and are therefore riot intended either 
to be th^ modeUi of our practice, or to teach us our duty. But in 
the former, the object is altogetlier difierent It is their professed 
intention to form the mind ; to furnish it with principles ; to supply 
the proper motives ; and to make the perfect character : and this with 
all the advantages of having before them a revelation from heaven. 
They stand, then, in the character, not of Heathen, but of Christian 
instructors ; and if no portion of what is peculiar to Christianity finds 
its way into their lessons, it must arise from their not considering any 
part of it as essential to their undertaking ; and the only possible con- 
clusion is, that in their esteem, the whole Christian system is, if not 
an absolvl^ incumbrance, yet certainly a redundancy, tnasmuch as 
every thing important may be accomplished without it. It surely is 
not necessary to add, that a scheme like this not only leads to infi- 
delity, but is a direct affront to the Christian religion. It impiously 
excludes Him from having a place in the system, of which he ought 
to be the snn; and forbids us to see Him any where, whom we 
ought to see every wb^e — *^ Him first : Him last i Him midst, and 
without end,** ^r 

We beg odr youQg readers to consider this, dnd to 
believe that whatever loveliness of character has been 
set before them from which religion was excluded, is a 
delusion, and wilL lose its beauty when they come to 
contemplate it from the near verge bf eternity. We are 
sorry that the author should have mentioned with appro-^ 
bation the mistaken feeling and very dangerous habit of 
his daughter, in concealing from her friends the first 
symptdms of indisposition. 
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B1BT0RY OF THE JEWS, FROM THE DEATH OF DAVID, B.C. 1015, TO THE 
BABYLONISH. CAPTIVITY. 

Solomon, the saccessor though not the eldest son of 
David, after some contention with his elder brother, be- 
came peaceful possessor of the throne of Israel. We 
are justly surprised in studying the history of this period, 
by the excess of wealth, luxury, and splendour ascribed 
to this prince, when we consider the recent establishment 
of the monarchy, the smallness of his territory, and the 
Httle apparent opportunity of amassing wealth among a 
people who had neither commerce nor manufactures t^^ 
which to enrich themselves. Solomon was under twenty 
years of age when he ascended the throne, and we must 
suppose his wealth and influence among surrounding na- 
tions to have been gradually acquired — the fruit of that 
wisdom, with whichin compliance withhisown wisechoice, 
he was especially endowed of heaven. The richness of his 
tables and equipage, the splendour of his court, the im- 
mense number of his horses and chariots, and the large 
army maintained in a time of profound peace, besides his 
fleet, a thing we have never before heard of in the afiairs 
of this nation, all provethe rapid advances that had been 
made by this so lately poor and wandering people. The 
provision for the king's household is said to have 
amounted daily ^o thirty measures of fine flour, each 
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measure containing eight bushels and a half, twice that 
quantity of coarser flour, ten fatted and twenty pasture 
oxen, and a hundred sheep*— beside venison, poultry^ 
wild-fowl, fish, pulse, fruits, herbs, and other eatables 
collected firom aU parts of the kingdom by twelve officers 
appointed for the purpose. The report of Solomon's 
wisdom drew a large concourse of strangers to his capi-- 
tal; magnificent presents were poured in from neigh- 
bouring princes ; workmen and artists of every descrip- 
tion were encouraged to enter his service, particularly 
for the, t^uildiDg of tliq Temple* The iQ^teimls 99 Wiell as 
the artificers for this extraordinary work, were all brought 
from Egypt and from Tyre, or other neighbouring cities, 
J^ t||e prqdqQo of Ws Qwn cpnatry ^lomon bad only ta 
ofier in return whea^ badey, wine, and oil. We shall 
HiQt. attempt to i^vQ, any description, of tl^is edifipQ^^we 
believe no accounts of it deserve cred^i^^ bi\t thp^e oMr 
t^ped i^ the la^oly Script^^es^ and to ti|Q5% mfq <mtiB^iM^ 
Tt^^ bi;iil4.ing, was commence^ in the fouc^ ymf qC 
SplQuion's reign, within five hu^idred jf^^^fih ^tex, tlit 
jj^eopl^ of Israel c.ame forth from !^gyptia(^ hfi^d^^.wd 
wcHf c<y»pleited in se,v«n yeasrai, B.C. 1004^. A.fp^«*oC 
fp^rt^en days waa held hy the kipg and ^U I^nael at. it^ 
dpdicatioi), apd. aq immense qumber of sacri^pes.off^r^ 
Tb,e £|rk W'a^.rempved into it with the, squp^^oClQtfwj^k 
and siuglng, a^d Qod, by ihfi, appefl^w^^ of, ojoud, md 
of fire, m^A^ ItiQOiWn l^is presence a^d l^^^oeptaiiQ^t^ 
their pffe^ogs*^ 

M Having fiiusji^ed ^ hfxo^ of Grod, $oloiiH>P. wai9(»4> f^ 
hii^self a spl^ndj^ pa)ac^ u^ Jeriwl^ipt mi tettt whqk 
either Q^ti^, Hay^^^g a, pojpt in t|ie B^ S^,^ ho IbnUfc 
ajl^q £| iiil!^ii)^x of ve^]^,^, with whiph hq tripled ^ spmft 
fflUftpf, IjwJia, ff>» 89} we uftdersti^fid by Ophir^ whftQO^W 
inippr|te4uW^M 4^#^^^ of gpld an4 oth^ v4luaU«s^ 
Silver ^ir^s.sq cG^tt^f^ as to be little aPi^Qunted. Qfr-*iiVory, 
a^ cedar- wood appeOrir ^P h^Y ^ b^^^^baodwt and higUy; 
e^^eempd. AP t|^sp things, wi1;h the^ spici^s and fonsfiiaiis, 
B^jg^, ^e^ SQ mqch, tbp: pro.diiQU<»of India, thai^ iBft. 
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Blast beKete Solomoki traded tbkher^tiioiigh wkelher 
did quten i>f Sheb&y who is said to have oome from the: 
farthest efid of the earth, of the then knowu and idkabited^ 
e^rth, was from India Or Africa^ cannot be determined^ 
In the reign of this prince we agam hear of Egypt and 
ker klng» whose daughter Solomon married, and traded 
with him for horses and linen yarn* These things winch 
he imported Solomon re-sold^ both to his own subjeotft 
and to foreigners, and thus amauded the enormons wealth 
attribnted to him. 

But it was more especially for wisdom and knowledge 
this monarch was renowned. His fame circulated through 
all those regions which were then the worldi ftnd kings 
and princes resorted to his court, to listen to his wis- 
dom^ and pay tribate to his greatness. It appears that 
be had also great talents and much acquired know- 
ledge. His knowledge of natural history is particularly 
recorded, as also his numerous compositions. Greatly 
indeed is the picture dianged since the chief and repre- 
sentative of God's chosen people was the plain and 
rustick Abraham in his shepherd's tent, the Belf-deny*- 
ing Moses, enured to suffering and privation^ or eyen 
David, the brave and successful warrior. Luxuiy, plea- 
sure, and indulgence, every species of mental and sensud 
enjoyment, were the pursuit of this sumptuous prince. 
We scarcely can be surprised at the result. Grown 
proud, perhaps, in his own wisdom, corrupted certainly 
by his prosperity, and seduced by the pleasures that sur- 
rounded him, he disobeyed and neglected Him whom 
David his father served, aud introduced to his kiugdom. 
the worship of idol gods. In consequence of this defec- 
tion, the division of the kiugdom after his death was an- 
nounced from heaven, thou^ for David's sake, the Lord 
promised to continue Jerusalem nnd a part of the terri- 
tory to his heirs; Whether Solomon repented and was 
forgiven, or whether, having tried the utmost that earth 
could give and fibund it vanity, he yet forfeited for its Bake 
the eternal favour of God, we are not informed. The 
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book of Ecclesiastes, attributed to him, woald lead us id 
1>eIieTe the former. Bat history tells us only that he 
died, after the reign of forty years, when he must have 
been under sixty years of age. Of the numerous works^ 
be is said to have written, we have none remaining but 
the book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, or 
Song of Solomon, in beauty of writing surpassed only by 
the excellence of the precepts and the heavenly wisdom 
contained in them. B.C. 975. 

Th^ splendour and the peace of the kingdom of Israel 
died with its proud king. His only son Aehoboam suc- 
ceeded, but not to his father's greatness. Weak in him- 
self and doomed to the forfeiture of his father's sin, he 
b^t ten of the tribes, who revolted from him and made 
Jeroboam their king under the title of king of Israel ; 
he retaining only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, keep- 
ing Jerusalem as his capital, and thenceforth entitled 
king of Judea. 

Both monarchs alike denied the supremacy of their 
fathers' God, and mixed with his the worship' of heathen 
deities. Rehoboam reigned in Judah eighteen years, 
and was succeeded by his son Abijah. Jeroboam reigned 
in Israel twenty-two years, and was succeeded by his son 
Nadab. Between these rival monarchies there was very 
seldom peace-r-and the sacred narrative is taken up with 
the recital of their contentions with each other, the at* 
tacks of foreign foes, the interference of God in their con- 
cerns through the succession of prophets, to whom he 
revealed his will, and their shameless desregard and 
disobedience. 

In Judah, Asa succeeded to Abijah — a pious prince 
and successful warrior ; who employed his wealth in re- 
placing in the temple the valuables that had been carried 
away by the Egyptian king in a successful invasion in the 
reign of the feeble Rehoboam. He died in the forty-first 
year of his reign, and was succeeded by Jehoshaphat. 
He too was prosperous and powerful, because he too 
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^isrvedi^ siAcerity the God'^Abrakfttti, and endeavoured 
to abalish idofatroilfi practices. 

Meantime BiaaiAia, who had destroyed all Jeroboam^A 
Aiiiiily, reigaed a short time in Israel, and was gacceeded 
by bis son Elah. He was murdered by Zimi% who 
reigning bat seven days, was succeeded by Omri. TlWs 
prince bailt the city of Samaria, which became the capital 
rf the kTBgdom^ and after a short reign was succeeded by 
Ahab. The story of all these monarchs is shortly tol^i 
for it is but a tale of murder, treason, and idolatry. -Ahab 
waged successful war with the king of Assyria, who came 
against him, we are told, at the head of thirty-two kings, 
governors, probably, of single cities, or kingdoms of some 
few teiles' space. We need not retract Ahab's deeds of 
wickedness, or those of Jezebel his queen, nefCher the 
manner of his death, while the pious Jehosbaphat was 
Atiit reignibg in Judah. 

He was succeeded by his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram 
successively— the heirs alike of his widcedness and of its 
punishment, sometimes by foreign invasion, sometimes 
by famine or disgraceffff death. Jehu was at lengtti 
appointed of God to exterminate this worthless race. 

The excellent Jehoshaphat ere this had died and been 
succeeded on the throne of Judah by his son Jehoram, 
and after him by Ahaziah, whom Jehu slew together with 
the king of Israel, to whom he had allied himself in war 
as in iniquity. His mother Atbaliah took the reins of 
government and held them till Joash, the only remain- 
ing prince of David's line, was placed on the throne by 
the distracted people. This youthful king, grateful at 
irst that he alone was spared amid the destruction that 
had pursued his race, endeavoured to restore the worship 
of God to its former purity. But his piety and zeal were 
little durable — he became an idolater and a murderer of 
the faithful prophet Zechariah ; and was punished, as his 
fathers were, with an untimely death. 

Amasi^ was the next king 6f Judah. He led an army 
of three bundred thousand men against the Edomites, 
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whom he vanquished t bat neithcir did he serra the- triMr 
Gody nor die a natand death — ^his son Amasiak sac- 
ceeded him. This prince appears to have had some 
piety, but for one act of profanation, was stricken with a 
leprosy, and consequently deposed, his son Jotham being 
substituted in his place. 

Jehu had been succeeded on the throne of Israel by 
his son Jehoahaz, and after him by his grandson Joadi^ 
and his great-grandson Jeroboam II. Zechariah suc- 
ceeded to him, but was murdered in six months ; from 
this time we read of nothing but treason, anarchy, and 
desolation, and we need do no more than mention the 
names of Shaiium, Menahem, Pekakiab, Pekah, and 
Hoshea, who successively reigned over this wretched and 
abandoned state. 

While Pekah reigned in Israel, Jotham was still king 
in Judah, a wise and pious prince, whose allegiance was 
as usual rewarded of heaven by brilliant and uniform suc- 
cess : but all again was corrupt and unfortunate under 
his son. Not as with the world at large, whom Heaven 
in anger has abandoned to thflir wickedness, and often 
leaves to prosper in it to their own eternal ruin, the sins 
of these, the peculiar people of God, were marked and 
visited severely the moment they were committed. Moat 
frequently some proph.et or holy man was sent beforehand 
to warn them of the coming vengeance, as the watchful 
parent admonishes his child before he inflicts the punish- 
ment. But certainly as they refused to listen, some se- 
vere and signal chastisement fell upon them. In all their 
history there was not a wicked prince that prospered, nor 
a pious one that was unsuccessful. Thus we remark that, 
corrupted and forsaken as they seemed, the eye of God 
was still upon bis chosen people, while averted in total 
disregard of all the world beside, who were pursuing their 
idolatrous courses unopposed, and often unpunished 
upon earth. 

It was in the reign of Ahaz that Isaiah again announ- 
ced to him the unchanging purpose of Heaven that Je- 
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nsal^D aboiikl not be taken franl the line of David, 
tliODgli eBGompassed as it then was with hostile armies, 
till the .birth of the longpromised Immaauel. Mean** 
time the kiogdcnD, distracted and invaded on all sides, 
xemaiaed in a miserable plight, till the death of Ahas 
made place for the accession of his son, the pious Hese* 
kiah, wlio began to reign in the twenty-filth year of his 
age, B.C. 727. 

Hes^iah was not slow to discover the cause of all 
their calamities. He. proceeded. therefore to reopen 
the temple which had long been closed, and recalled the 
Prieste to their neglected service* The forgotten Pass- 
over was again celebrated, and a circular letter from the 
king sent thronghont the kingdom, representing the 
canse of their sufferings, and exhorting them to purify 
themselves for that solemnity. The remonstrance and 
example of Hezekiah prevailed*— throughout the king* 
dom the idol images were broken and destroyed, and 
great numbers of the people of Israel as well as Judah, 
flocked to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover* The 
neglected laws of Moses were revived, and Hezekiah's 
teal was rewarded by successes equal to his piety. 

Hoshea, the last king of Israel was at this time reign* 
ing, and the history of the ten tribes was nigh to its 
close. Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, of whose kingdom 
we have hitherto heard li.ttie, but which must henceforth 
take a leading place in the world's history, invaded Israel 
and la^d close si^e to Samaria. Hoshea defended hu 
capital nearly, three years, a proof that the art of fortifi- 
cation was by this time well understood. But the tenn 
of their existence as a people was expired. Prince and 
people were taken captives by the Ajssyrians, carried 
away and dispersed we know not whither, to be no more 
heard of as a nation till that future, unknown period, 
when prophecy declares they shall be again found and 
acknowledged by Him who alone knows where theyare, 
though for so long a time he has forsaken them, and suf- 
texeA them to be intermingled and lost in the common 
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IM8S of maokiod. The cotiiitry wi» repeojpM by ccAs* 
dies sent thither by the conqnerorg: firom whidi de- 
scended the Satnaritaos of after history. B.B^ 723. 

The kingdom of Jadah was threatened with afit^eihte 
—bat Avere the religion of their fatben had beea freqoent- 
ly revived by the intervening of some good reigns, and 
was now once more flourishing under the excellent fie* 
zekiah — another century therefore was to pass before 
their total depravity subjected them also to defeat and 
eaptivity. Sennacherib, the new king t$f Assyria, ad- 
vanced towards Jesnsalem, and bat fortbeimmediBte in- 
terference of Heaven, must probably have taken it. The 
whole account of Hezekiah in the sacred writings is so 
beautiful,- that in repeating we can but spoil it : we 
rather prefer to refer our readers thither for the recital of 
his sickness and recovery, his pious trust in God at the 
moment of extreme danger, and the penitent submission 
with whi(4i he received the prophet's refnroof of his osten- 
tation. Among Hezekiah^ publick acts it is recorded 
that he formed a pool and a conduit to supply Jerusalem 
with water; he was also much an eneourager of agricul- 
ture, and had himself many flocks and herds, vineyard! 
afnd other grounds. He died m the flfty-fourth year of 
his age, and twenty-hinft of his reign. His Asinen^ 
obsequies were celebrated with unusual magnificence 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

Manasseh was but twelve years of age when his father 
died ; and wluftber by nature or mis-management, grew 
up extrem^y vicious, and replnnged the kingdom in aH 
its former idolatry and crime. After a long career of 
▼ice, Manasseh was taken captive in some sudden incur- 
non by the Assyrians and carried to Babylon, where in a 
dungeon and in chains, he deeply repented of his ptist 
misconduct, and by earnest prayer obtained pardon and 
release from his captivity : fVom this time to the end of a 
very long reign, he proved by his altered conduct tb^ 
sincerity of his repentance. 

Afflmfon, the next king, reigned only two years, when 
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Iw wak im&rdered, find his infant son Josiah, then only 
eight years old, was placed on the throne. It was to no 
lasting parpose now that this yonng prince, whose cha- 
racter is given us without a blemish, laboured the refor- 
mation of the state. They were reformed indeed, as 
they had been before, in outward appearance; again 
thehr idols were abandoned and destroyed, and again the 
religion of Abraham became the fashion — but it was 
ODly till another monarch should invite them to other 
practices, and all returned but to increased profaneness, 
as soon as the pious Josiab, wounded on the field of 
battie, was brought back in his chariot to Jerusalem, and 
expired in the thirty-ninth year of his age* 

Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, his sons, reigned after him 
SQccessively ; with neither of them could the warnings of 
tiie holy prophet Jeremiah and the threatenings of Grod 
conveyed by him, prevail to stem the flood of iniquity 
that was bearing away this wretched people. 

The Assyrians had already made many successful ex- 
peditions into Judea, and exacted yearly tribute from 
the defenceless kingdom. When this was paid, they 
left them awhile in peace ; but whenever it was with- 
held, they returned to commit new depredations. In 
the reign of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar besieged and 
took Jerusalem, rifled the temple of its most precious 
ornaments, and carried away to Babylon the most dis* 
t^ngoished of the population, among whom were Daniel 
And his three companions. Jehoiachin or Jechoniahwas 
the next king, in whose brief reign Nebuchadnezzar re* 
turned, agsdn made waste the city, and took captive the 
^g with twenty thousand of his principal subjects, 
placbg Mattaniah, or Zedekiah son of Josiah, on the 
^one, to govern in subjection to himself. Deceived 
hy his false prophets, this vicious monarch had the rash- 
ness to rebel against his conqueror, and attempted to 
throw off the yoke. It was in vain : the unheeded warn- 
ings of the deqiised men of God were now to be ful- 
filled. Nebuchadnezzar returned with a large force and 
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laid siege to Jemsfilemi The Egyptians Ixmigfat m 
army to its aid, bat this too was useless — all must be 
useless to a uation whose doom was long since decreed^ 
and long since pronouoced. We forbear to repeat the 
cruelties that were inflicted on this wretched noBandi^ 
and his family, and his people. The brazen colanms of tfaei 
temple were broken in pieces, the gold and silver aiiA 
costly furniture were carried away ; and on the third day 
of this ruthless pillage, the temple itself, the palace, and 
the whole city, were burned to the ground. The waHs 
and towers, and every sort of fortification was then de^ 
stroyed, and every Jew, to the very lowest of Uie people^ 
was carried a captive to Assyria ; except a few mberaUe 
beings who were left behind to till the land, and after- 
wards fled into Egypt. The prophet Jeremiah too waft 
left ; what eventually became of him is not known. The 
destruction of the temple is computed to have taken 
place four hundred and twenty-four years after tlie 
foundation of it was laid by Solomon. B.C. 386. 

Thus closes for the present the history of the only^ 
people on earth whose story has been authentically pite^ 
served from the beginning. Without obscurity and 
without the possibility of error, we retrace not the eveota 
only of their history, but the causes, the consequences, 
and even long beforehand, the issue of those events* 
Their Almighty founder had not chiM^ed his parpoao — 
through all the story we trace him still pursuing it, 
fulfilling with wonderful forbearance his gracious pro^- 
mise that unless this people r^ected his governance, he 
would not cease to be their protector and their king* 
They had rejected him — their crimes bad outstayed all 
his mercy and defied all his predictions-«-and now he 
abandoned them totally, but not for ever : in exile and 
in chains they were his people still, and he stood pledged 
at sonte time to restore them. Meantime they are no 
more a nation and have no more a history : and we lea^e 
them, to trace up the affairs of those who had now so 
Qflen been their conquerors. 
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LBTTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

(W LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LBTTEB THE FOURTH. 



Ux J^BASL M«r-«l feel some diflBonlty io answering to 
your queatioiis impeoting the disposal of ;our time, 
beoause very mmh most depend on circumstances with 
ijiieh 1 ana not acquainted in your sitoation. But speak- 
ing generailji, I would adfise you first of the great mis- 
HHiOgeinept I have observed in this respect among most 
^ung people of your age, and of the ruinous and resist- 
less ^ecta of habita of idlingw By idling, I do not mean 
tttttng dQwa intentionally to do nothing, but the actual 
dobign^tfaing wyie you are meaning to be employedi 
Yqq n^y In^ambly observe that the persons who do the 
QiASife dffe ia the hasfc bnstie, and the least incommoded 
1^ any ac^ideot^l intnMion om Aeir time4 Whereas those 
^ho xmOif d€» Utile Ia effee^ answer to every thing you 
profiose ta tbam^, thafc they hasre. not time. This is the 
qfieqi^ef battttii^ aotivitgi!: on the one part, and of habitual 
iiwkltenee^QA ^ oth^. The active person, every mo^ 
mmt of. whose waking hauci is brought into action, is 
M\y eMitpii&l awl ali^a^ir&musibe se-^Jbut if you propose 
to ber. any dewf thing that deserves attention, she baa 
Umer tQ-atiiend to^it^ because she knows exactly how every 
moniftnt Ja aipfrfied^ and where she can abridge or alter a 
pursuit in order to meet the exigence. The indolent 
porsoih on the eontrary^ only knows that she ha»more to 
dfii t\sm ift ever d$)Uie» and therefeie rejects as impossible 
the t^ugbl of sQmdtbii^ else^ 

Withirespeet to an. eieactmethod by hours and minutes' 
Qf:dl^po3iag of time, I know there are two oinnions — and 
bethvVis^. be rights fcur it depends much on the dispoei*^ 
ivm* Wbei^ we have to conduct the pursuits of others, 
ilia scarady posable to perficKm our task withovtt it — bat 
I.ratMfenigFAelf an adivocate forfliis system at your age; 
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unless there is some particular disposition to be overcome 
by it. We may be disposed at one hoar of the day for 
that of which at another we are not capable. We may 
find at the end of half an hour that we are weary of what 
we meant to continue an hour, and by ineffectually pur- 
suing it, should but waste the time we can usefully apply 
elsewhere. The intellect, too, becomes shackled by the 
constraint, and activity is rather deadened by a methodi- 
cal arrangement that leaves it no more space for exercise. 
It is like the habit some people have of writing down to 
relieve their memory, what it would be far better to 
accustom their memory to retain : some have so nullified 
their memory by this practice, that they cannot remember 
where they are to dine to-morrow unless they write it 
down to-night. Too much of this sort of method narrows 
the intellect amazingly — ^it is often a great error in the 
management of children, and should never be had re- 
course to in youth except as a remedy for some natural 
deficiency. I heard a lady not long since commend her 
daughter for exactness and care, because she wrote dowa 
a message she had to deliver lest she should make amis- 
take — 1 should have reproved this as an indulgence of 
mental indolence, and bade her make an effort to remem- 
ber it. On the same principle I think an exact disposal 
of every hour to an assigned occupation, rather tends to 
dispense with than to encourage that habitual activity 
that should be ever ready to apply the fittest moment to 
its fittest purpose. But this of course with limitation — 
for disorder is always waste. 

The most important general rule is, that not a moment 
be unemployed : I do not say not an hour, or not half an 
hour, but not a moment — and the difference is essential; 
for many, let slip as many minutes as will make an hour 
who would by no means lose an hour in the mass. ^' It is 
almost time to do this," and *' it is nearly time to go 
there," and so the interval may escape. I have just 
finished one thing, and I am going to do another thing 
presently," with a certain pause between — ^the taking of 
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ten minates to tie on a bonnet that might as well have 
been arranged in one — all these are advances of indolence 
more growing and contagious than young people are 
aware of. They may rob us of five minutes to-day» 
which is of no great consequence ; but then they will take 
ten to-morrow; and we meantime have gained a habit Oa 
loitering that it will take us more days to get rid of than 
it did to acquire. 

As another general rule, I should say, have always 
enough to do to make the loss of time a perceptible in- 
convenience. Abundant occupation is one of the most 
important secrets of happiness : the want of it may be 
daily observed to empoison the fairest estate : while to 
enforced activity the deepest sorrow has been seen to 
yield. And, worse than sorrow, disoccupation is always 
the cause of sin, if not in the outward act, at least in the 
feelings of the heart. Envy, and detraction, and quar- 
rellings, and discontents, and all the meaner passions 
of our nature, are usually the growth of mental idle- 
ness. A mind sensibly and worthily occupied is rarely 
susceptible of them. Added to this, is the awful respon- 
sibility that is upon us for the use of this universal talent, 
distributed to all, though unequally. Our portion of it 
as yet we know not — it may be very brief, it may be what 
men call long — but, long or short, it is the gift of Heaven, 
and therefore given for a purpose of which the fulfilment 
will be hereafter demanded of us, and the usury required 
at our hands. We deceive ourselves, therefore, if we 
think we do no worse than make a foolish choice when we 
prefer idleness to occupation ; we in fact commit a sin, 
and risk the penalty of him who buried the talent he 
deemed not worth the using. Thus you find, as I before 
observed, religion has to do with our minutest concerns, 
and duty interferes with our most unregarded habits and 
practices. So much of the using of time in general. I 
propose to say something in my next of the most common 
modes of expending it. 

VOL. II. s 
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MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

C Continued from page l».J 



It now became a common practice in the coantry, for 
informers, or trepans as they were called, to feign dis- 
content and sedition, with design to draw suspected per- 
sons into some confession of their principles, or acts, or 
words of sedition, in order to give the government an 
opportunity of impeaching them. These arts were prac- 
tised in vain with Colonel Hutchinson, who was deter- 
mined to do nothing against the king from whom he had 
received a pardon — but his moderation availed him 
nothing, and on pretext of some plot which did not exist, 
or existed unknown to him, he was taken into custody, 
and after some days' confinement at Nottingham, was 
removed to London. ** They were forced to stay a day 
at Owthorpe, for the mending of the coach and coming 
in of the soldiers, where the Colonel had the opportu- 
nity to take leave of his poor labourers, who wept all 
bitterly when he paid them off; but he comforted them 
and smiled, and without any regret went away from his 
bitterly weeping children, and servants, and tenants, his 
wife and his eldest son and daughter going with him, 
npon Saturday, 31st October. Mrs. Hutchinson was ex- 
ceedingly sad, but he encouraged and kindly chid her 
out of it, and told her it would blemish his innocence for 
her to appear afflicted, and told herii she had but pa- 
tience to wait the event, she would see it all for the best ; 
and bade her be thankful for the mercy that she was per- 
mitted this comfort to accompany him in the journey, 
and with divers excellent exhortations cheered her who 
was not wholly abandoned to sorrow while he was with 
her, who to divert her made himself sport with his guards, 
and deceived the way till, upon the 3rd of November, 
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he was brought to the Crown, in Holborn. From thence 
the next day he was carried to the Tower and committed 
there close prisoner for treasonable practices, though he 
had never yet been examined by any magistrate. His 
wife by his command restrained herself as mach as she 
could from showing her sadness, whom he bade to re- 
member how often he had told her that God never pre- 
served him so extraordinarily at first but for some great 
thing, he had further for him to do or to suffer in his 
cause, and bade her be thankful for the mercy, by which 
they had so long in peace enjoyed one another since this 
eminent change, and bade her trust God with him ; whose 
feith and cheerfulness were so encouraging, that it a 
Httle upheld her; but alas! her divining heart was not to 
be cotnforted : she remembered what had been told her 
of the cruel resolutions taken against him, and saw now 
the execution of them. 

** In the Tower he was kept with great strictness, and 
some weeks before his wife was admitted to see him, for 
whom, at last, Sir Allen Apsley procured an order that 
she might visit him ; but they limited it that it must not 
be but in the presence of his keeper. The Lieutenant, 
in hope of a fee, gave leave that her son and daughter 
might go into the room with her, who else must have 
stood without doors ; but he would not permit her to 
take lodgings in the Tower, which it being a sharp winter 
season, put her to great toil and inconvenience, besides 
excessive charge of providing his meat at the Tower, and 
her company elsewhere. Meanwhile he was kept a close 
prisoner and had no air allowed him, but a pair of leads 
over his chamber, which were so high and cold, he had 
no benefit by them ; and every night he had three doors 
shut upon him, and a centinel at the outermost. His 
chamber was a room where it is said the two young prin- 
ces, King Henry the Fifth and his brother, were murdered 
in former days ; and the room that led to it was a dark, 
great room, that had no window in it, where the port- 
cullis to one of the inward Tower gates was drawn up 
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and let dawn, under wbidi tbere sate every night a court 
of guard. There is a tradition that in this room Ae 
Dake of Clarenoe was drowned in a bntt of malmsey ; 
from which marders this room and that adjoining it, 
where Mr. Hutchinson lay, were called the Koody 
Tower, 

** Mr. Hutchinson was not at all dimayed, and told 
his wife this captivity was the happiest release in the 
world to him ; for bdfore, although he had made no ex- 
press engagement, yet in regard his life and estate had 
been freely left him, when they took away others, ha 
thought hhnself obtiged to sit still all the time diis king 
reigned, whatever opportunity he might have ; but now 
he thought this usage had utterly disobliged him from all 
ties of honour or conscience, and that he was free to act 
as prudence should hereafter lead him; and that he 
thought not his liberty out of prison worth the purchase 
by any future engagement, which would fetter him in 
obligations to such persons as every day more and more 
manifested themselves enemies to all just and godly in^ 
terests. He therefore charged his wife that she should 
not make applications to any person whatsoever. Mrs. 
Hutchinson remembering how much she had displeased 
him in saving him before, submitted now to suffer witii 
him, according to his own will." 

After some time imprisonment in the Tower, ** one 
night at nine o'clock, after his wife was gone from him, 
the lieutenant sent the Colonel a warrant, to tell him 
he must, the next morni^ tide, go down to Sanrdown 
Castle, in Kent; which he was not surprised at, it being 
the barbarous custom of that place to send away pri- 
soners when they had no knowledge or time to accom^ 
modate themselves for their journey; but instead of 
putting him into a boat at the morning tide, about eight 
o'clock Sir Henry Wroth eame with a party of horse to 
receive him of the Lieutenant, and inding him sick, 
and not able to endmre riding in the heat of ihe day,- 
was so civil as to let him go by water in the evening to 
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Gravesehd, with a guard of soldiers in a boat hired at 
his own charge, where the horse-guard met him. By 
these means he got opportunity to take leave of his 
children that were in town, and about four o'clock was 
sent out of the Tower with one Gregory, designed to be 
fais~ fellow-prisoner ; who, going over the drawbridge, 
tamed back to the lieutenant, and told him he would 
have accepted it as a greater mercy if the king had 
commanded him to be shot to death there, rather than 
to send him to a distant place to be starved, he having 
nothing but his trade to maintain him, and his friends, 
from whom he should now be so far removed that he 
could expect nothing. The lieutenant in scorn told 
him, he went with a charitable man that would not suffer 
him to starve, whereby he exposed the malice of their 
intentions to the Colonel; who thought it not enough 
to send him to a far prison not much differing from exile, 
but to charge him with a companion, which however his 
kindness might have rendered him charitable to, yet 
they ought not to have put upon him ; neither would the 
Colonel take notioe of their imposition, though he de- 
signed kindness to the man had he been worthy of it." 

'' The ColoneFs wife and children got a boat and fol- 
lowed him to Gravesend, whither also Gregory's wife 
and one that called him brother went, and that night all 
the company and all the guards supped at the Colonel's 
charge, and many of the guards lay in the chamber with 
him, who with the refreshment of the evening air, and 
the content he took to be out of Robinson's hands, found 
himself, or through the liveliness of his spirit fancied 
himself something better than he was in the Tower. The 
next morning very early, his guards hurried him away 
on horseback, but to speak truth they were civil to 
him. His son went with him to see the place he was 
sent to, and Sir Allen Apsley had procured an order for 
his servant to continue with him in prison ; his wife went 
back to London, to stay there to provide him such 
accommodation as she should hear he had need of," 
s3 
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''When lie came to tbe Casfle he found it a lonentabte 
old rained place, almost a mile distant from the town, 
the rooms all out of repair, not weather-free — ^no kind of 
accommodation either for lodging or diet, or any con- 
veniency of life. Before he came, there were not above 
half a dozen soldiers in it, and a poor lieutenant with his 
wife and children, and two or diree cannoneers, and a 
few guns almost dismounted, upon rotten carriages : but 
on the Colouers coming thither, a company of foot more 
were sent from Dover to help guard the place. These 
had no beds, but a dirty court of guard, where a sutler 
lived, within a partition made of boards, with his wife and 
family, and this was all the accommodation the Colonel 
had for his victuals, which were bought at a dear rate in 
the town and horribly dressed at the sutler's. For beds 
he was forced to send to an inn in the town, and at a 
most unreasonable rate hire three for himself and his man 
and Gregory, and to get his chamber glazed, which was 
a thoroughfare room, that had five doors in it, and one 
of them opened upon a platform that had nothing but the 
bleak air of the sea, which every tide washed the foot 
of the castle walls; which air made the chamber so un- 
wholesome and damp, that even in the summer time the 
Colonel's hat-case and trunks and every thing of leather, 
would be every day covered with mould ; and though 
the walls were four yards thick, yet it rained in through 
cracks in them. Notwithstanding all this, the Colonel 
was very cheerful, and made the best shift he could with 
things as he found them : when the lieutenant's wife, see* 
ing his stomach could not well bear his food, offered to 
board him, and so he and his man dieted with herfor twenty 
shillings a week, he finding wine beside, and linen, &c. 
Whilst the sutler provided his meat, Gregory ate with 
him ; but when he tabled with the Captain, Gregory's 
son coming to him, he had his meat from the town, and 
soon after a woman came down who left not the man 
destitute and comfortless. The worst part of the Colo- 
neFs sufferings was the company of this fellow, whp 
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being a fellow^priflooer and poor, and the Colonel having 
no particular retreat, he could not wholly decline his 
company ; and he being a worldly person, without any 
fear of God, or any good, but rather scandalous conver- 
sation, he could take no pleasure in him: meanwhile 
many of his friends gave caution to his wife concerning 
him, as suspecting him a trepanner, which we had after 
some cause to fear." 

'' When the Colonel's wife understood her husband's 
bad accommodation, she made all the means she could 
hy her friends to procure liberty that she might be in the 
Castle with him, but that was absolutely denied; where- 
upon she and her son and daughter went to Deal, and 
there took lodging^, from whence they walked every day 
on foot to dinner, and back again at night, with great 
toil and inconvenience, and procured the Captain's wife 
to diet them with the Colonel, where they had meat good 
enough, but through the poverty of the people, and their 
want of necessaries, and of the faculty to order things 
as they should be, it was very inconvenient to them ; yet 
the Colonel endured it so cheerfully that he never was 
more contented and pleasant in his whole life. When 
no other recreations were left him, he diverted himself 
witli sorting and shadowing cockle shells which his wife 
and daughter gathered for him, with as much delight as 
he used to take in the richest agates and onyxes he could 
compass with the most artificial engravings ; which were 
things, when he recreated himself from more serious 
studies, he as much delighted in as any piece of art. But 
his fancy shewed itself so excellent in sorting and dressing 
these shells, that none of us could imitate it, and the 
cockles began to be admired by several persons who saw 
them. These were but his trifling diversions, his busi- 
ness and continual study was the scripture, which the 
more he conversed in, the more it delighted him; inso- 
much that his wife having brought down some books to 
entertain him in his solitude, he thanked her and told her 
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that if he should contione as long as he Gved in prison, 
he would read nothing there but his Bible.*' 

"His wife bore all her own toils joyfully enough for the 
love of him, but could not but be very sad at the sight of 
his undeserved sufferings; and he would very sweetly 
and kindly chide her for it, and tell her that if she were 
but cheerful, he would think this suffering the happiest 
thing that ever befel him; he would also bid her consider 
what reason she had to rejoice that the Lord supported 
him, and how much more intolerable it would have been, 
if the Lord had suffered his spirit to sink or his patience 
to be lost under this. One day when she was weeping 
after he had said many things to comfort, he gave her 
reasons why she should hope and be assured that this 
cause would revive, because the interest of God was so 
much involved in it that he was entitled to it. She told 
him she did not doubt but the cause would revive, but, 
said she, notwithstanding your resolution, I know this will 
conquer the weakness of your constitution and you will 
die in prison. He replied, I think I shall not, but if I do, 
my blood will be so innocent I shall advance the cause 
more by my death than T could do by all the actions of my 
life. Another time, when she was telling him she feared 
they had placed him on the sea-shore, but in order to 
transport him to Tangier, he (old her, if they should, God 
was the same God at Tangier as at Owthorpe; "Pr*y- 
thee," said he, ** trust God with me, if he carries me away, 
he will bring me back again." 

"Sometimes, when he would not be persuaded to do 
things wherein he had a liberty, for fear of putting a snare 
and stumbling-block before others that had not so, and 
she expostulated with him, why he should make himself 
a martyr for people that had been so censorious of him, 
and so unthankful and insensible of all his merits ; he 
would say, he did it not for them, but for the cause 
they owned. When many ill usages of himself by 
godly people have been urged to him, he would say, 
that if they were truly the people of God, all their 
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fiuHngs were to be borDe ; tliat if God had a people in the 
land, as he waa confident he had, it was among them and 
not among the cavaliers, and therefore although he should 
ever be severe against their misoarriages, in any person 
m whomsoever he found them, yet he would adhere to 
them that owned God, how unkindly soever they dealt 
mth him. Once, when his wife was lamenting his condi* 
tion, having said many things to comfort her» he told her 
he wouU not have been without this affliction : for if he 
bad flourished while all the people of God were corrected, 
he should have feared he had not been accounted among 
his children, as he had not shared their lot. Then would 
he with thankfulness repeat the kind dealings of the 
Lord at all times towards him, and erect a firm and 
mi^y hope upon it, and wonderfully encourage her to 
bear it patiently, not only by words, but by his own adr- 
miraUie example." 

*• Mrs. Hutchinson finding she could not get admission 
into the castle, took a house in the town, to which she 
intended to bring her children in the winter, had not God 
prevented. Not long after, the Colonel's brother, Mr. 
George Hutchinson, came down and brought with him 
an order from the Secretary, to allow the Cotonel leave 
to walk by the sea-side with a keeper, which order Sir 
Allen Apsley and his lady had procured with some diffi- 
culty «nd sent him ; wherein he was so well satisfied, thtft 
he thought not his prison now insupportalUe ; neidiier in- 
deed wa(s it ito to him before ; for his patience and fiiith 
wonderfully carried htm on under all his sufferings. As 
it now drew nigh to the latter end of the year, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, having prepared the house, was necessitated 
to go to Owtborpe to fetch her children, and other sup^ 
plies to her husband ; whom when the time of departure 
came, she left with a very sad and ill-presaging heart, 
rath^ dreading that while he lay so ready on the sea- 
coast, he might some time or other be shipped away to 
some barbarous place in ber absence, than that which 
after ensued. The Ckiioiiel comforted her all he could. 
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and that morning she went away, ** now" said he, ** I 
myself begin to be loath to part from thee." Bat yet» 
according to his usual cheerfulness^ he encouraged him- 
self and her, and sent his son with her. His daughter 
and his brother staid at Deal ; who coming to him every 
day, he walked out with them by the sea-side, and would 
discourse of the publick concernments. When his wife 
went away he was exceeding well and cheerful, and so 
confident of seeing Owthorpe that he gave her directions 
in a paper for planting trees, and many other things be* 
longing to the house and gardens. '' You give me" said 
she, '' these orders, as if you were to see that place 
again." '* If I do not," said he, '' I thank God 1 can 
cheerfully forego it ; but I will not distrust that Gt>d will 
bring me back again, and therefore I will take care to 
keep it while I have it." 

** The third of September he had been walking by the 
sea-side, and coming home found himself aguish, with a 
kind of shivering and pain in his bones, and went to bed : 
the next day he was a little better, and went down ; and 
on Monday expecting another fit, which came upon him, 
lay in bed all day, and rose again the next day ; but went 
not down, and after that he slept no more till his last 
sleep came upon him, but continued in a feverish dis- 
temper, with violent perspirations ; after which he used 
to rise out of his bed to refresh him, and when he was up 
used to read much in his Bible. He had appointed his 
wife, when she went away, to send him the Dutch Anno- 
tations on the Bible, and she had sent it down with some 
other things ; which he presentiy caused to be brought 
him, though he was in his bed, and some places in the 
Epistle to the Romans read, which having heard, ^' These 
annotators" said he, ** are short;" and then looking over 
some notes upon that Epistle, which his wife had left in a 
book she had gathered from him; **1 have" said he, 
*' discovered much more of the mystery of truth in that 
Epistle, and when my wife returns, I will make her set 
it down ; for. said he, I will no more observe their cross 
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homoiiTs, bat when her children are near, I will have 
her with me, and they shall no more take her from my 
arms; and then in the winter nights, she shall collect 
several observations I have made of this Epistle since I 
came into prison." The continual study of the scripture 
did infinitely ravish and refine his soul, and take it off 
from all lower exercise, and he continued it in his sick- 
ness even to the last, desiring his brother, when he was 
in bed and could not read himself, to read it to him. 
He found himself every day grow weaker, yet was not 
exceedingly sick, only he could not sleep at all day nor 
, night. There was a country physician at Deal, who had 
formerly belonged to the army and had some gifts, and 
nsed to exercise them among godly people at their meet- 
higs : but having been taken there once by the persecu- 
tors, and being married to a wicked, unquiet woman, she 
and the love of the world had perverted him to forsake 
all religious meetings ; yet the man continued civil and 
fair conditioned, and was much employed thereabouts. 
He being sent for to Mr. Hutchinson, found that on Fri- 
day his mouth grew very sore, whereupon he told Mr. 
George Hutchinson that he distrusted his own skill in 
looking to it, and apprehended some danger, and ad- 
vised him to send for a very famous physician that was at 
Canterbury, which they did, and he came on Saturday. 
As be came along he enquired of the messenger what 
kind of person the Colonel was, and how he had lived and 
been accustomed, and which chamber of the castle he 
was now lodged in. Which when the man had told him, 
be said his journey would be to no purpose, for that 
chamber had killed him. Accordingly, when he came he 
told the Goloners brother, on Saturday night, that he ap- 
prehended danger, and appointed some remedies, and 
some applications to his temples, and a cordial to procure 
wst, but it had no effect. There was a nurse watched in 
his chamber, and she told them after his death, that she 
beard him pray in the night, with the deepest sighs that 
over she heard. The next morning, before the doctor, and 
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his daaghter, and brother and servants came to Urn, tlie 
gentlewoman of the castle came up and asked him how 
he did — ^he told her incomparably welt and full of faith." 
" Some time after, when the doctor came, he told his 
brother the fever had seized his head, and that he be- 
lieved he would soon fall into ravings and die, and there- 
fore wished him, if he had anything to say to him, to 
speak to him while he was in perfect sense. So Mr. 
George Hutchinson came to Um and told him he be- 
lieved he could not live, and therefore deared him if he 
had anything to do, to dispatch it, for he believed his end 
was approaching. The Colonel without the least dejec- 
tion or amazement, replied very composedly and cheer- 
fully, "The will of the Lord be done, I am ready for it." 
And then he told them that he did now confirm the wiU 
he writ in the Tower for hb last will and testament 
The doctor, who had, when religion was in fashion, been 
a pretender to it, came to him and asked him if his peace 
was made with God ; to which he replied, " I hope you 
do not think me to be so ill a Christian, to have been 
thus long in prison and have that to do now." The 
doctor asked him concerning the ground of his hope ; to 
which he answered, " there's none but Christ, none bat 
Christ, in whom I have unspeakable joy, more than I 
can express ; yet I should utter more, but that the sore- 
ness of my mouth makes it diflScult for me to speak." 
Then they asked him where he would be buried. He 
told them in his vault at Owthorpe; his brother told 
him it would be a long way to carry him : he answered, 
" let my wife order the manner of it as she will, only I 
would lie there." He left a kind message to his wife, 
" Let her," said he, "as she is above other woman, show 
herself in this occasion a good Christian, and above the 
pitch of ordinary women." He commanded his daughter 
that was present, to tell the rest, that he would have 
them all guided by her counsels, and left with his brother 
the same message to his eldest son. "I would" said he, 
" have spoken to my wife and son, but it is not the will of 
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God/* He lay all the day very sensible and very cheer- 
ful, to the admiration of both doctors and all that saw 
him ; and as his daughter sate weeping by him, " Fie, 
Bab/' said he, " do you mourn for me as for one with- 
out hope ? There is hope/' Whilst he was thus speak- 
ing to them, his spirit decayed exceedingly fast, and his 
pulse grew very low, and his head already was earth in 
the upper part, yet he raised himself in his bed, "And 
now,'' said he to the doctor, " I would fain know your 
reason why you fancy me dying; I feel nothing in myself, 
my head is well, my heart is well, and I have no pain or 
sickness anywhere/' The doctor seeing this, was amazed. 
" Sir," said he, "I would be glad to be deceived ;" and 
being at a stand, he told Mr. George Hutchinson he was 
surprised and knew not what to think, to see him so 
cheerful and undisturbed, when his pulse was gone; 
which, if it were not death, might be sonle strange work- 
ing of the spleen, and therefore advised him to send 
away for Dr. Bidgely, which he would before have done, 
but that the doctor told him he feared it would be vain, 
and that he would be dead before the doctor could come. 
While they were preparing to write, the Colonel spoke 
only these two words: "'Tis as I would have it; 'tis 
where I would have it" — and spoke no more, for convul- 
sions wrought his mouth ; yet did his sense remain per- 
fect to his last breath ; for when some named Mrs, Hut- 
chinson, and said, '' Alas ! how will she be surprised !"-^ 
he fetched a sigh, and within a little while departed ; his 
countenance settling so amiably and cheerful in death, 
that he looked after he was dead as he used to do when 
he was best pleased in life. He died about seven o'clock 
at night, the 11th September, 1664> in the 49th year of 
bis age. 

The two doctors, though mere strangers to him, were 
so moved that they both wept as if he had been their 
brother ; and he of Canterbury said he had been with 
many, eminent persons, but he never in his whole life saw 
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any one receive death with more Christian courage, and 
constancy of mind, and stedfastness of faith, than the 
Colonel had expressed from first to last ; so that con- 
sidering the height of his fever, and his want of rest, there 
was an evidence of a divine assistance that over-ruled all 
the powers and operations of natare. I am apt to think 
it was not alone tenderness of nature, but conviction of 
their own disturbed peace, which drew those tears from 
the doctors, when they saw in him that blessed peace and 
joy which crowns the Lord's constant martyrs : whatever 
it were, the men were faithful in divulging the glory of 
the Lord's wonderful presence with his servant. 

" As soon as the Colonel was dead, his brother sent away 
a messenger to carry the sad news to his house, and 
caused his body to be embalmed as he had thrice ordered. 
When the news came to Owthorpe, the Colonel's two 
eldest sons and all his household servants went up to 
London with his horses, and made ready a hearse, tricked 
with escutcheons, and six horses in mourning, with a 
mourning coach and six horses to wait on it, and came 
down to Deal with an order from (he Secretary for the 
body. The next day, after they had gotten out the body, 
they brought it with a handsome equipage to Canterbury, 
and so forward towards London, meeting no affronts in 
their way but at one town, where there was a fair, and 
the priest of the place came out with his clerk 4o offer 
them burial ; and to stop their hearse, laid hold of the 
horses ; whom when the attendants put by, the wicked 
rout at the fair took part with them, and set upon the 
horsemen; but they broke several of their heads and 
made their way clear, having beaten all the town and the 
fair, and came on to London. They passed through 
Southwark, over the bridge, and through the whole heart 
of the city, to their lodgings in Holborn, in the day-time, 
and had not one reviling word or indignity offered them 
all the way, but several people were very much moved at 
that sad witness of the marderoas cruelty of those in 
power. From London he was brought down to Ow- 
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thorpe, very seriously bewailed all the way he came 
along by all those who had been better acquainted with 
his worth than the strangers among whom he died, and 
was brought home with hdnonr to his grave through the 
dominions of his murderers, who were ashamed of his 
glories^ which all their tyranny could not eKtiHguish with 
his life. So was he brought lamented home, and laid in 
his own vault, which he thrice before his death ordered 
that he should be brought to." 

Mrs. Hutchinson here closes her most simple and 
beautiful narrative. She who recorded with feeling mi- 
nuteness every thing that occurred to them whilst her 
husband lived, does not think it worth while to pursue 
her tale when he is no more. Unlike ordinary biogra- 
phers, who in writing the life of an indifferent person, so 
commonly force themselves on the reader's recollection, 
she does not even pause to tell us what she felt when she 
heard that her beloved husband had departed in her ab- 
sence, without so much from her as a last farewell. 
Wrapped in the interest of her subject, she throughout 
forgets herself, and when that subject was no more, it 
seems that she really, as in a former part of the history 
she so beautifully expresses it, '^vanished into nothing." 
We ask in vam of her sufferings, and holy resignation, 
and unearthly comforts — ^we can imagine them ; but how 
she felt, how she lived, and when and how she died, re- 
main alike without a record. Her character is too 
beautiful to need a comment. Without scarcely naming 
herself, she has disclosed more of it than volumes could 
have told: and we leave the perusal of her Memoirs 
far more in love with piety and virtue and herself, than 
when a partial editor has traced out to us the character 
of a perfect female, in which, however we approve the 
picture, we perceive not the identity of the portrait. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, without meaning it, has drawn the pic- 
ture of herself in tracing that of her husband. 

Beside these Memoirs, she has left a work addressed to 
her daughter on the Principles of the Christian Religion, 
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and on Theology. For its excellence we could reccNBi« 
mend it to any one — but we must own it too learned and 
too deep for the perusal of young people, unless they be 
as extraordinarily endowed as the accomplished writer. 
We meant to have offered a few extracts in the way of 
specimens, but have already exceeded our limits, and 
there£6re must reserve them for some future oppor- 
tunity. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSA.GES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Against Job was his wrath kindled, because he justified 
himself rather than God. — Job xxxii. 2. 

. And do not we so often? Job was one of more than 
common exGeUepce-r-no man. could bring any charge 
against him. . Bi;it there came a point of time when it 
plainly i^ppeared that either God was wrong, or he. Job 
saw the alternative, and instead of immediately perceiv- 
ing that in such an opposition the creature must bo 
wrong, however he appear, began to consider and dispute 
the point. We do so daily — in thought and feeling, if 
not in words. Whether our portion in life be what it 
ought to be, whether the ills we suffer be our due, whe- 
ther the duties eiyoined on us be necessary, whether the 
condemnation passed on all men be strictly just, and the 
eternal punishment denounced on sin be fully deserved — 
these are doubts which, if not actually decided against 
God, are perpetually hanging about our thoughts, and 
obviously influential on pur habits and feelings. Would 
it not be more reasonable on every untoward event of 
Providence to say within ourselves, "God must be 
right?" On every collision of our will with his, to say, 
"God must be right?" In every mysterious doctrine, 
or every mysterious command, or word, or act, to endaU 
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coDtroveray and all resistance by this plain certainty, 
" God mnst be right?" 

Stafid still and consider the wondrous worts of Chd. — 
Job xxxvii. 14. 

How vejry, very seldom^ in all our bastle, and in all 
our leisure, do we find time for this. Too eager some, 
and some too indolent, we go through a world of works 
so wondrous, that the least of all is far above the utmost 
stretch of humto understanding, and take no note of 
them. His works are before us, and 'above us, and 
around us — we take them, and use them, and delight in 
them — ^but we find no leisure to consider them. ''Stand 
stilP — ^make a pause in thy eager thinking and busy 
doing, and give thy thoughts to consider of these things. 
The heavens above us, how wonderful ! The earth beneath 
our feet, how wonderful ! Ourselves, our faculties, our 
feelings, the mechanism of our corporeal frame, how very 
wonderful ! We say all this full often, but we say it as a 
matter of course, and we pass by them as things of 
course, and we know they are the work of God — but we 
do not pause to consider them as his wondrous works — 
for if we did, never while they are thus perpetually 
around us and about us, could God be so much neglected 
and forgotten. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good. — Psalm xxxiv. 8. 
Who is it that has tried and found him otherwise? 
Not they who flitting gaily down the tide of time, find 
nothing good but the things of sense and nature, and 
being satisfied with these enquire of nothing more. They 
do not know, for they have never tasted. Not they who 
imagine that the wages of religion is a hard payment for 
an irksome service, unlovely in the means, however pro-> 
fitable in the issue. They are not competent to judge, for 
they have never tasted. No one has a right to pronounce 
between the pleasures of religion and the world, of sin 
and holiness, but those who have tried both ; and amongst 
T 3 
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these, who has not found him good? lite afflicted one, 
who found consolation in him when there was none oa 
earth — the aged one, who found a treasure in him when 
all other treasures were wrested from his grasp — the re- 
morseful spirit that receives from him remission for 
deeds he can no more undo — the sinking spirit that finds 
in him support and courage when sickening in disgust 
and hopelessness— these have tasted and have seen, and 
they have a claim to be listened to and believed. But 
why should we attend the chatter and the doubts of those 
who talk of that they know not, and would dissuade us 
from a happiness of which they never have partaken — no, 
not so much as tasted. 



THE LISTENER.— No. X. 

There are a great number of things that every body 
says for no reason that can be perceived, but because 
every body always has said them; and whatever be the 
recommendation to these current opinions, or rather as- 
sertions, for opinion has little to do with them, it is cer- 
tainly not their truth. There is not one in ten of the 
persons who talk on these universal topicks, that has ever 
considered whether what it is customary to say be true 
or not, and though they are matters of every day expe- 
rience, they seldom pause to compare their habits of 
talking with their actual observation on the subject. But 
observation, unfortunately, we most of us make none, 
till past the age at which it would most avail us. We 
take up our sentiments and not seldom our very feel- 
ings upon trust, and it is not till after many a hard' rub 
and bitter pang, we come to perceive that had we felt 
more justly we need not have suffered. Perhaps this 
is to evil in some degree irremediable: there are many 
who cannot, and more who will not think and judge on 
their own behalf — what they were taught in their youth 
they will believe in their age, and what they said at fif- 



teen they ^iH go on saying at Siij, though the whole 
coarse and-€urrent of their observatioos, had they made 
any» would go to disprove it. Bat if this is the case, 
aud if it must be so, it is but of the more importanee 
what habits of thinking and feeling young people receive 
on entmng a world that will not change its course to 
meet their expectations, or show overmuch indulgence 
to their mistakes. If the mischief ended where we be- 
gan to trace it, with the mistaken sentiments given forth 
in 'the talk of society, it would be small, and we would 
even let it pass as a harmless fiction — but not seldom it 
goes to the dearest and tenderest interests of our bosoms, 
to the very vitals of our earthly happiness. It may in- 
deed do worse — ^for it may assail our virtues and at- 
taint our souls with sin, by giving a check to the bene- 
volent affections, and inducing a morose and cynical habit 
of feeling towards our fellow-creatures, the very reverse 
of what Christianity enjoins. 

' These reflections, something long, as those may have 
thought who are in a hurry to know what they mean, 
were excited in my mind by a conversation I recently 
heard in a party of young ladies, and which I take as a 
pattern and semblance of twenty other conversations I 
have heard in twenty similar parties. Friendship was, 
• as it very often is, the subject of the discussion, and 
though the words have escaped my memory, I can well 
recall the substance of the remarks. One lady boldly as- 
serted that there was no such thing as friendship in the 
world, where all was insincerity and selfishness. I looked, 
but saw not in her mirthful eye and unfurrowed cheeks 
any traces of the sorrow and ill usage that methought 
should alone have wrung from gentle lips so harsh a 
sentence, and I wondered where in twenty brief years she 
could have learned so hard a lesson. Have known it, 
she could not ; therefore I concluded she had taken it 
'Upon trust from the poets who are fain to tell all the ill 
they can of human nature, because it makes better poetry 
than the good. The remark was taken up, as might be 
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expected^ by a yoiing champioD who tbovg^t, or said 
without thinking, that friendship was — I really cannot 
undertake to say what — but all the things that young 
ladies usually put into their themes at/»chool — something 
very interminable, illimitable, and immutable. From 
this the discussion grew, and how it was and what it was 
went on to be discussed — I cannot pursue the thread of 
the discourse, but the amount of it was this. One thought 
friendship was the summer portion only of the blest, a 
flower for the brow of the prosperous that the child of 
misfortune must never gather. Another thought that all 
interest being destructive of its very essence, it could 
not be trusted unless there was an utter destitution of 
every thing that might recommend us to favour or re- 
quite affection. This lady must have been brought to 
the depth of wretchedness ere she ever could be sure she 
had a friend. Some I found thought it was made up of 
a great deal of sensibility, vulgarly called jealousy, that 
was to take umbrage at every seeming slight, to the in- 
describable torment of either party. Some betrayed, if 
they did not exactly say it, that they thought friendship 
such an absolute unity, that it would be a less crime to 
worship two gods than to love two friends, and there- 
fore to bring it to its perfection it was necessary that aU 
beside should be despised and disregarded. Others, 
very young, and of course soon to grow wiser, thought 
it consisted in the exact disclosure of your own concerns 
and those of every body else with which you might chance 
to become acquainted ; others that it required such exact 
conformity in opinion, thought, and feeling, as should 
make it impossible to differ — and others that it implied 
such generous interference even with the feelings as well 
as affairs of its object that it should spend itself in dis- 
interested reproaches and unsought advice. But, how- 
ever differing else, all were sure that friendship but 
usurped the name, unless it were purely disinterested, 
endlessly durable, and beyond the reach of time and cir- 
cunuitance to change it ; and all were going forth in the 
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fall certainty of finding friends, each one after the pattern 
of her own imagination : the first speaker only excepted, 
who was fully determined never to find any, or never to 
tmst them if she difl. 

I marked with pained attention the warm glow of ex- 
pectation so soon to be blighted, and reflected deeply on 
the many heart-aches with which they mast unlearn their 
errors. I saw that each one was likely to pass over and 
reject the richest blessing of earth even in the very pur- 
soing of it, from having sketched in imagination an un- 
resembling portrait of the object of pursuit* When 
frieudship meets them, I said, they will not know her. 
Can no one draw for them a better likeness ? 

It is the language of books and the language of society, 
that friends are inconstant and friendship but little to be 
depended on ; and the belief, where it is really received, 
goes far to make a truth of that which else were false, by 
creating what it suspects. Few of us but have lived al- 
ready long enough to know the bitterness of being disap- 
pointed in our affections, and deceived in our calculations 
of those with whom in the various relationships of life we 
are brought in contact. Perhaps the aggregate of pain 
from this cause is greater than from any other cause 
whatever. And yet it is much to be doubted, whether 
nearly the whole of this suffering does not arise from our 
own unreasonable and mistaken expectations. There.are 
none so unfortunate, but they meet with some kindness 
in the world — and none, I believe, so fortunate, but that 
they meet with much less than they might do were it not 
their own fault. 

In the first place we are mbtaken in our expectation 
that friendship should be disinterested. It neither is, nor 
can be — it may be so in the action, but never in the sen- 
timent — there is always an equivalent to be returned. 
If not, it may be generosity, it may be benevolence, but 
friendship is not the name for it. As soon as we inter- 
mingle with our fellow-creatures, we begin to form pre- 
ferences to one above another. The circumstances that 
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decide this preference are infinitely various : but be they 
irhat they may, the movement in the first instance is 
purely selfish. In the advances we make, the attentions 
we pay, and the attempts to recommend ourselves to their 
afl*ections, it is our happiness, not theirs, of vhich the in- 
crease is in our view. In some way or other they pleased 
us before we began to love them ; our friendship there- 
fore is a purchase, not a gift; a part of the price is 
paid, and the rest is in expectation. If we examine the 
movements of our own hearts, we must be sure this is the 
case, and yet we are so unreasonable as to expect our 
friends should be purely disinterested, and after having 
secured their affections, we neglect to pay the price, and 
expect they should be continued to us for nothing. We 
grow careless of pleasing them, inconsiderate of their 
feelings, and heedless of the govemmentof our own tem- 
pers towards them — and then we complain of inconstancy 
if they like us not so well as when dressed out in our best 
for the reception of their favour. Yet it is in fact we 
that are changed, not they. 

Another fruitful source of disappointment in our attach- 
ments is, that while we are much more quick in detecting 
the faults of others than our own, we absurdly require that 
every one should be faultless but ourselves. We do not 
say that we expect this in our friends, but we do expect 
it^ and our conduct proves that we expect it. We begin 
also with believing it. The obscurity of distance, the 
veil that the proprieties of society cast over nature's de- 
formity, the dazzling glitter of exterior qualities, baffle 
for a time our most penetrating glances, and the imper- 
fect vision seems all that we would have it. Our inexpe- 
rienced hearts, and some indeed that should be better 
taught, fondly believe it to be all it seems, and begin their 
attachment in full hope to find it so. What wonder then 
that the bitterest disappointment should ensue, when on 
more close acquaintance, we find them full of imperfec- 
tions, perhaps of most glaring faults, and we begin to ex- 
press disgust, sometimes pven resentment, that they are 
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not what we took them for. Bot was this their fault or 
oars? Did they not present themselves to ns in a garb 
of mortal flesh, and do we not know that mortals are im- 
perfect, assoiled with sin — nay, sunk so very, very low 
io it, that however be the outside fair, the interior is cor- 
rupt and altogether vile? He who knows aU, alone 
knows how corrupt — the heart itself, enlightened by his 
grace, is more deeply in the secret than any without can 
be*— but if the thing we .love be mortal, something of it 
ve must perceive — and more, and more of it we must 
perceive as we look closer — and if this is to disappoint 
and revolt us, and draw harsh reproaches and bitter re- 
criminations from our lips, there is but One on whom we 
can fix our hearts with safety — and He is one, alas 1 we 
show so little disposition to love, as proves that with all 
our complainings and bewailings of each other's faulti* 
i^esa, our friends are as good as will at present suit us. 

Another cause of mortification, is that we expect too 
much from those who do truly and really love us. We 
expect that they should prefer our interests, feelings, and 
purposes to their own. This is not and cannot be. 
Truth has recorded many instances, and fiction has in- 
vented an abundance more, in which on some great 
emergency, this has been the case ; and in the common 
Telationships of life, we may every day see the most lovely 
^d endearing instances of self-negation in favour of 
those on whom our hearts are fixed. But these are sa- 
crifices, they are efibrts against the current ; they ought 
never to be presumed upon, and never exacted if it be 
possible to avoid it. But instead of this forbearance, the 
most willing hand becomes the most hardly taxed — the 
more kindness we receive the more we demand — the 
friend who professes to love us must yield every thing to 
us, bear every thing from us, and do every thing for us ; 
and if it come out at length that he have interests, and 
purposes, and feelings of his own, we are wounded and 
surprised, and exclaim against the fallibility of human 
affections. Yes, they are fallible, and they are limited, 
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as all things finite are ; and if we did not persist in dis- 
believing this truthy we need not suffer these bitter dis- 
appointments. There never was but one whose love 
confessed no limits and he was more than man. The 
more he was provoked the more he loved ; his kindness 
bnt grew upon the injuries that repulsed it, and the 
greater the burdens heaped upon him, the lower bowed 
his sacred head to bear them. His favour neither grew 
on our deservings, nor is chilled by our demerits ; he 
gives all and takes nothing in return ; and the more we 
demand, the more we confide, so much the more is 
he willing to bestow on us. But this is the portrait of no 
earthly friend, and unless it bear some resemblance to 
ourselves, we have no right to expect it should be. 

And then the mutability of all sublunary things — Is it 
in the power of human constancy to fix them ? However 
determined to keep them, can the pleasures of to-day be 
the pleasures of to-morrow, drunk on with unsated appe- 
tite ? Does the waste of years, and the growth of know- 
ledge, and the change of habits, make no change in our 
feelings and tastes ? We part from our friend in the fall 
glow of reciprocal affection^ and think to meet again 
exactly as we parted. Our attachment may indeed oat- 
live the separation, and from youth to age be substantially 
the same. But meantime the character of each is slowly 
changing, new habits are acquiring, and new judgments 
forming. We meet again, and are surprised to find no 
more the unity of spirit that once united us, the assimila- 
tion of feeling that once made our society so delightful to 
each other. And again in bitter disappointment w^ in- 
veigh against the falseness and versatility of those who 
once took so much delight in us. But again are they to 
blame ? Is it not the common course of all things earthly, 
on which changed and changeable is irrevocably written? 

And lastly, bnt not least productive of these painful 
issues, there is the false system under which we form our 
friendships, as we do all things else tfiat concern us npon 
earth — a system of error as it regardsi ourselves, our sito- 
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atioo^ «imI our desiinj. We foiget that we ara strangers 
and pUgrinm upon earth> hurried forward to a distant and 
far other state. Our friends may be our fond companions 
by the way, tbey may assnage o«r sorrows and heighten 
oar deiigbts> and with a transient tenderness may hoM 
our haoda and assist ns in onr task, bat their bosoms 
mast no oiore be our resting-place than any other thing 
mt earth — they are treasures that must be parted from^ 
dley arepossrasiona that time mast steal, they are goods 
that must corrapt and pass away. Heaven has pro*- 
nonnced it so, and so it must be. And if in this, as in all 
other things, we persist in acting, feeling, and expecting, 
as if tile worid were onr home and the things of it our 
lasting heritage, instead of being, as they might, onr 
sweetest consolation, our purest enjoyment, and highest 
eest of Kfe^ our friendships must become but a source of 
morti&ation, chagrin, and discontent. 

But are we therefore to say there is no such thing as 
fri^idship, or that it is not worth the seeking ; morosely 
tepel it, or suspiciously distrnst it? If we do, we shall 
pay onr foU/s price in the forfeiture of that, without 
wUeh, howe<rer we may pretend, we never are or can be 
happy: preferring to go without the very greatest of all 
earddy good, J>ecause it is not perhaps what it may be in 
heaven. Bather than this, it would be wise so to mode* 
rate our expectation and adapt our conduct, as to gain of 
it a larger measure, or as far as may be possible, to gather 
of its flowers without exposing ourselves to be wounded 
by the thorns it bears. This is only to be done by setting 
out in life with juster feelings and fairer expectations. 

It is not true that friends are few and kindness rare. 
No one ever needed a friend and deserved one, and found 
them not : but we do not k now them when we see them, or 
deal justly with them when we hs^e them. We must al- 
low others to be as variable, and imperfect, and faulty as 
owrselves. An old writer has most forcibly said — "To say 
nothing of our friends, will not the sinking of our own 
hearts below the generous tenour of friendslup blast the 
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fruits of it to us? Did we use so little : affectbn in 
making a friend, that we need none to keep him? Mast 
not we be always, upon the stretch in some minute cau- 
tions and industries, in order to content that tender 
affection we would have in our friend? Can we make 
our Io?e to him visible amidst the reserve and abstoM^tion 
of a pensive mind? In our sanguine hours do we not 
assume too much, and in our melancholy, think ourselves 
despised?" Whether we feel it or not, this b the truth 
of ourselves, and if of ourselves, of others also. We do 
not wish our young readers to love their friends less, bat 
to love them as what they are, rather than as what they 
wish them to be — and instead of the jealous pertinacity 
that is wounded by every appearance of change and'du* 
gusted by every appearance of afaolt, and ready to distmal 
and cast away the kindest friend on every triffibg-^* 
ference of behaviour or feeling, to cultivate a modera^ 
tion in their demands, a patient allowance for the effect 
of time and circumstance, an indulgence towards peca* 
liaritiesof temper and character, and above all, sach a 
close examination of what passes in their own hearts, as 
will teach them better to understand and excuse what 
they detect in the hearts of others; ever remembering 
that all things on earth are earthly, and therrfore change* 
ful, perishable, and uncertain. 



LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



CONCLUDING LECTURE. 



Amen. 

We have passed with some minuteness through each 
separate petition of this brief but comprehensive form of 
prayer. We have found how appropriate, how power- 
fully descriptive of our situation and our need, isits'hoty 
and heaven-iadited language* We have essayed to 
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SMroh oat the deep spmtaality of each separate sen- 
tence^ and the strange inconsistency with it of the habit 
of mind in whibh it b usnallj repeated. The judgment 
of oor- readers, we presume, has at least gone with ns^ 
however adrerse to the hallowed precepts have been 
their feelings. Letns assame then, that putting away 
from. US the thoughtlessness of custom, the mere mecha- 
nism of daily habit, we have brought our minds to consider 
of the intense feding, the deep reality of honest, heart- 
felt prayer. We have perceived that one who with so 
bold fiuniUarity addresses the Grod and Lord of all things 
as his Father, should have some good proof to bring that 
he is his adopted and acknowledged child — some proof 
that the far different relationships in which he once has 
stood, that of a servant to a master whose service he 
hnred not, whose presence he sought not, whose com- 
mands he would rather not obey — that of a creature 
corrupted, a subject in rebellion, acriminal condemned— - 
tfaat4hese our natural relationships to the Being we 
address,- have been by redeeming mercj cancelled, and 
ourselves, our hopes, our habits and our tastes, trans- 
formed into those of a child who delights in the presence 
of a Father he adores. And then we have -felt how to 
such a one the honour of that Father is of all things dear- 
est: so dear that it is motive strong enough to induce to 
any effort, any sacrifice to promote it, and discounten* 
ance all that can in any way attaint or dishonour it. 
Being taught of a kingdom much differing in its laws and 
customs from that of which we are born the natural sub- 
jects, we have become convinced that those laws are 
better than our laws, those customs than our customs; 
and feeling so, have earnestly implored that this kingdom 
may be established within us and around us, and have 
pledged ouraelves to advance its interests by all means in 
onr power. In lowly confession of our own incompe- 
teticy to choose what is best, or to perform it could we 
oiioose it, we have bowed our will to the will of Him 
whom angek in Heaven are blessed but in submitting to; 



and hate piofeiMd tfimelves otetonild suffer^ and im 
tonniaed to do, wbaterer his uneniDg wkdom shall ap^ 
^MBt. And then we have pat oor worldly interests into 
his hands, and left ourselves the gratefolalias-aiettof his 
daily bonnty • Withdrawing next from «U that is without 
as, to the deep secrets of our bosom's chambers, we 
acknowledge the enorasoos debt that conscience there 
has registered against os, our total inability to pay it, and 
need of nncoaditional pardon ; pleading as a proof of our 
siaoarity the forbearance and endurance we exercise 
towards others. Sin, more dreaded in itself when pavw 
doaed, than ever wlule unpardoned in its awful conse>4 
f aences, has become so much our burden and our shama^ 
we have anaouaced oarselves willing, nay, desiroas to be 
kept from it, whatever thwarting of our schemes and 
crossing oi oar purposes that ,dosire may imply. And 
self-abased, and self«renonnced, we have confessed that 
all power is with another, not witfi us ; and that when aH 
that we have aaked ot promised shaU be done, the giorj 
of it i^hall be yielded tp another^ since claim or macit ire 
have none to urge. 

Such has been the tenor of our prayer — we hare been 
taught it from our youth up«r^tbe. most of ns repeat it 
daily — and whether we repwt it, and whether we belieye 
it or not, it is the truth of our condition and oar need^ 
and must be so of our feelings, or ever we are indeed the 
children of Him we call oi»r Father. Are we jHrepared 
to say Amen ? For let us not deceive ouraelves« God 
has commanded it, and therefore it must be— what he has 
promised he will perform, and what he has appointed 
must take place : and we do well to repeat the words he 
has dictated as the VK>dd of oar prayctrs. Bat to «a 
they are words without a meaning, useiess---oay, worse 
than useless, they are false, unless our hearts can yield a' 
full and willing assent to all that they imply. Such is the 
meaning of the deep Amen so continually echoed through 
our assemblies and whispered in our closets — '' So be 
it*'~<< So let it be"—'' So woiidd we have it" And in- 
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d^d there is a meaning in tiiat brief expression of coh* 
tent, on which we well may panse before we ntterit, test 
we set as it were the seal to our own condemnation, and 
pronounce before heaven and earth that that is good 
wluch in our heart we have rejected and despised. 

And herein is the great difference between those that 
pray, and those that say prayers yet pray not— one does, 
the other cannot pronounce a true Amen. 

God, in wisdom as in mercy great, has Vi^ide to man, 
fab creature, a revelation of his will; has disclosed to him 
the past, which else he could not have known, explained 
the present, which he might else in vain have tried to un« 
derstand, and revealed of his fbture destiny all that it 
behoves that he shoirid know. Man, in judgment per- 
verted and in sense obscured, receives and likes it not. 
He likes not that the sin he loves should merit everlast-- 
mg misery — ^he likes not to take the bankrupt debtor's 
place, and sue for pardon without a merit or a claim — • 
he likes not the state of helpless dependence to which he 
is reduced — and abcve all he likes not that his will should 
be ceded to another, and his honours bound upon an- 
other's brow. When, therefore, by the custom of the 
Christian church in which he has been reared, he comes 
to repeat words that acknowledge or imply these things 
he Ukes not, if he duly weighs and rightly understands 
them, they are not consonant with his wishes, and his 
heart gives no Amen. If it is so, it roust be so, but he 
would rather it were otherwise. He sees in this state of 
things no fitness, no wisdom, no propriety ; but to himself 
a degradation he almost deems an injury, and on God's 
part a claim of which he does not perceive the reason or 
the justness* He repeats the words that have been forced 
upon bim, and periiaps his heart goes so far with them, 
that he could with some sincerity subjoin, '*Be it 
granted, Lord, since we must have it so ;" but the 
'* Amen, for I would have it so" is far, very far from any 
thing his bosom speaks or knows. 

Would they have it so, who, proudly eontentious over 
u3 
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the tnidis revealed/imagiae tbey could devise a bettor 
and ajnster plaoy nor can ever eoodescend to believe 
what baa been written, till they have duly weighed and 
accommodated it to their own reason ? Would tbey have 
it so, who are so much in love with earth, that they would 
freely part with heaven and all its promised joys, might 
they but keep it as it is with all its miseries to boot— so 
much that tbey can scarcely spare a thought, much less 
a wish to fliat far other kingdom ? Can they say Amen 
who never felt the burden of their sin, or the deep mea- 
sure of their ill-deserts ; and can be happier to pursue 
them than to part from them? The proud, the confident* 
the righteous in their own esteem, the earthly-minded, 
the careless, the unholy, can they say Ameu to this, hu* 
miliating transcrq>t, avowing before men and angels, and 
on their knees in solemn devotion before their God de* 
clarii^, that not only so it is, but so it should be»so they 
are well-pleased to leave it. 

Alas ! from how many lips does this word go forth ia 
utter falseness. Yet what if our careless, false assent» 
a bundred and a hundred times repeated, be registered 
against us? How shall our heads bow down with shame 
and confusion, when, attempting to plead our ignorance, 
our mistakes, our misconceptions, it be answered to us 
from the eternal records that we have, day by day, from 
the beginning of our lives to the end, in solemn vow and 
prayerful attitude before our Maker, acknowledged, ac- 
cepted, and approved, that which we now would fain 
evade, thus setting a seal, as it were, and a signature to 
the writing that condemns us. 

And now, perhaps, we have said eaotsigb to prpve 
that few understand or give heed to th^ words they use 
in prayer ; and fewer still, if oonsidered and unde^steod, 
could give to them an honest, a full assent. Now it ia 
impossible to suppose that prayers so uttered witb the 
lips and in the bosom disavowed, can be acceptable in 
heaven, or can indeed be properly called prayer ; so that 
we have surely proved, what we began, ofr lectures with 
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f, tkittbere ave thouiftiids emoagtt as who nev^r 
jet have prayed. It is a very serious thought, and needs 
our deepest coosideraiion; for without prayer there jQan 
be BO real religion, no communion whatever between the 
sool and its Creator. It is the test, perhaps the most 
indispntaUe test, where it is real and sincere, of a soat 
awakened from the sleep of spiritual death. lake the 
&int breathing of a body slowly resuscitated from what 
seemed its death, prayer, unmarked of all, perhaps, but 
Him to whom it is addf essed, must be the first symptom 
ef a spirit aroused from the insensibility and careles»- 
nesaaf its natural state, to a sense of danger and defec* 
tion. It can no more be otherwise, than that the chilled 
and senseless body, cast lifeless on the shore by the cold 
ws^er in which it struggled long in vain and sunk insen* 
sible, can be . declared to live until it be perceived to 
breathe. We say not that this first symptom of spiritual 
life must be perceived of men — it cannot be. They 
see the body bowed in reverential attitude, and hear the 
solennn Amen, and have no right to questkn of the rest: 
the soul that never prayed before may begin to pray, 
and men perceive no difference. But He who long has 
waited for the prayer he has not heard, whose ear had 
beea long time insulted by words without a meaning, 
aad professioDs without one correspondent feeling-^noi 
overlooked or uuperceived of Him is this first move- 
ment of returning life — ^his grace inspired it, angels are 
waiting in eager expectancy to bear it up to heaven, 
and the Saviour, the son of God himself, stands before 
the throne, ready to mix it with the incense of his Jove, 
without which it must not, cannot be presented to the 
Father. It can be no matter of doubt or of indifference, 
whether we pray or.Jiot* Th&.spul .that prays not, as 
the body thai breathes not, is to «rfl spiritual things dead ^ 
aad if it remains so, it is dead eternally. 

Our prayers, alas! will in their best estate be very, 
very worthless : so worthless, that they could never be 
aooepted, wefo they not presented by the hand of Hir\ 
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who is the Mediator between God and iris offdndbg; 
people. If we iiave said little bdbre of tius divine In* 
teircessor, it is because our prayer says nothing of Him. 
It was dictated before his mission upon earth was well 
understood by his disciples. Having not yet done and 
suffered all the Father's will, and died on man^s bdialf, 
it was not yet that his blood and his merits could be 
pleaded, or his intercession urged in their favour. Tiib 
accounts for the omission of a name, which if now we 
know not, no prayer of ours will find acceptance with the 
Father, because no prayer of ours ean be free from the 
imperfection that assails our actions the best and purest. 
Passing through his bands and intermingled with his own 
prayers, the faintest breathing of sincere devotion may 
hope to find acceptance, however weak, however little 
meet to reach the ear of majesty divine. Our hearts 
will still oftentimes be cold, our thoughts will too much 
wander — it may be very difficult at times to confine our 
attention to the subject of the prayer we are breathing, 
and to excite in our hearts a present feeling in unison 
with the words we speak. And yet there will be this 
one, this vital difierence between those who pray and 
those who but say the prayer. The one means it, though 
his thoughts be wandering and his heart be cold — the 
other, though all his thoughts and powers should be pre- 
sent at his command, could not mean it, or wish it, or 
like it. While the other acts, and means to act, and 
prefers to act in opposition to what he has besought and 
avowed, the pious spirit has nor choice, nor will, nor pre- 
ference so earnest as that for which he has offered such in- 
efficient and unworthy prayers. Perhaps when he has said 
out the words of the brief petition with all the attention he 
ean inforce, there may come the self-conderaniog thought 
across his mind, that through all these words he h»i not 
been praying as he ought, that his heart has been too 
dull, too little interested, and he feels with deep humi- 
liation that ere he rises up he needs to ask pardon for 
the prayer itself— and yet, even yet. he may breathe an 
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Amen so eanieflt^ so sincere^ as shaH more avail Uin at the 
throne of grace^ tbaa the cold formality of many whose 
hearts never misgive them of tJbe efficacy of what they 
call their prayers. 

Be we assured of this — no prayers of ours can have 
any efficacy to merit anything, because they have no 
worth, Qor at the best are what they should be. They 
are commanded as a test of our sincerity and earnest^ 
ness ; and if they are accepted, it is for the sake of Him 
oor Saviour, on whom our hopes should be intently fixed 
wlttle we are ofibrii^ them— The Spirit of God teaches, 
us to pray, the divine Mediator presents the prayer, and 
the Father in heaven receives it for his sake as something 
far other than it is, as something he approves and takes 
pleasure in — ^All that is required on our part-— Alas! how 
often is it required in vain — is the full assent, the lowly 
acquiescence, tbe heart-felt, deep-felt, anequivocatii^ 
"Amen." 

llfTRODUCTlDN 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BOTANY. 

fO^ntinueafrom page \&U) 
CLASS 8. — OOTANDBIA— 8 STAMENS. 

The eighth Botanical Class, Octandria, distinguished 
by its eight Stamina, is very rich iof foreign plants; and 
not without beauty in our own. Among the former is 
the Nastortium, and the Daphne — ^but of all most elegant, 
and of almost countless variety, is the Erica, Heath. 
In Africa these are most abundant, dnd have been thence " 
imported to be the ornament of our green-houses and 
gardens. In America they are not known. We have 
a few native species, very abundant and beautiful on our 
wastes and commons, but they are not easily cultivated. 

0«r example for this Class is a handsome floirer, found 
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wild, bat. not very oommoOy which on dissecting we find 
to have eight large and regular StamenS) with one Pistil. 
The btossom is of foar broad, nncnt Petals, of a deli^ 
cate yellow. The Calix also has four divisions, and the 
Gormen is beneath the flower. The leaves are egg- 
spear-shaped, rather long and waved at the edges. The 
stem is reddish, rough, and hairy, and we have no diffi* 
ciilty in recognizing the (Enothera Biennis, Evening 
Plimrose. 

In the Order Monogynia, of this Glass, we have the 
Acer, Sycamore Tree, or Maple, common in our hedges, 
distinguished by its five lobed leaves, and pale green 
flowers ; the wood is used for turning. 

Epilolnum, Willow Herb, is a very large genus, im- 
mediately recognized by the. very long Germen at the 
base of each flower, appearing almost like a stalk. They 
are very beautiful and abundant in the hedges, differing 
in size and shades of colour, but all more or less pink, or 
inclining to purple. 

CUora, Yellow-wort, Yellow Centaury, is variable in 
the number of its Stamens, as are many flowers of this 
Class, having sometimes fewer, sometimes more than 
eight. The flower is an umbel of three divisions, sup- 
ported by leaves, the summits of the Pbtil shaped like a 
horse-shoe. 

Yaccinium, Bilberries, Whortle-berries, or Cranber- 
ries, is a sort of low shrub, bearing reddish blossoms— 
the berries of some species are much esteemed. 

Erica, Heath, we have already named, and are all fa- 
miliar with. 

Populas, Poplar, which includes the Aspen Tree, is 
also no stranger to us. The leaves are small and circu- 
lar, or triangular. The wood of these trees is white and 
soft. 

Daphne, Mezereon, is remarkable for bearing its beau- 
tiful red flowers very early in the spring, covering the 
stems before the leaves appear. The berries are ex* 
tremely poisonous. One species bears green flowers; 
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(Enotheniy.EraBiiig Primrose^ we have deflcribcid. 

In the second Order, Digynia, we have only the Co- 
lylos. Hazel-nut Tree, which can, scarcely need descrip- 
tion. Its flowers are without blossom, male and female 
on the same plant, coming out, as is common with trees, 
before the leaves, which are oval and wrinkled. The 
wood is valued for making charcoal. 

In the third Order we have also but one plant, Po* 
lygonum. Snake- weed, a very large and peculiar genus. 
Having seen one species, we may easily detect the rest, 
bat we scarcely know how to describe them, unless it be 
by the hard angular seed. The number of Stamens is 
very irregular, from five to eight. The flowers are 
mostly pinkish, growing either in spikes, or scattered up 
the stem. The blossom is a cap without a Calix. Of 
some species the leaves are spotted. 

The fourth Order, Tetragynia, contains; 

Paris, Herb Paris, a pale green flower with four leaves, 
four Petals, and a four-leaved Calix. 

Adoxa, Moschatel, is a very small green flower, form- 
ing a four-cornered head, composed of four flowers and 
a fiflh at the top. 

Elatine, Water-wort, is a very small water plant, and 
very uncommon ; flowers white or rose-coloured* 

Quercus, Oak Tree, can scarcely need description to 
enable us to distinguish it. It is of two native species, 
nearly resembling each other. The wood is for some 
purposes preferred to all othet, especially for building 
ships of war. The dust of the wood is much used in 
dying. The galls on the leaves, commonly called Oak- 
apples, are used also in dying as a substitute for foreign 
galls, which are the produce of another species of oak. 
These balls on the leaves are formed by a little four* 
winged insect, which makes a small hole in the under 
surface of the leaf and deposits an egg in it. The ball 
soon begins to grow, and die egg within-side it becomes 
a worm, this worm changes to a nymph, and finally to a 
flying insect. The flower of the Oak is small and with- 
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Rhodilia^ Bose-wort, bm omle and female flowers on 
difierent pbnts^ the latter without blossom. It has fleshy, 
9ea-»gTeen leaves, varioasly shaped and growing without 
Older.. Flowers yeHdw; the stamens much longer than 
die blossom. 

M yriophyllam, Water Miilfoil, » a watef plant, with 
greenish flowers, foor ia a whirl, intermpted by whirls 
of slender leaves. 

Ci^ss VIII.-*OCTAN]>IUAy B STAuavs^ 

Order 1.— -MovoavmA, 1 Ptetil. 
Epilobium ••••.. Willow Heih 
(EDOthera ...... ^ . Evaiiog Primrpse 

Acer Sycamore Tree, MapU 

Chlora Yellow-wort 

Vacciniom Bilberries, Cranberries 

Etioa Heath 

Populus Poplar-Aapcii. 

Daphoe* • • . Mexereoo 

Ord£& 2^-*tDigyiiia, 2 Pistils* 

Corylus Hazel-nut Tree 

Obdsb 3.— Taioivia, 3 Piftys. 
^ Polygonum Soakerweed 

OSDRR 4.-^TsTftAOYKIA9 4 PistilS.^ 

Ifaris Herb Pans 

Adoxa ...••••... Motcbatel 

Blatine • • . • Water-wort 

Quercus Oak Tree 

Rbodilia Rose-wort 

If jriophyltnm .« . .Water Millfoil 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON X.— Plate !©♦ 
Pursuing the study of circles, we proceed te give aa 
examplfB of their use in forming the perspective of aeckes 
luid of lK>w-windoi9a. Fig. 1* vcfrescDti^.a bridge or 
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other level arch-way, recediug at right angles from the 
eye. W"e have again made use' of a ground-plan^ di- 
vided into forty; degrees, which we shall term fee. 

On this we have marked out the arches as they would 
be found were they placed horizontally before us, allow- 
ing teii feet for each arch-way, and two feet for the inter- 
mediate spaces or pillars. We carry the divisions up to the 
dotted line ^a a), whence we draw lines as usual to the 
pointof distance(F),which crossing the visual ray (^6^, give 
the perpeudiculars for the squares of the arches, and also 
the centres (^c c). The height must be first determined by 
the eye — then by the visual ray (dd). We trust that 
having found the square, our pupils will know how to 
find the half circle according to the rule of our last lesson. 
The inner line of the arches might be found in the same 
way — ^but from fear of confusing our lines, we have 
drawn them without. 

Fig. 2. is the bow of a house placed horizontally before 
us, but a little to the right of the eye. For the sake of 
distinctness we have ttiade it project more than is usual, 
which gives an awkward appearance — but the rule is the 
same. Having projected it from the centre as far as we 
think proper by the dotted line fa), we proceed to draw 
the horizontal (b), terminated by lines (c c), from the 
point of sight (e). The square thus formed, we make 
the circle as before by diagonals and thirds, and thus 
have the outline of the bow. The same process must 
be repeated at the top, minding that the projecting line 
(a) be the same length as that beneath. Above the 
6ye, the circle of course will rise; below it, it Vf\A fall; 
it will become less circular as it approaches the hori- 
zontal line, and on it will appear perfectly straight, as 
atcT. 
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ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. 



God is light" — he is so essentially — ^he is so also as he 
is the source and fountain of all light, by whatever name 
it is distinguished, material or spiritual, intellectual or 
moral. '* When the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep, God said* 
let there be light, and there was light/'^ He collected its 
rays, and filled that glorious orb which forms the centre 
of the planetary system, that " greater light which rules 
the day," and gave the lesser night which rules the night, 
to receive and reflect those rays with a mild radiance 
and a softened glory: he made the stars also; those in- 
numerable suns of innumerable systems, extending their 
fires and displaying their brilliance throughout the in- 
finite fields of space, and far beyond the utmost limits of 
the power of human thought. By Him who concen- 
trated those rays of light were they also divided and en- 
dued with their difierent degrees of refrangibility. At 
his command they gave to the lower heaven its soft 
celestial hue, and tinged the falling drops of water with 
their bright and vivid colouring, when the bow of God's 
covenanted mercy cast its arch across the cloud: He 
bade them robe the earth, and dye the flower, and 
sparkle the gem, and with all the varied shades of their 
combined as well as simple tints, difi*use over the wonders 
of his material creation every diversified appearance of 
living beauty. There is, however, a principal of which 
this beautiful element is but the imuge and emblem: it 
is the light of reason ; the spirit of understanding ; and 
this proceeds from God : from the mighty intellect that 
expands the mind of the high archangel, down to the 
lowest degree of instinct, that with undeviating regularity 
directs the motions of the little insect that flits through 
the air or creeps upon the earth, the light of understand- 

^ 1 John i. 5.^i> Geo. 1. 2.— <« Gen. 1. 16. 
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log, of reason, of intelligence, of wisdom, is from God 
and from him alone — he is perfect in wisdom and know- 
ledge, and ** his understanding is infinite,"' and not only 
are these attributes in God infinite and perfect, they are 
also inherent and eternal. The wisdom possessed by his 
creatures is limited, and their knowledge is partial, and 
in whatever degree the power of intellect may exist in 
any intelligent being, its capacity to acquire knowledge, 
and its wisdom to use it aright, are alike derived from 
Him who ever was and ever will be "God only 

WISE.''' 

The wisdom of God is seen in the works of creation : 
the order and regularity of the heavenly bodies, the 
formation of the globe, the exquisite construction of the 
human frame, mark the consummate wisdom of the 
divine artificer ; nor is it less discernible in the minor and 
minuter operations of his hands : the fabric of a single 
plant, its production, nourishment and growth, from its 
germ to its perfection, evince the design and execution of 
a supreme intelligence — and while the multitude of ob- 
jects which enrich the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, with their apparently endless variety, display 
the inexhaustible powers of God's creative mind; the 
disposal of the elements, the appointments of the seasons, 
the different orders, classes, and forms of the creatures, 
their adaptation to the ends and purposes of their being, 
their weapons of offence and defence, their resources 
for the supply of their food, their preservation and pro- 
tection, equally prove a knowledge, a prescience, which 
both in their projections, and the means chosen for their 
accomplishment, could proceed only from Him who is 
'* wonderful in counsel and excellent in working"' — ^from 
Him who by his wisdom spread out the heavens, and 
established the earth, and made all things according to 
the good pleasure of his own will throughout this visible 
universe ;. which, whether contemplated as a whole, or 
axamined in the divisions and subdivisions of its com* 
* Pialm ezlvii. 5— • Rom. xri, 27.—' liaiah xxnil 29. 
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ponent parts, so far as the hmnan mind is capable of 
comprehendiog^ its extent, may well call forth those ex- 
pressive words of hnmble and admiring adoration, ** O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thoo 
made them all, the earth is foil of thy riches."' 

The wisdom of God is exercised in the dtspensation of 
las providence. In these there is indeed a depth that 
no created mind can fathom — a chain, the connecting' 
links of which no human effort can develope. Bat Grod 
discerns the end from the beginning : all things are no- 
veiled and open before the eyes of his omniscience ; all 
events with their causes and results are seen and under- 
stood by Him. '^ He numbers the clouds of heaven,*" he 
bears the young ravens when they cry,* he causes tbf 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man/' ^* He divides to the nations their inheritance/ 
separates the children of Adam ; determines the times 
before appointed, and fixes the bounds of their habita- 
tion ;"^ and notwithstanding the apparent contingencies 
of human actions, notwithstanding the intricate and dis^ 
ordered aspect of human affairs, the wisdom of God is 
guiding the wheels of his providence, and like tba master 
spring of a stupendous piece of machinery, is working 
silently and secretly, directing, controlling, and govern- 
ing the whole ; and the devices and movements of every 
individual among the counUess myriads of animated 
existence, however free in its volitions, are all subservient 
to the wise designs as well as to the sovereign pleasure 
of Him whose name is Jehovah pf Hosts, and ** who doeth 
as he pleases among the armies of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ;'^°' whose infinite wisdom ia con- 
junction with his incontrolable power, and in oonoexioB 
with hb unsearchable goodness, having raised and set in 
motion, is still upholding and regulating the flrame of 
universal nature $ producing by the modifidatioa of its 
first simple principles, effects as beneficial in their infi«- 

f Psalm civ. 24-*-!' Job xxxviii. S7 iPs^lmcxlvii. 9.-4 Psalm dr. 14 

— k Beat, vaiu 1,t-* Acts x?ii. a6.--.» Dsniei i?i Sfi,. 
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ence as they are unlimited in their number — effects, 
whose ultimate end, an end inconceivably glorions, 
reaches beyond the boundaries of time to the countless 
ages of eternal duration, when the final purpose of God 
concerning all things shall be accomplished. 

That purpose is unfolded in the volume of inspiration, 
a revelation containing wonders of greater magnitude 
than any in creation — mysteries of deeper interest than 
any in the involutions of providence : mysteries that 
*' angels desire to look into"" — wonders, the celebration 
of which will inspire and animate the everlasting hallelu- 
jahs of heaven. •* To the intent that unto principalities and 
powers in heavenly places,"^ might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God, he has here pointed 
out a way which he has condescended to open, and made 
known a medium which he has been pleased to consti- 
tute, whereby he may be approached unto and beheld, 
not only by those holy beings who had ** kept their first 
estate,"* but by the sinful children of a fallen parent, by 
those who having transgressed his commandments were 
justly shut out from his presence, and consequently cut 
off from communion* and fellowship with their Maker. 
To these even, to these his goodness comes in its sweetest 
form of love, and the splendour of that uncreated essence, 
which by finite beings can never be fully comprehended, 
shines forth on them in the person of that Holy One, who 
is emphatically termed "The wisdom of God," "The 
wisdom of God in a mystery,"** a " mystery which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, but is 
now made manifest, and by the scriptures of the prophets 
according to the commandment of the everlasting God, 
made known unto all nations for the obedience of faith;"' 
for " God who spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken by^ his son Jesus 
Christ," who having appeared in the fulness of time to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself,' God is declared to 

■ 1 Peter i. 12.—^ Ephes. iii. 10.— p Jnde, 6,—^ I Cor. ii. 7.—' Rom. 
xvi. 25, 26.— • Heb. i. 1, 2.— « Heb. ix. 26. 
X i 
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be a jnst Grod and yet a Saviour;" '^just and yet the 
justifier of those who believe in Jesus ;"'' able and vidlliog^ 
to extend mercy to the guilty, while the eternal laws of 
his immutable justice remain sacred and inviolable ; able 
and willing to purify and raise the sinner to the enjoy- 
ment of his presence and favour, while he ** the Lord of 
Hosts is exalted in judgment, and God that is holy is 
sanctified in righteousness."'' The wisdom of God is 
therefore most eminently manifested in the work of re- 
demption, and in the person of the great Redeemer 
Emanuel, God with us — who being the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of his person, 
shines forth arrayed in his holiness, his righteousness, his 
mercy, and his truth, and every other attribute, which 
shedding their equal lustre in the full orb of the divine 
perfections, display the order, and unity, and beauty of 
the character of the ever blessed and glorious God. 

Iota. 

n Isaiah xlv. 21. —▼ Rom. iii. 26.--"' Isaiah y. 16, 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 

NOW AND THEN; 
Or the Sufferings of the Presera Time not worthy to he compared wkh 
the Future Glories of the Christian. , 

When troubles press and clouds impeody 

Nature appaird, aghast, 
Anxious, can trace no certain end, 
Nor contemplate \ powerful friend 

To meet such evils vast : 
For Still; while storms terrene appear, 
But temporal aids to help are near. 

And Time's evanid aids can grant 

No help to meet my need : 
My deeply tinctur'd sufferings want 
Help from above—for this I pant, — 

To be from sinning freed ; 
For guilt a burden does impose 

Superior to all other woes. 
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Oh ! blessed promise from above, 
"Sin o'er you shall not reign"; 

Its festering smart, though now I prove. 

Shall be subdu'd by balmy love, 
And that shall ease my pain : 

While glory's bright approaching hope 

Bears my afflicted spirit up. 

And now, tho* toss'd by stormy waves, 
They break upon the shore : 

There the spent brine but softly laves, 

And lands the tempted soul, and saves, 
And billows beat no more : 

But scenes eternal burst to view, 

Bliss, inexpressible and true* 

Tho' light afflictions tend my way, 

Yet weightier glories stiil, 
Glories to be revealed, display 
The triumphs of eternal day, 

And lead to Zion's hill : 
There all the streams of sorrow dr}', 
And tears are wip'd from every eye. 

Hence patient, then, I'll suffer toil, 
Since Jesus mark'd the road, 

My sorrows can but last awhile, 

And future joy my pains beguile, 
While pressing on to God : 

That joy, by Jesus crown'd, I see 
Fledge of a blest eternity. 



n 



SONNET. 
How sofUy beautiful, how purely bright 
Are these last, lingering, unclouded days 
Of slow-retiring Summer I yea, they raise 
Within my heart a strange yet sad delight 
Which other days give not. The soften'd light 
Pour'd through yon aged thorn-tree by the rays 
Of the fast westering sun,— and while I gaze. 
The tints for ever varying, invite 
The soul to deep reflection; for the Spring^ 
Now blends her bright hues with the slow decay 
Of Autumn— like the fair but faithless glow 
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Which I have seen so brightly colouring 

A cheek whose beauty now has passed away. 

And deep, deep, in the silent grave lies low. R- L* 



MORNING HYMN. 
Anotheu day of life and light. 

Lord, thou hast given to me — 
Be it my study and delight 

Therein to honour thee 1 

'Vhe sun comes forth in majesty 

His stated course to run ; 
The birds their morning melody 

Already have begun. 

Shall I alone be dumb, when all 

Around me speaks thy praise? 
No — at thy footstool let me fall. 

To thee devote my days. 

O grant me. Lord, one heavenly ray 

Of light to guide my path — 
That I may walk with thee each day, 

And still be thine in death. 

In Christ alone I place my trust, 

He will my surety be — 
That when my body turns to du^st, 

My soul may spring to thee« R* L 



SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ST. AUGUSTINE. 
O FAIREST, purest ! be the dove 
That flies alone in sunny grove : 
And lives unseen and bathes her wing. 
All vestal white, in limpid spring. 
There, if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring, that mirror clear. 
Reflects him, ere he reach his prey, 
And warns the tim'rous bird away. 

The sacred page of God's own book 
Shall be the spring, the eternal brook^ 
In whose bright mirror, night and day, 
Thou'lt study heaven's reflected ray : 
And should the foes of virtue dare 
With gloomy wing tp seek thee there, 
' Thou'lt see how dark their shadows lie 
Twixt thee and heaven, and trembling fly. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH PSALM. 

My soul for ever shall repeat the praise 
Of him who bears Jehoyah*s sacred name, 

And in the darkest nights and brightest days. 
Alike with joy my Saviour's praise proclaim. 

In Him my soul shall glory, and my Toice 
Shall sing of him and his unchanging loye ; 

The humble saint shall hear it and rejoice, 
And join in praise to Him who reigns above. 

O come, with me exalt the Saviour's grace, 

With me his truth, his mercy magnify : 
Through him I seek my Heavenly Father's face, 

Through him receive his blessing from on high. 

The poor in spirit who Jehovah fear 

Cry to the Lord, nor do they cry unheard : 

The Angel of the Covenant is near. 
To save the soul that trembles at bis word. 

Come— taste the sweetness of the living bread, 
The poorest saint in Christ is richly blest; 

Trust in Jehovah, make the Lord your dread, 
Nor other fear shall agitate your breast. 

The lion perishes for lack of prey, 

And men as savage, faint, and fall, wad die ; 

But those who seek the Lord shall find their way. 
Encompassed round with mercy from on high. 

O ye who early choose the path of life. 
Leave every evil course and fear the Lord^ 

Seek righteousness and peace — avoid all strife, 
And peace from God shall be your sure reward. 

On those who fear the Lord his eye looks down 
And rests in love — his ear attends their prayer ; 

But from the terrors of his awful frown 
The wicked fly to darkness and despair. 

The prayers of saints before the throne of God, 
Accepted rise-*He bids their sorrows cease^ 

Chooses the lowly heart as his abode. 
And o'er the ooatrite sheds the balm of peace. I 
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When Christ the righteous bore our heayy woes, 
Bruis'd but not bioken was his sacred frame ; 

And as our head from death victorious rose^ 
His members also shall arise the same. 

Messiah*s foes shall all be overthrown, 
But all his servants Jesus will redeem : 

For never will the Lord forsake his own, 
Nor fail the soul that puts its trust in him. IOTA. 



Lbader of thy faithful few, 

Faithful but as. kept by thee, 
As my journey I pursue, 

Let mine eyes thy glory see — 
Beaming on me from above, 
God of truth and God of love. 

O how dark the human mind, 

Till thy Spirit shines within, 
Cold, contracted, and confin*d, 

Full of idols, self, and sin. 
Till the Light of Life is shed 
Through the chambers of the dead. 

Then the gloom is changed to gladness, 

Then the soul reflects thy rays. 
Then the oil of joy for sadness. 

Gives its fragrance forth in praise. 
Be that rich anointing mine. 
Lord — that praise be ever thine, IOTA. 



Father — I commend my spirit 

To thy love in Jesus* name, 
Love that his atoning merit 

Gives me confidence to claim. 
O how sweet, how pure the pleasure. 

Flowing from that love to me, 
Chow great, how rich a treasure, 

Saviour, I possess in thee. 

From this world and its confusions, 
Here I turn and find my rest-— 

From its cares and its delusions. 
Turn to thee and I am blest. 

Though this scene is ever changing, 
Since thy mercy changes not, 
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O'er its depth my spirit ranging, 
Glories in her happy lot. 

Holy Ghost— by thee anointed, 

May I do my Father's will. 
Walk the path by God appointed, 

JesQff' pleasure still fulfil— 
Till the welcome signal given. 

Calls me to the world unknown. 
Where my soul shall find its heaven, 
^ In Goifs love and that alone. 

IOTA. . 
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Father Clement : a Roman Catholic Story. By the Aw 
thor of Decision, ftc— W. OHphant, Edinburgh, 1828. 
—Price 4*. 6rf. 

It is with much satisfaction we name this interesting 
little work, to which it is impossible to find an objection. 
The object of it is to expose the insufficiency of the 
Popish faith, to afford comfort in life or confidence in 
death ; and to do this, the author, instead of painting 
it with all the exaggerations and misconceptions with 
which it is so usual to represent what we mean to decry, 
has very judiciously drawn it in its fairest form, in the 
character of a sincere, devoted Christian, with every qua- 
lity of heart and mind to recommend what he so con- 
scientiously professed ; and yet has contrived to leave on 
the mind the most thrilling horror for the errors from 
which he suffered. We think the interview between 
Dormer and Ernest in the eleventh chapter is inimitable. 
We should only spoil the interest by making an extract — 
the work will probably be perused by most of our read- 
ers, and we think with interest by all above the age of 
childhood. 
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First Steps to Botany, intended as a popular tffiM^ra- 
tion of the Science, &c. — By J. L. Dnimmond, M. D. 
•— Loogman and Co. 

Conversations on Botany^ Fourth Edition.-^Loug" 
man and Co. 

Wb are always well-pleased when we meet with a 
book sufficiently light and simple to give amusement to 
young people, and yet free from the puerility that 
betrays its having been written for td'ein, and by that 
means very generally renders it useless to their improve- 
ment. The first named work before us is very clea'v 
and full of useful and pleasing information, put together 
in a manner the most likely to take attention. We 
strongly recommend it to all young learners of botany. 
The second work, Conversations on Botany^ is intended, 
we believe, for much younger children, and will be found 
useful where the other may be thought above their capa- 
city. 

Procrastination, or the Vicar^s Daughter. A Tak. 
^^BurioQ and Smith, 1824.— Price &s. 

We have already given our opinion upon the too fre«> 
<|fient reading of religious story books, or, as they might 
be termed, juvenile novels. We can only therefore re- 
mark of the tale before ns, that it is natural, and free 
from the exaggerations so frequent and so objectionable 
in fictitious tales* 
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RlBl'ORY OF EOYPTy FROM 1491 TO 688 B.C. 

Wb haye already related all that we know aathen- 
tically of Egyptian history, up to the time when, by di- 
vine inteiference, the people of Israel were released from 
injurious slavery, under some monarch named to us in 
Scripture by the common appellation of Pharaoh; and 
we have said that historians are not agreed as to the dis- 
tinguishing name given to this monarch in profane his- 
tory. We recommence, therefore, as we finished, in 
total darkness. 

Some prince, with his principal nobility and Uie flower 
of his army, had perished in tiie Red Sea, in the year, 
as nearly as can be calculated, B.C. 1491. What suc- 
ceeded this catastrophe, we know not with any certainty. 
Some king of Egyyt, called in Scripture Shishack, took 
and plundered Jerusalem in the time of Behoboam, 
B.C. 971. Many historians think this king to have been 
Sesostris, others assert the contrary. It is by all agreed 
that such a prince as Sesostris did sometiiiie reign, and 
distinguished himself by extensive conquests and deeds 
of wonder. We decline to repeat all the marvellous 
doings ascribed to this prince. They had some founda- 
tion, no doubt, but the truths can never now be distin- 
guished from the falsehoods. It is asserted of him, that 

VOL. II. Y 
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all the male children of the kingdom, born on die same 
day as himself, having been takep and brought up with 
him by his father for the purpose, he was sent with thb 
well-fitted band te Arabia, which he eonquered| and af- 
terwards Africa, as far as the Atlantic. When himself 
the reigning king; it is by almost all antiquity i^i^iped 
that he over-ran and pillaged all Asia, and a small part of 
£urop(^i— for bis progress is said to have been arrested 
in Thrace, by the want of provisions and the diflSoulty of 
the passes; and he returned thence into Egypt, laden 
with his Asiatic spoils, disbanded his armies, and devoted 
himself to works of peace. In. all the countries he sub- 
dued, he set up pillars to commemorate his victories. In 
his own, he erected a temple in every city, ornamented 
with gigantick statues. Re fortified the eastern side of 
X!gypt with a waU ojie haodred and eighty^seven miles in 
length. He boilt cities, dag canals, and raised a large 
fieet. He divided Egypt into thirty-six provinces and 
ike people into islasses. His character is painted with 
every sort of exeeUeiiee, and no fault but that of ambi- 
tkm. He finaUy i>eeame bliod^ and ended his days by 
eutcide — laa aet which was considered at that time the 
eonmnunatioB <^ all earthly glory. So completely was 
the Creator's claim to controul over the life he had given 
to lus creatunes fo^DS9itm lihroughoui the heathen world, 
Ihs^ until the «6tablt4t]»eiit of Cbrisdamiy, every man 
was sBipppsedtP ihayaarigiit'Of ^^iiighis own eiisienee 
as MQm m h» h^mm tk&d of it ; st^ it was ^teeme^ 

Uesklikem^ wi»9 kikeflF u&i their JMld^(^« his laws, shouU 
ao .ert, is less Mrpri^i^ jto as iksm tfrnt C%ristiaii hhto^ 
nans ishonid go 'On reoftc4wg ti^4«a^s^ Brjitus, aad 
Cato, and oikm smk ihe^oes, in »t9»e of ladmiration, ia 
Aw»$si» itf j^^t»p9S, r0alpiilat€i# toteavie a very wrong 
in^ressioii 6^ ike minds i>f .the m^efleotiQg reader. 
. Svidl isitbe ji<6CQrde# hiaWy c^ibe famed JSeso^trk. 
"When ^i|r Xf^adlirs fCp^ ^^h^it ioy^^ '^ centtti;y in 



ng€s between OM cbronologer and abotbcnr in Ifae date of 
Us reigfo, they irill feel bow Kttle the recital of bk deeds 
is to be depended on. 

I^esostris was succeeded by bis son Pberon, or 
Sesostris II., ofwbom we bear nothing worth recordings 

We dtocline giving dates where we pretend to know 
none : but there is now an interval of two or three han-r 
flred years in which neither history nor fiction tells ns 
any thing of Egypt or her kings. We then bear of a 
erael prince by the name of Amosis ; and of oiie Acti- 
sanesy who was king of Ethiopia as well as Egypt ; and 
then of MendeS) who bnilt a famous labyrinth. Next ia 
order is the reign of Cetes, or Proteus, in whose tnne it 
is agreed by writers of antiquity that tbe Trojan war 
commenced. Then we have Rbampsinitus, and Nilus, 
and Cheops, but not without intervals, and long lines of 
Aamelesa. kings. It is to little purpose that we speak of 
Ccfphrenes and Myeerinus^ and Boceboris, and Asyebis^ 
and Anysisi and Sabbaco, supposed to be the person called 
So in Scripture in the time of Hoshea and Setbon — 
names that might belong, for ai^ht we know, many of 
tiiem to one person. After this, we are not told why, the 
kingdoitt-4>f Egypt was divided and governed by twelve 
kings at once, till Psammitichus, one of the kings, de- 
strayed the other eleven and re-united it. 

Here the darkness of Egyptian history begins in some 
laeasure to clear, tad historians give us the date more 
positively, fixing the commencement of this reign in 
B.C* 670. Psammitichus was a wise and successf^ 
ruler. In bis reign, we again hear of tbe Greeks as a 
nation. It is indeed the intercourse of this people with 
the Egyptians from this time forward, that enables us 
henceforth to record witb certainty the events of Egyp^ 
tian history, more carefully recorded by tbe Greeks than 
they had been by themselves. Psammitichus wafi much 
engaged in war ^with the Scythians— -a people of whoin 
we have not before beardr— but the world had been ra« 
{lidly incrieasing, and new nations were growing into 
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power beyond tlie limits of the old. In many eases, we 
hear nothing of them till they make their appearance on 
the stage of history, as the formidable foes of their longer 
established neighbours. Psammitichns also reared sdme 
of those enormous fabricks and colossal figures tha^ 
were to remain in Egypt the wonder of all succeeding 
ages. He died in B.G. 616, and was succeeded by Ne- 
chus, his son, the Pharaoh Neoho of Scripture. 

Nechus was a monarch particularly famed for his 
power at sea. It was in his reign that a fleet first sailed 
round the continent of Africa, setting out at the Red 
Sea, passing the Cape of Good Hope, and returning bjr 
the Mediterranean to the mouth of the Nile : a Voyage 
that occupied three years. Nechus was one of the kings 
so successful against the declining fortunes of the house 
of Judah. He defeated Josiah, and in the reigQ of Je- 
hoiakim, besieged Jerusalem. He was .himiself shortly 
after defeated by the Assyrians, and dying after a reign 
of sixteen years, left the kingdom to his son Psammis, 
B.C. 600. This prince reigned but a few years,' and^wais 
iuceeeded by Apries, his son'. 

Apries is the Pharaoh Hophrah of Seriptmre^ He 
made a treaty of defence ^th Zedekiah, against the 
'Babylonians ; but, on their approach, treacherously fled 
and left his allies in the hands of the enemy. The Scrip- 
tures p^int him in unfavourable colours. Profane his- 
tory speaks of him as a great and generally suceessful 
W£^rrior. His kingdom, however, was pillaged and wasted 
by the Assyrians, now growing into resistless po'ii^dr 
under Nebuchadnezzar, their king. Civil contenlicins 
shortly after ensued, and Apries Wacs taken prisoner ited 
strangled by one Amasis, who succeeded him, B.C. 569. 

And how, having brought up the history of Egypt to 

the period at which we left that of Judah, we must make 

'si pause, in ordeir to consider of what waS doing ia oth^r 

parts of the world at this time. MUch change, we per-* 

* ceive> had tftken place. Some nations'of whom we iiad 

not heard, were appeming in immen&e numbers. Be- 



Ait fhe p«o|>le of A^a and Afirica, spreadioif eailwar4 
and it^«stward of the spot on whicb man at first was plaeed; 
Wd are beginning to hear of European nations, the 
Greeks especially. The Wstory of our hitherto narrow 
world is branching off in every direction. Civilisation 
and power, which had already reached their zenith in the 
first great nations, were preparing to pass over to otfiergy 
and leave their former habitations to gradual and slow 
decay. One nation we have already seen to decline and 
pads away, and this was even now about to be the ease 
with f^ypt, the seat, as yet, of learning, vdsdom, and 
magnificence. The growing power of Assyria was pre- 
paring to lay waste her territories, and carry her people 
into captivity. Not entirely, as in the case of Judah ; 
but by partial Gonqnests> and frequently recurring devas* 
tations, rapidly despoiling her of prosperity and power. 
It is time, therefore, that we learn who these Assyrians 
were, and enquire of Nebuchadnezf^r, their king, a name 
already familiar to us, as the final conqueror of Judah^' 
and the destroyer of the magnificent city of Jerusalem. 
But ere we turn from Egypt to pursue other history, 
this will be the fittest place, perhaps, in which to speak 
of her peculiar iaw^, and form of government^ and sci- 
entific attainments, as far as we know them. Like her 
history, all these things are obscured by the veil of dis- 
tance. The names of her painters, her sculptors, her 
poets amd orators, if such she had, are passed away. 
Her immense edifices and colo^al statues, whidbi we 
•might else be disposed to treat as fables, remained to be 
seen and witnessed to by Greek «md Roman writers, who 
^ve left vs aecarate descriptioQS of what they saw. But 
liie dame of 1^ laonarch or the artist to whom Egypt 
(Ow^ t)hem, was evetk then in fMny instMices uokiiowfl, 
:«nd the traditiom of thek eveetiofli we must consider as 
tfldtageffber unoertaiB. Their existenee, however, is not 
«e ; ^md from tfaSs, Ae M age of the creation's history, 
we fanpo to look back to Aat early period wiA surprise, 
WB woifcs we ^ouM not now acooK 

Y 3 
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Writers differ as to the extent of the ancient Idngdom 
Qf £gypt; bat its diraensions, as we usually calculate 
them^ were not more than six hundred miles from north 
to south, and three hundred in the greatest width from 
east to west ; in many parts not nearly so mnch. The 
climate was of course warm from its tropical situation ; 
and but for the overflowing of the Nile and the heavy 
dews that succeed it, must be exceedingly dry. The 
fruitfttlttess of Egypt is greatly celebrated, and is spoken 
of by Moses, who knew it well. ,We refer our readers 
to other histories for accounts of the overflowing of the 
Nile, to which that fertility was owing. Neither does 
it enter into our plan so speak particularly of its prodnc* 
tions; but we shall mention the Papyrus, because it was 
the substance, probably the first, of which the Egyptians 
made their paper. We have before found the Israelites 
writing 6a stones and on skins — ^but this substance was 
formed very ifiuch after the manner of our own paper* 
The Papyrus grows abundantly on the banks of the Nile» 
and dirows out a stalk nine or ten feet in length. From 
these stalks the ancients extracted the pith, or as some 
asSertTthe intier rind of the stalk, which they worked into 
a white paste or glue ; of this the paper was formed. 
The plant is now entirely neglected^ 
^ The Egyptians are said to have been the first people 
who found out the advantages of a settled government 
and established laws — but this is of course conjecture, 
founded on their being the most ancient people of whose 
laws and gov^nment we are iirfbrmed, and whence the 
Greeks and other nations borrowed theirs. The crown 
of Egypt was hereditary, and the king was the most en- 
tire slave in his dominions. Every moment of his time 
was allotted to a particular occupation, from which he 
was not allowed to depart — he w&s not permitted to 
choose his owi^ food or even to take what quantity of 
it he pleased. Neithe^r was it in his power to misgovern 
or oppress his people ; since he codid give no judgment, 
but such as was by law ordained. The people were di« 
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vided lotD five ^^sses — [me8ts> aoidieny shepherds, hw* 
bftodmeo, «nd artificers ; no one could chooise or chaoge 
his condition ; all being oUiged to pursue the husiues^ 
or professioi^ qf ih^ fethers* Of these the priests, wepe 
considered the leading .class, being idways about the king 
and th^ chiefs of his council. 

The law9 <>f the Egyptians Are much eelebfat^d for 
tb»ir wisdein — ^in ipiany respects we should call them cruel. 

We shall perceive throughout the warld's l»$(ary a 
cdrio^s difference in different nations, as to the propor- 
tion of guilt between one crime ^^ another* lu -Effypt^ 
the parent who murdered his own effi^ring was cpnsi- 
deredsuffi^enlly 'punished by being compelled. to i 
brdce the de$4 lK>dy 0f his child, for three days togethe 
wlttle he who was oOtiTicted of idleness, or of using any 
other, means to get .« livtog ihaa that appointed Urn by 
la w» was cMd^mned lo tlie. The cutting off of the hands 
fbr^orgeryv and eu^ng.oat the iongue.lbr betraying the 
deMgas of the goYerament to an enemy » were punish- 
me0ts we should consider, more, cruel than deaih^-^iut 
Ihey Were eftidently not ftien thought so* 

The JBgypttians mre said to be the first peppk that 
erected -aHars« images, and temples, and estfdblished festi- 
vals and ceremonies in honour of their false gods,. It 
is acknowledged by the Greeks that they, took from the 
Egyptians their religious ceremonies, and even the names 
of most of their gods. The deities fire too maiqr tp be 
enumerated. As we before observed, they worshipped 
those things first that had the most obvious influence ov^ 
their happiness — thence it is supposed their two chief dei- 
ties, Osiris and Isis, were originally the snn and moon. 
Nett to these natural objects were their earthly deities, 
kings and heroes, whose bodies lay in their sepulchres, 
but whose souls they believed were shining in the stars. 
But th^i^e were lowex creatures yet from whom they 
found themselves destined to suffer or eqjoy, and these 
'tool>ecame their deities — many animals were objects of 
religiotts worship, and even spme part of the vegetf^e 



kingdom. Every proviace and eveiy dty liad gods •# 
its own ; and the animals that were preserved wilk hoty 
reverence in one distriot^ were killed and eaten in Ike 
next. However great were the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Egyptians^ they surpassed all nations in the excess 
of tbeir superstition and idolatry-^^a proof of how little - 
avail is human wisdom in matters of this sort. 

The Egyptians were very carefnl^ though frugal, in tke 
education of their children. They usuaHy wont naked 
and barefoot in their childhood, and were fed on broths 
made of the stems of the papyrus, and other roots wlneh 
grew abundantly in the marshes ; so that it is said tin 
whole expense of a child till be reached die age of man* 
hood, was no more than about thirteen skillings. The 
priests gave them instruction, chiefly in geoinetry and 
arithmetick. Musiok they were never taught, as it was 
considered useless and enervating to the mind. 

The Egyptians never cultivated the vine-^their only 
strong drink was made of barley; we may ther;efore con- 
sider them as the inventors of beer. They ate the flesh 
of all animals except those held sacred* and these difibred 
in different provinces. At their principal feasts it was 
their custom, when they began to taste the wine, or radier 
beer, after supper, to bring in a coffin with the image of 
a dead man carved in wood and paipted, of one or two 
eabits in length, which was carried about to all the popi- 
pany by a person appointed for the purpose, repeating 
dutiuctly these words — '^Look on this and be merry ; ibr 
such as this shalt thou ber when thou art dead.- * The dress 
of this nation was a linen vest, fringed at the bottom ; 
and over it a white mantle of woollen cloth. 

The ISgyptians fully believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and thought it transmigrated throogb various sorts 
of animals, till after the lapse of three thousand years it re- 
turned into ahuman frame. -The praeticeof the Egyptians 
in subjecting their people to judgment at an earthly tri- 
bunal immediately after death, is represented to liave had 
eonsi<torable effects on the morals of the people while 
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liviogr. If the departed was found gaiity, (and all were 
free to accuse him of baring committed any crime, or 
left his debts unpaid,) the body was not allowed to be 
interred, btit was deposited privately in the house of htf 
relations. And it not seldom happened iiak the relate 
ttons afterwards paid the debt or procured pdrdoa fini 
the crime, and thus- gained a right to bury the corpse 
with the usual honours. The splendour and. magnitude 
of their tombs^ so far surpassing their living habitations; 
are^ beyond example. This was undoubtedly the purpose 
of their enormous pyramids, as well as of the innumem^* 
hie catacombs of which tiie ruins may still be traced fov 
miles in places long since desert. Perhaps this, as well 
as the pains likey took'to embalm their dead bodies, arose 
from the idea entertained by them, that so long as the 
body cDuM be preserved, the soul remained in it, before 
it passed away into some lower animaL 

The Egyptians are considered the ori^atoni of most 
of the artff and ^ienees in which dib Greeks and other 
Rations aftei^ards excelled* Perhaps of the variomr 
partk of knowledge attributed to them they knew but 
Tery Kttle^-^but when alt was new, and strange,, and 
wonderful, these rude inventions and discoveries night 
well pas» for great aid extraordinary wisdom.^ Of 
6eometry, Astronomy, Physick, Natural Philosopihy, 
and Anatomy, they were said to know a great deal^— bait 
if the samples of their knowledge thmsmitted to us are 
genuine, it was assuredly but veiry fittle. 

MaroU of their statuary and aivhitecture stiH remains 
id lis, wonderful at feast for Aeir size, and the exact-^ 
aess of their proportions, but far inferior to those of the 
Greeks, who, learning all things from the Egyp^sats, 
probably in all surpassed them. 

Of ti^ painting of the Egyptians we have also some 
remnants, particatariy ^ce the reoentopening of the long- 
closed tombs and hiddeb chambers of their temples and 
pyramids. The'drigin of painting cannot be Craeed. We 
know that the Israelites had much carved woik in the 



ornoiMtits of thak temple, but we kear of M tMoiiliBg* 
We have been told also of i tondards and enngBs, di*^ 
tiiigQbhed by appropriate figoretf, beU^ earned before 
the tribes^^bot these might probably be worrked, m ire 
haVeheaf d loag 6t needle^ work» and embroidery. Pant^ 
ing might certainly hare exiited befiore; bot it it m the 
oatacombs.of Egypt ire must look for tbe eoriiest speo^ 
meoi of it. The coffins destined for the dead wei* 
painted irith carious figores and detiees^ and sonmtimea 
gilt. The walb also of the chambers where they k^ 
w«re flimilady ornamented* and though mde in form* 
in coloars so durable as to remain uninjored to the pre- 
tent time; 

The priests were the depositaries of all knowledge^ 
from whom all who would be informed, mn»t leasn* 
PiUam and bolumns were the books by which their leam* 
ing was at iurst transmitted to posterity, written not m^ 
frequently in characters which posterity hat long riace 
been unable to decipher. These insmptiona: w«e tee* 
cieeded by sacred bookt, in which were written all mam^ 
nor of knowledge, and botii were earefoUy preaerred bj 
the.priest» and laid up in the inner , recessea of the 
t^taiples« It b not likely their hieroglyplucs, eompoaesl^ 
of represeiitations of the forms of ammab, bmaum Mnfc^ 
and mechanical instruments, were ever nadersteod hy 
the people. Besides theae they bad two sortaof krlteta^ 
one in which their pobliek registers and highw smtlera 
were written, and the other for common upe* 

The varieties of language at so eariy a period weald 
be yery sarpriabg, did not the Scriptures exfim it la 
us in tiie affidr of Babel ; and we thus are not left la 
wonder that when Josq^h went from Canaa» to l^ypi^. 
a distance of not many .miles, and that so earfy .dfter 
mankind had'been but one family, he amde ose of an 
interpreter. The modern Egyptian^ have lost the kaaw* 
ledge of their ancient tongue, which we understand to 
have been what is now called the CSoptie» though as te 
the characters they used in writing it, our best authori^- 
ties are not agreed. 
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So great a part of Egypt being bordered by the sea, 
we suppose tbem early to have felt the need and known 
the meaas of na?igat]DB« but we are quite ignorantof the 
first invention of i(--Hndeed after tfae floating of the ark 
upon the waters of the del«i|[e, the possibility of passing 
OTer them is not likely to have been forgotten, even if 
unknown before, which probably it was noL The Egyp* 
tians daim to be the inveiitoxs of commerce: if they 
were so, it must have been very early ; for we know from 
aeriptnre that the Ifidianites and Israelites traded to- 
jge^er so eaily as the tim^ of Jacobf Sesostris is said 
to have 'built foor kondred 8hip9 of war for Ms expedi^ 
tion to the southern seas ; and also a large vessel of cedar 
wood, gift without, and ornamented with silver within, 
two liandred and eighty cubits in length : if this is trne^ 
Sesostris' vessel gready exceeded in length the largest of 
car modern ones. It is mentioned of the old Egyptians 
diat their vessels on the Nile had a sail of papyrus — but 
cartaittly their largest ships were chiefly managed by 
lewers, proportioned in numbers to the size of the vessel, 
as they were among the B;oman8 of much later days. 
Notwithstanding their success i^ navigation^ the Egyp.- 
tians, we are told, had an extreme aversion to the sea, 
because H swallowed up their Nile, and would never hold 
interoQUrse with the sailors, whom they hated. 

Of the boildtngs and works of Egypt we .decline enter- 
iMg into any description. Our readers will meet with it 
everf where, and are probably already informed of much 
move than is ceitaiidy known respecting them. 

It is in this state of advancement, as far as we can 
ttaoe' it, we now leave the Egyptians, at the period 
when the peeple of God had gone into captivity, and 
Nebuchadnez^r^ the king of Assyria, was extending j^is 
oonquesls over the surronnding country. 'We proceed 
thefiwe to observe how the Assyrians had grown so for- 
vaAAle, and {Prepared themselves for becoming the lead- 
10^ nati^a upon tiie earth. 

(Tp be continued.) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FIFTH. 



In my last letter I spoke to yon, my dear M., on the 
important duty of using time, in oppoiution to that sort 
of indolence which lets the hours slip through our fingers 
by fire minntes and ten minutes at a time, unmarked and 
all uncounted, as if it were something of which we have 
such abundance we need not to note its waste. But now 
I have to warn you that it may be used and yet be 
wasted : that we may be alive and active from morning 
till night, and yet be very prodigal of our heavenly 
Father's gift. Our duties in this respect vary so much 
with circumstance, that in no two persons, perhaps, are 
they exactly alike : I can speak of them, therefore, but 
as they may be generally supposed in the case of young 
ladies, who like yourself are not called to any avocation 
in life ; but come into the world the seemingly free and 
independent members of a community in which no decided 
task is appointed them — those, in short, whose external 
prosperity does not depend upon their industry, nor 
can be very materially injured by their idleness. 

The situation of young women is in this respect pecu- 
liar. Boys, when taken from school, have always some 
path assigned them to pursue. A trade or profession, the 
university or foreign travel, whether they be rich or poor, 
is an appointed occupation for many succeeding yearjk 
A girl leaves the school-room at sixteen or eighteen, 
prepared and accomplished, as she esteems herself, for 
all the purposes of life, and finds herself, without any pre- 
scribed path in it, or any settled object of pursuit; and 
if she does not fold her arms in indolence and sit down 
to wait till some occurrence calls her into action, she too 
frequently spends her ardour in pursuits that deteriorate 
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)i^ iQteliectaal powers^ and sink her lower in the scale 
of moral excelience. To this cause, perhaps, more than 
to either nature or primary edacation, must be attributed 
the frivolous habits, the illiberal sentiments, petty ani- 
mosities, and aimless follies, so much more prevalent 
among women than among men. It is true that the ex- 
pected destiny of a female is to become mistress of a 
family, and assume the duties and occupations of a wife 
and a mother ; and in some countries and states of society, 
this is so much of course, as to leave no interval between 
her arrival at womanhood and her final establishment. 
But with us it is not so. Two or three years generally, 
more frequently five or six, and not seldom ten, our 
young women remain with no other task assigned them 
by society but that of pleasing themselves as they may, 
and keeping out of mischief if they can — that sort of 
mischief, I mean, which is always incident to a mind dis- 
occupied and powers unemployed. If the arrangements 
of society afibrd us no remedy for this danger, it becomes 
more imperious on ourselves to guard against it, and by 
all means to save our minds and characters from the lapse 
that threatens them. 

It b at the threshold of this danger you now are stand- 
ing, and above all things I advise you to occupy your 
mind fully and incessantly. Your mind, observe — I do 
not say your fingers— for indeed they may be very, very 
))usy, while the other goes all to waste. The first, the 
best, and most noble occupation of a Christian^ mind, 
must be the God he serves and his own immortal destiny. 
Your best hours, your happiest,«and your safest will be 
those so spent. But I have already tried to show you 
this must not be exclusive. Nay, I do not hesitate to 
say that at your age it cannot. You may think it is. 
You may swallow volume after volume without pausing 
to digest them, you may keep up your mind to a certain 
state of excitability, you may expend your days in com- 
mittees and associations, and run from house to house 
talking and teaching what as yet you have notjearned, 

VOL. II. z 
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and fancy your whole time» talents, and powers, are spent 
in the service of religion ; and all the time it may be bat 
the mere mechanism of habit, a device to rid yonrself of 
time and thought, a substitate tokeep op the excitement 
principle forbids year raeeiving from the world. I say 
this to yon who are bat in year seventeenth year. God 
forbid that.I should apply it to those whom at a later pe- 
riod of life, €rod has by providential circamstances 
isolated, as it were, from the ordinary demands of society; 
and set apart in holy devotedness to do him service; the 
admiration, J had almost said the. envy, of idl who mark 
their doings. 

Bat this is an eminence on which yoa stand not now — 
therefore I shall but say with respect to the religious 
oecnpation of your mind, that beside the time allotted to 
prayer, some portion of every day should be given to re^ 
ligious reading* Whether this should be at any given 
liQur and for a settled length of time must depend on cir- 
cumstances. If you are habitually disinclined to it, f 
should say yes, or it wooldgo undone. If itisyourdelight, 
I should say 00, wait the convenient moment and the most 
favourable disposition ; but in either case, be it never 
omitted. The poblick readii^ of the scriptures in your 
family does not rest with you, therefore I need say 
nothing about it here— I must consider that one verse 
read in private, as your own esolusive and individual 
concern, is of more use than five chapters gone through 
in company because it is' the custom of the house. 
Therefore if such is the custom of yours, do not fancy it 
sufficient. Most persons recommend the reading of a 
small portioo of scripture the first thing in the morning, 
to put the mind upon its guard, as it were, and prepare 
it fitly for the avocations of the day. This cannot but be 
good advice. Yet no lesa desirable should I think it to 
read some passages the last thing before you go to rest. 
The mind ever becomes assoiled during the day by the 
close contact of the things of time and sense: it is so 
forcibly possessed by other matters, that Grod and eter- 
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mfy are put at greater distance. It is desirable to bring 
tbem near again, and as far as. may be to restore the 
spirit to piety and peace. Sleep too is a sort of death : 
helpless and senseless we leave ourselves to the care of 
oar Maker, and should ever do so in such frame of mind 
as we should desire to leave the world, lest it may be that 
we awake do more. 

To administer to the temporal wants of the poor and 
afflicted, I trust yon will ever find leisure and willingness, 
as occasion more or less you will surely find. As to their 
spiritual necessities, if there are any poor children who 
unless you teach them most go untaught, any ignorant 
who must remain so unless you instruct them — ^if the oo* 
casion for doing this sort of good fairly and obviously 
presents itself, find time for this also. But I would not 
have yoa eager to force yourself into these occupations: 
for many years to come I would that you consider it more 
your business to learn than to teach, and choose the latter 
lather than the former, unless the claim upon you be very 
obvious and indispensable. 

But while yon thus confine to a limited portion of the 
day the occupations directly termed religious, leave them 
not with a feeling that the duty is done, and religion has 
DO more to do with whatever portion of time is remaining 
at your disposal. In its influential principle it has to do 
with all. The consciousness of a present Deity should 
never leave your mind: when the act of devotion is 
finished the effect of it should remain, inducing a cheerr 
fal, calm activity in whatever remains for yoa to do or 
to bear* 
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heflections 
ON SELECT PA.SSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it stoop: but a 
good word maketh it jrfacl.— Provbrbs xii. 25. 
And does any heart remain in heaviness to which 
gladness might be communicated at so small a price? 
Alas ! yes. As if the sam of human suffering were all 
too little, how do we add to it by the hard^iess and ua- 
kindness of our dealings towards each other. How often 
is the tender word forborne that would appease the irri- 
tated spirit, lift up the abashed and downcast eye, and 
give courage to the faint and sick at heart. How often 
is the smile refused that would fall on the bewildered 
bosom like the clear moon-beam on the midnight dark- 
ness. And more than this — ^who amongst us can say they 
never gave the pain that might be spared by the wilful 
utterance of some unkindly word. There is many a 
bosom that would pour out all its consolations to the 
child of misfortune, that would empty all its stores into 
the lap of poverty, and yet does not care by hard and un- 
kindly remarks to push the dagger farther that has already 
stricken hard, to deepen the blash already on the cheek, 
and blast the name already attainted with the breath of 
censur^. Are we so much too happy then, thai not a 
word can be spared that will add a modicum to the sum 
of pain, not an opportunity lost to throw a weight into 
the sinking balance? Whether it be sin, or sorrow, or 
folly, or feeling, or injury, or passion, that has left the 
heart heavy, why are we not always ready to say the good 
word that may make it glad, though but for an hour? 

He abhorreth not evil. — PsALM xxxv. 4. 

It is the description of the ungodly — He abhorreth 
not evil. He may abstain from it in many of its forms, 
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from a feeling of propriety, a sense of shame, or an ap-> 
prehension of the consequences: bat he does not abhor 
it in itself. It causes no thrill of anguish in bis bosom 
when he sees it — when he hears of it, it not seldom 
makes him mirth» the subject often of jest and laughter. 
He can walk in close contact with it» amuse himself in 
the contemplation of it, give it the countenance .of his 
presence and feel no pain. We do not so with things 
that we abhor. Mention a harmless reptile before one 
who has a natural antipathy to it, and you see instantly 
in his countenance and action an expression of hotrror, a 
writhing of disgust. Talk before the ungodly of the 
evils most common in society, you perceive np change 
in their expression, unless it be to a broader smile or a 
louder laugh. They would not have committed the evil, 
perhaps, but they feel no horror. Change its form a 
little, lend it a softer name, give it the sanction of so* 
ciety, and they excuse it, nay, applaud it, though know- 
ing all the time that it is evil. Why, but because they 
abhor it not, and therefore when disrobed of its ugliness 
and gracefully attired, it is very pleasing in their sight. 
We are told that those who have that strong aversion to 
certain things can perceive their presence, however much 
concealed. And so indeed the godly man who really 
abhorreth evil, can detect its presence when hidden from 
all other eyes, and shrinks instinctively from the percep-^ 
tion as something so abhorrent in itself, no form or coun« 
tenance can make it lovely. 

Portez les fardeaux Us uns de$ autres ; c^est ainsi qtie 

VOMS €u:co9npUrez la hi de Jestu- Christ. — Gal. vi. 23. 

La chants ne va pas jusqujt demander de nous que 

nous ne voyions jamais les d^fauts d'autrui : il faudroit 

nous cr^ver les yeux: mais elle demande que nous evi- 

tions d'y ^tre attentifs volontairement sans n6cessit6, et 

que nous ne soyons pas aveugles sur le bon, pendant que 

nous sommes si Iclair6s sur le mauvais, II faut toujour^ 

nous souvenir de ce que Dieu pent faire, de moment k 
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autre, de la plus vile et de la plas iodigne creature ; rap-' 
peler les sujets qae doqs avons de nous mepriser nous- 
in^mes; et enfin consid^rer que la charity embrasse 
inline ce qu'ii y a de plos bas. Elle voit, par la vue de 
Dieu, que le m6pris qu'on a pour les antres a quelque 
chose de dur et de hautain qui eteint I'esprit de J^sns- 
Christ. La grftce ne s'aveugle pas sur ce qui est m6- 
prisable ; mais elle le supporte pour eutrer dans les se- 
crets desseins de Dieu. Elle ne se laisse aller, ni anx 
d^goAts d6daigneux, ni aux impatiences naturelles. 
Nulle corruption ne T^tonne ; nulle impuissance ne la 
r6bute, parce qn'elle ne voit par-tout, hors de lui, que 
neant et que p6cfa6. 

De ce que les autres sont foibles, est-ce une bonne 
raison pour garder moins de mesures avec euxif Vons 
qui vous plaignez qu'on vous fait souffrir, croyez-vous ne 
faire souffrir personnel Vous qui £tes si choqu6 des 
defauts du prochains, vous imaginez-vous %tre parfait? 
Que vous seriez &tonn6 si tous ceux k qui vous pesez 
venoient, tout-^-coup s'appesantir sur vous. Mais quand 
vous trouveriez votre justification sur la terre, Dieu qui 
sait tout, et qui a tant de choses k vous reprocher, ne 
peut-il pas d'un seul mot vous confondre ? Et ne vous 
vient-il jamais dans Fesprit de craindre qu'il ne vous de- 
mande pourquoi vous n'exercez pas envers votre fr^re 
un peu de misericorde, que lui, qui est votre maitre, 
exerce si abondamment envers vous. Fenblon. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might, for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest*-^ 

ECCLESIASTES iX. 10. 

We all must die. To some the hour of departure may 
even be at the door, and yet these same persons may 
— nay, it is proi)able they do think themselves far from 
death. In the vigour of youth and health they put too 
sure confidence, and trust to their strength lasting them 
for many days. But, my dear young friends^ be notde- 
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ceived : to all outward appearance, it may be as you think ; 

yet even the young and the strong are ofttimes struck 

silent in a moment by the chilly hand of death. Ob«! 

then, let us even now, in the days of our youth, repent 

us of our sins. Let us begin the work of preparation 

while it is day, '* For the night cometh in which no man 

can work." Some to whom the pleasures of this world 

are yet too dear, may say, we will begin to-morrow to 

look into our past lives, surely it will be time enough 

then ! But beware, I beseech you, how you allow this 

false doctrine a place in your breast. None ! No — not 

the wisest of us know what may happen on the morrow« 

Has death never entered into your families? Has no 

dangerous sickness visited your dwellings, that you thus 

look with such confidence to the morrow l Few, if any, 

can say that death has always passed them by without 

leaving a trace behind him. In the splendid palace and 

the humble cottage, the king of terrors is equally an 

unwelcome, but it is to be feared a frequent visitor. He 

maketb no distinction of persons ; the old and the young, 

the grave and the gay, are equally liable to feel his power 

— none are exempted — all must die. Be wise then — 

delay not — but repent. The dew drop sparkles on the 

grass that springs up in all its freshness around the poor 

man's grave ; but no drop of repentance entereth within 

that dark and lonely charnel-honse— all is silent there 1 

O delay not then — " Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 

die" in your sins 1 Death hath no terrors for the righteous. 

Delightful is it to visit the death-bed of the righteous. 

How calm and tranquil even in the last fleeting moments 

of life, when th^y feel as if but one thread only remains 

to be snapped asunder, and then they shall be in the 

presence of their God. Happy are they K '* For they 

have washed their robes and made them white in the 

blood of the Lamb.** O then to you whose eyes are yet 

darkened that you cannot see, and whose ears are shut 

tiiat you cannot hear, to you 1 would say, go to the throne 

of grace and pray unto your Heavenly Father that he 
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would io his mercy take awaj yoar stony heart» that you 
may perceive the precipice on which you standi and be 
enabled by Divine grace to walk steadily forward in the 
narrow path that leadeth to life eternal. And to those 
who have seen or heard of the awful death of an impeni-> 
tent man, and have thought within themselves, how 
dreadful would it be to die like him, and perhaps have 
from that same fear or some other been inclined to turn 
from their evil way, but have felt that the thoughts of 
thb world mingle themselves in all their religious duties, 
and have almost felt despair that after all they strove io 
shut them out from their mind, that even yet they entered 
in. To you, I would speak the language of encouragO' 
ment : do not despair, cast yourself at the footstool of 
your Heavenly Father, and pray that be would strengthen 
you to overcome temptation ; and especially pray to be 
kept from those sins that do most sorely. beset you ; and 
when sick and weary, and ready to faint at the trials that 
your Heavenly Father thinketh for your good to send, ' 
pour out your troubled spirit before him who alone can 
stretch out his supporting arm to shield you in these 
your sore calamities; and be assured that he will an- 
swer your prayer in that manner (whatsoever it may be) 
that is most calculated for your eternal welfare. Keep 
the commandments of God before your eyes, and let 
your time be occupied in the works of charity and bene- 
volence ; and let not the men of this world by putting 
oh their delusive garb succeed in alluring you back from 
the path of righteousness. Believe them not — ^for their 
promises are vain ; their smiles are deceitful ; they have 
no happiness to g^ve, but they will, if you listen to and 
follow after them, deprive you of real happiness, nay, 
more, they, will lead you into eternal misery, where you 
may wish in vain that you had turned from their counsels 
and walked not with them. Be warned in time, Uiere* 
fore, and repent, '' For there is no repentance in the 
grave whither thou goest.'' A. B. C* 
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THE LISTENER.— No. XI. 

There are follies aod vices to which, however much 
we may deplore them, we find it but little difficult to 
ascribe a cause. The pleasure of siu to a corrupted 
nature is sometimes clearly obvious^ and the fitness of 
folly to delight a fool, cannot be disputed by any one. 
When we find the world's proud heroes exulting over 
vanquished foes, the ambitious vaunting their acquired 
powers^ and the avaricious boastful of their hoards^ we 
feel no surprize — however false their estimate of good, 
the gratification of the passion is a temporary pleasure. 
So, to descend to smaller matters, we are not surprised 
that a vain woman should be gratified by admiration, or 
an envious woman by the depresision of a rival, or an 
artful woman by the success of her intrigues. Pitiable 
and disgraceful as these passions are, we perceive the 
object of desire is fitted to gratify the folly that pursues 
it. And before such a gratification can cease to be one, 
the evil propensity must be itself eradicated. But in my 
thoughtful wanderings through the world, I have marked, 
one folly the pleasure of which I have been totally un- 
able to discern. I see it every day, I hear of it every 
hour, I meet it at every turn, yet cannot find for it a 
motive or an aim ; neither a fitness to gratify any known 
feeling in the bosom of many who pursue it. I mean the 
love of dress. So far as dress can improve our personal 
charms, I can understand it ; for then it gratifies the de- 
sire of admiration, and to a limited extent is not blame- 
able ; for personal attractions are the gift of providence, 
and therefore to be estimated in due proportion to their 
worth. But the love of dress exists equally where no 
such result is expected : age and decrepitude cannot ex- 
tinguish it — I have observed it in excess where there 
was not an expectation nor even a desire to be seen— 
nay, I have known it to pursue the miserable invalid to 
her death^bed, amid the full consciousness that earthly 
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admiration was no more for her. And if it be so, that 
it is without reason, aim, or motive, it must surely be of 
weaknesses the weakest, of follies the most foolish. And 
yet it is a weakness, for we hesitate to call it ?ice, the 
most prevalent in every class of society, the most costly 
in money, time, and thought ; and strange to say, most 
obstinately out-living, in the serious and the sensible^ 
every other chastened and subjected passion. 

The question naturally. suggests itself, why is it so? 
Is it the result of education and habit, or of nature? 
Facts suflSciently attest that it is inherent in our nature, 
or at least that we are all by nature prone to imbibe the 
disposition. Why else does the savage, who gives no 
heed to the comforts of his rude dwelling, or the clean- 
liness of his voracious meal, delight to deck his hair with 
coins and string buttons for his sable bosom ? We feel 
little disposed indeed to blame or to wonder, that where 
all higher gratifications are unknown, where minds are 
uncultivated and objects of desire are so few, and time 
and thought so much disoccupied, the ornamenting of the 
person should be so high a source of interest. But with 
us it will scarcely be urged in excuse for this folly that 
it is a natural propensity. It is the business of education 
to raise us above the propensities of our uncultured state 
—to afford us higher enjoyments and more worthy ob- 
jects of pursuit — to overcome, not to encourage our na- 
ture's weakness. 

Meditating all this, I lately set myself about to see^ 
which way are tending the education and habits of omr 
females of the present day, and why, if to the right, they 
have so small success in subduing this low taste* I passed 
over, though not unobserved, the appearance of thii pro- 
pensity in the lower classes. It is cultured even there, 
and has ruined thousands. The foolish mother spends 
her ill-spared pence to purchase a bead necklace, and 
does not fail to impress on the child the pleasure of 
putting it on for the first time. The dirty school girl, 
uncombed and unshod, sticks a faded flower inta her 
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ragged bonnet, and exults over her companions in ideal 
splendour. A little older, and she spends her scanty 
wages in Sunday finery, and goes without decent 
and necessary clothing. A little older still, and her 
wages will not suflSce the growing desire ; and theft, and 
iniquity, and final ruin, are in ten thousand cases to be 
traced to this ruinous propensity. But while it is the 
daty of every one, by eyery possible means, to discourage 
this ruinous inclination in those of the poor whom they 
can influence, I must confess I see it not so surprising in 
their uncultured minds and low enjoyments, as among 
some in whom I am obliged to trace it. So I passed 
them over hastily, to pursue my researches in a higher 
sphere. 

I was on a visit in what is termed a genteel neighbour- 
hood within ten miles of London, where the society was 
sufficiently numerous to aflbrd variety, and yet so small 
as to compel the congregation of persons very unequal in 
rank and fortune, and also to enable me and every body 
else, to know who every body was, what every body did, 
and what every body had to do it with. Among what 
were considered the visitable people of the neighbour- 
hood, there were one or two persons of high rank and acr 
knowledged fortune. Of these I had nothing to say. 
The splendid jewel that glittered on their bosoms, nature's 
own workmanship, seemed but the proper appendage of 
their rank ; the pearl and the diamond appeared to me as 
much designed for their brows, as the diadem for the 
prince that bears it : I saw no reason why they might not 
wear them as they wear their titles, a thing of course, 
that costs them neither care, nor time, nor thought, nor 
any thing but that which Providence had abundantly be- 
stowed, and it was their right and duty to distrUiute. 
So of their rich and varied dresses. I thought how many 
thousand beings who might else have starved, had gained 
in preparing them an honest and a cheerful maintenance. 
While the willing finger plied the needle or twisted the 
swift bobbins, how many a mother's heart was lightened 
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at thought that, now work was plenty, her babies need 
not starve. The cost of these superfluities given without 
an exchange, could not have aflforded such extensive bene- 
fit. While their charity fed the poor in vicious and de- 
structive idleness, numbers now rising into opulence by 
successful trade, but for the superfluous expenditure of 
the rich, must descend to poverty and share their alms. 
Here then was neither sin nor folly, as it seemed. Of 
course these ladies spent on their dress no more than 
they properly could spare. Of course no debts unpaid, 
and just demands evaded, and claims of benevolence 
refused — or injured ^Drtunes, or impoverished families, 
or oppressed dependents, of course none of these things 
would have attested, had I enquired, that what I took to 
be the proprieties of station, was indeed no other than the 
very weakness I had come in search of — a ruinous and 
excessive love of dress. 

In restless and hopeless competition with these, there 
was a long list of persons, neither absolutely rich, nor 
absolutely poor, who, thanks to the knowledge of other 
people's afiairs that circulated through this candid district, 
I was very certain could not pay the dress-maker to sup- 
ply all the thought, and labour, and ingenuity, that were 
apparent in their wardrobe, more especially among the 
younger part of the community. Whence comes it then? 
I thought. But in this sort of community there is little 
need to think, or even to ask, for all is quickly told. 
''Your daughters were handsomely dressed last night,"* 
said Lady A. "Yes," replied Mrs. B. "and I assure you 
the whole was the product of their own industry. They were 
up .till two o'clock the night before to'finish the dresses. 
These things cost my daughters much trouble, but we can- 
not afford to purchase such dresses." I was beginning 
to consider what necessity there was for their having such 
dresses-^for I remembered that the Miss B.'s had been 
more elegantly dressed than most of the ladies in the 
room — when my gentle Mrs. B. answered this doubt also. 
.—-"Did you observe Miss C. last night? Though dressed 
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80 plainly, no one looked so lovely or was so maoh 
admired. She tells my girls she has oot time to make 
her dresses, and can only aflford to purobMe the plainest 
that can with propriety be worn in the company she keeps. 
Bat no ornament could have made her more engaging ?" 
So then, I considered, by this good-natured mother'ji 
own confession, and I remembered to have thought the 
same, it had not been necessary for the Miss B.'s to lose 
their sleep in the service of their persons; and I resolved 
to observe further the habits and occupations of these 
parties; one of whom was obliged to make what she 
could not purchase, and the other to go withont what 
she had not time to make. 

In my frequent visits to Miss C, I found her and her 
sisters always active and always well employed. I heard 
not a word about, gowns, or bonnets, or trimmings, or 
flouncings, but I did frequently see them at work ; and 
by the form and tex.ture of the garments they were 
making, I perceived they had time to work for others, 
if not for themselves. I did also on many occasions see 
them working for themselves : yet while doing so, they 
were usually conversing of other matters; there was an 
appearance of brevity, unconcern, and simplicity in the 
performance of the task, that showed it was not that on 
which their hearts were fixed, or their thoughts engaged, 
but a duty or a necessity cheerfully acquiesced in. I 
never saw them slovenly in their appearance or dressed 
in bad taste : but there was little variety in their dress, 
and little appearance of contrivance or ingenuity. I 
never saw five rows of trimming where two would have 
done as well, or an embroidered frill where a plain one 
was absolutely unobjectionable. 

I found the Miss B.'s very little inferior in most re- 
spects to the young ladies with whom I .was comparing 
them. They were sensible, amiable girls, with persons 
equally agreeable, and minds probaBly not less cultivated; 
for they had been brought up with the same care, and 
neither party had long had the disposal of their own time. 

VOL. II. A a 
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But go when I might, late and early, morning, noon, and 
night, the Miss B.'s boasted industry was in full exhibi- 
tion. And alt their powers of mind, 1 was going 

to day, but rather of taste and fancy, were in constant 
action in this interesting service. Such endless consul- 
tations, such debatings about shapes and colours, such 
eagerness for new patterns and new fashions, such doing 
and undoing, planning and counter-planning — what could 
be thought but that the Miss B.'s dress was the main 
object of their existence ? We have heard of the in- 
dustry of the ant and the bee, but the Miss B.'s might 
shame them all : for when the ant has built his little house 
and laid up his store, he reposes from his toil : when the 
bee has gathered honey through the summer, he passes 
the winter in idleness. The Miss B.'s labours were never 
at an end. The summer sufficed not to prepare the 
winter's stock, and the winter was too short to make 
ready for the summer. What they gained as the re- 
ward of their industry I was not able to learn. They 
were better dressed, undoubtedly, than the Miss C.'s; 
but I never heard that they gained one friend the more, 
that their society was the more desired, or that any body 
loved them the better. What they lost, T know. They 
lost the invaluable hours of youth and life, so rapidly 
escaping from their hold to be no more reclaimed. They 
lost the pleasures of mental improvement, and rational 
and useful avocations. They lost caste, as sensible, 
agreeable women — for when the habits and pursuits are 
trifling, the mind will grow trifling too; and the con- 
versation will not be above the level of the mind. Above 
all, they lost the " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant," which is the rich reward of all who have rightly 
used the talents committed to their care. 

If any think I have drawn an extreme case, I do not 
mean to say that all the young ladies in the neighbour* 
hood of C. spent all their time, and all their thoughts, 
and all their money upon their dress. Some found»tbat 
out of three-score years and ten, two thirds or the half 
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might be safficient to provide their body's habilimeats — 
some kept up an honourable struggle between duty and 
iaclinationy to save a pittance now and then for better 
purposes — and some did certainly seem to know, that 
though it was the most impiortant business of life, their 
attention might at intervals be lawfully diverted into 
other channels. If any young lady feels that it does not 
apply to her wholly, she may further consider if it does 
not so in part: and she may do well to consider also the 
rapid growth of folly, and that what begins but in an idle 
halnt, may become a resistless propensity. 

It may be further objected that it applies only to peo^^ 
pie of fashion, or to those we comprise under the more ex- 
tensive term of people of the world. To this I can but say 
I wish it were so : but I am sorry to know it applies no less 
in the household of the frugal and industrious tradesman — 
it applies in the most retired paths of domestick life — in 
the chambers of poverty, sickness, and privation — to the 
professors, not seldom, of a religion that professes to re* 
nounce the vanities and follies of the world. Let me not 
be understood to say that religion interferes, in this or in 
aay thing, with the distinctions and proprieties of weal th and 
station. It does not require of the genllewoman to be 
dressed like a peasant or a house-maid ; nor in any way to 
mark herself by an eccentric departure from the customs of 
the sphere in which Providence has placed her — there may 
be as much love of distinction in this, as in its opposite 
excess. But there b inconsistency in the love of dress, 
and eagerness about it, and time and pains spent npoa 
iU that are seen to survive all other adherence to the 
laws of fashion. 

And if I have rightly spoken of the evil, where is its 
cause and where its remedy ? I have already said, I 
believe we are prepense by nature to this folly : and in- 
stead of avoiding its growth, we culture it, we teach it 
to our children as duly as their creed. The nurse talks 
to the baby of her pretty new frock, long before the baby 
knows what she says: and at a little later, appeases her 



temper* and her tears by the pleasure of putting it on, 
long before she couM know it was a pleasure, if she were 
hot tdd so. The mother holds oat the promise of a new 
sash or a new trimming, as a bribe or a reward for good 
conduct. The no wiser friends come iv to the aid of 
both, with birth-day present^ of trinkets, buckles and 
bracelets — and no pains is spared to impress orr the chil-^ 
dren the happiness of wearing these things and of heiti|^ 
seen to wear them. Now it is certain that in these early 
years what we are persuade to think an enjoyment, 
soon becomes one, and in little more, an habitual desire; 
And to what purpose is all this ? Might not childr n be 
as well dressed without hearing of it ? Might not the 
presents and rewards be something to use, or to plaj 
with, or even to look at^ so it did not encourage so 
foolish and irrational a propensity T And as' they grow 
up, might they not be accustomed to dress themselves 
with good taste and propriety, as a thing of course, 
without making it a subject of pain ^nd pleastrre V T have 
heard some mothers, i^ter spending whole days in orna- 
menting a child's dress, consulting over it, talking about 
it, and adiniring it in her pi^sence, when it- came to be 
put on, and the little creature's eyes began to sparkle 
with delight, very sagely desire her not to be vain, it 
did not signify how she was dressed, so she was a goodf 
girL Did the child believe it? She roust have more 
than infantine credulity if she did. On the contrary, the 
child knew well enough that it was because it was thought 
fitted to excite exultation, that she was cautioned against 
feeling any. Had she heard nothing about the matter 
from first to last, she would probably not have thought 
of it at all. 

But whatever they have been taught to think, my 
young friends may rest assured that their dress is not a 
proper silbjeot of eagerness, care, or pleasure. T do not 
tell them it does not signify how they look or what they 
wear. It signifies a great deal that every one should be 
as gedteel, neat and agreeable in their appearance aa 
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their situation will allow. And whether their personal 
attractions be many or few, it signifies that they wear 
with simplicity, what is graceful and becoming. AH 
this may be done without liking it, thinking about it, or 
talking about it : and all beyond this is a degradation of 
their character and powers as rational, intellectual and 
immortal beings : and worse than most other follies, it 
answers no purpose whatever. If they mean it to make 
them look better, it does not — if they mean it to make 
them more highly estimated, it does not — ^if they mean 
to pass this waste of time and thought upon the world 
and themselves for the virtues of industry and economy—^ 
alas ! what will they think of the mistake, when, their 
years told out and time about to be no more, they look 
back and say, '• Ten hours, eight hours, six, five, of each 
one of those my numbered days, have I expended in 
clothing and adorning my body, now about to perish, 
naked and loathsome, in the dust." 
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BOTANY. 

(Continued from page 216.J 

Class 9.— Enneandria— 9 Stamei^s. 
This Class, though very small in British Plants, con- 
tains most beautiful and valuable exotics. Of these is 
the Laurus, Laurel, now so common with ^us in some of 
its species, but in none indigenous : it is the growth of 
more southern climates. A species of the Laurus is the 
Bay-tree, and another species the Cinnamon-tree, of 
which we use the bark as a spice. The Camphor-tree 
also is a Laurus, from which Camphor is produced. 
BJieum, Rhubarb, is also in this Class, of which we use 
A a 3 
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M6 Species as a medicine, and anolhef ^ a herb — htati 
none of these are fonnd wild. 

Of native plants we have none in the Order Moai>gynia. 
In Digynia we have only 

llercorialis, Mercury, a ^eenish flower growing in 
spikes from the bosom of the leaves, and usually without^ 
blossom : the male and female flowers are on diflTerent 
plants. 

In the, Order Hezagynia we have two plants. 

Hydrocharis, Frog-bit, a very pretty water plant, re- 
markabie by its three white petals, and round, nnnotched, 
fleshy leaves, floating on the surface of slow streams. 

Butomus, Flowering Rush, or Water Gladiole, is the 
subject of our Plate, and one of the most elegant and 
splendid flowers oar catalogue can boast. We find it on 
the banks of rivers and streams, growing to the height of 
many feet, surrounded by straight, narrow, three cornered 
leaves almost of equal height with the flower. Having 
gathered a head and proceeded to dissect it as usual, we 
find it contains nine Stamens placed in a circle, and six 
Pistils: of course we place it in the Order Hexagynia, 
of the Class Enneandria. At the top of the tall, leafless 
stem, there are three brown leaves, called the Involii- 
crum. Thence rise a number of slender fruit-stalks of 
unequal length, bearing each a flower so as to form a sort 
of Umbel. Withering describes these flowers as purple 
or white — our specimen was more nearly red. Each 
flower contains six petals, three smaller than the other 
three, atid is without a Calix. We cannot long doubt 
that we have found the Butomus Umbellatus, Flowering 
Rush, there being no other flower that in any way re- 
sembles it. 

Class IX.— ENNEANDRIA, 9 Stambvs. 
Order !•— Digthia, 2 Pistils. 

Mercurialis Mercury 

Order 2.— Hexagynia, 6 Pistils. 

Butomiis Flowering Rush 

MydrodMMs' . . . < . . Fto^H^it 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, 

LESSON XL— Plate 11. 
Wb have in this plate sgaiii resumed the groun(l-pIan» 
loteDding to make a perfect house with bow-windows 
receding. For this purpose we have marked off six feet 
of our frame-work for the end of the house (aj, of which 
a part only is seen in our drawing. We next mark off 
thirty-five feet as the whole front of the house, and with 
the diagonal (b), crossing the visual ray (c), we get the 
perpeBdionlar (dj to complete the house : forming the 
Tobf by lines to (a), according to former rules. We have 
'next to divide the thirty-five feet describing the whole 
•frcmt of the house, into the spaces occupied by the bows 
and the flat space between. Supposing the former to be 
thirteen, feet etch, and the latter nine feet, we draw the 
diagonals (e ej, and from them the perpendiculars (ffX 
We must nekt find the centre of the space allotted to 
the bow which is at (g^ We hope our readers will find 
no diflScuIty in forming (hence the half square, with hori- 
zontals, thirds, and diagonals, according to our dotted 
lines. Of course the bow will be seen only as far as the 
centre of the half circle, the rest being concealed by 
its^. The same process may be repeated at the top of 
the bow, but being so near the horizontal line, where it 
becomes a straight line, we have ndt thought it necessary. 
The placing of the windows in the bow is somediing more 
difficult, and we have found it impossible to leave the 
lines and points on the plate, without confusion to the 
.whole — but we will endeavour to explain our method of 
findiog them, and illustrate it further in a future plate. 
It win be seen we faav« marked the three windqws really 
contained in each bow, though we see but one and a 
half on our ground plan, allowing three feet to each with 
m space of one foot between. We draw thence diagonah 
to (f), which form points with the visual ray (cj, tit 
ibet base of the h^use. From these points w« projected 
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horizontals to touch the circle of the bow/ which gaye us 
the perpendiculars of the windows. If this is not clear 
now, we hope to make it so at some future time. 
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EUROPE. 

EuROiPE is that division of our globe which now 
usually ranks first in geographical language — partly, per- 
haps, because it is that which we inhabit; but more, be- 
cause it is now the first in power and civilization. Such 
it has not always been, and the time may be to come 
when it will be so no longer. We are acting, as it were, 
but an after part in this world's history. He who created 
it, alone knows whether the honours of antiquity will 
ever be upon our towers. Certain it is, that while oar 
Europe was a waste, Africa, whose inhabitants we now 
despise as untanght savages and despicable slaves, was 
the seat of learning, science, and refinement. The an- 
tiquary, who traverses Egyptian deserts in search of the 
vestiges of what has been, passes by a Roman or a Gre- 
cian rain, as too modern to be worth his notice. Asia,, 
whose efleminized inhabitants we consider an inferior 
race of beings, was teeming with life and activity, and 
raising her proud towers to heaven^ while Europeans, if 
any such there were, dwelt in the rude cave or savage 
hut. And in Africa and in Asia, God was known and 
worshipped, before in Europe his name had been so much 
as heard. But now we consider it the centre of the 
habitable world, and justly speak of it as first and chiefest. 
Europe is of much less extent than either of the other 
quarters of the globe,' and has this peculiarity, that it lies 
nearly all in the Temperate Zone, of course ciannot have 
the great variety of climate that is found on the other 
large eontioents : it has no regions of unmelting ice, nor 
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sandy de«erts loo hoft.for Teg»tatioo» It Iks between 
Uitrty-«ix andisevefity-oiie degrees of North Latitiida 
— -of fCQurs^ lis. extent from North t» Sooth itf: bel^ 
dHrty-^five degrees^ and from East te West it is jeveaty 
degrees-^^a very .small pcopprtioo of the earth ; a degree^ 
geographieaOy^ being the three hundred and sixtieth fiarl 
of the earth's cirdunferenoa, and centainiBg about sev- 
enty of oor Eoglidsk miles. This trad of land b irari- 
Qudiy: bre»le» and interoiingled witb the waters that 
sorfdmidiit on all sides but oae, where it unites, with Asia 
oa the East : there is indeed no natural division between 
tbe^QontiDeDtsv though oustom has marked oat one; and 
the East of Eiirope and the West of Asia are one kingr 
dontand one people; On ail orther sides. Europe is quite 
separate from the surrounding cnntinenls^ On .the 
Nortii lie the cold waters^of the Eroasen Ocean^ which 
extend probably, but. not( certainly^ for it has not been 
reached, quite to the pole, and beyond it till it. meets 
i^^ain the shores of Asia and Amortca« On tlie sontli 
the Diurrowseawe oall the Mediterraneui separates it 
freni Africa, to which. and ta its iidiabitants, though so 
Uttle distant, itbears^botvery litUe resemblanoe. Then 
en the West, we have the. wide Atlantic, whose untra* 
Terwd waters so Jong kept from our knowledge the !» 
mease eontinent of America thet Ite&beyood^hem* We 
need^ scarcely inform our readers that there ia no part ot 
Eninope now unknown or inaccessible, nor any uaiiAa^ 
bited; we beiieva Done^ or but- very little, unculti* 
vated^ The whole of its lands are claimed and pos- 
sessed by somebody, and the wandering herdsman cannot 
there, as elsewhere, drive his^ herds up and down in 
seanefa of pasture^ apd^ set up Ins t^it, and dwell where 
he pleases^ 

The division andpossession of this space of the earth's 
surfece^ has> like most otfaera^ been continually varying. 
The Africans and Amdcs, in the days of their dominion* 
never possessed much of Europe, probably because they 
did not think it worth taking. The Greeks* themselves 
Eunppeaas^ whenaiming tx> extend their conquests, turned 
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their arms always southward, fought hard for possessions 
in' Asia and Africa, but took little account of the con- 
tinent of Europe. The Romans, we know, possessed 
the greater part of it — and since the dismemberment of 
their empire, it has gradually and with many changes, 
become divided into its present number of kingdoms and 
states, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

As the race of man was first created, and after the sab- 
siding of the deluge renewed in Asia, the inhabitants 
of Europe must of course have come originally from 
thence. The difference therefore of character and per- 
son that immediately distinguishes a European from an 
Asiatic, must have grown up since, the effect in all pro- 
bability of climate and other natural causes: for not more 
different from the European is the African or Asiatic, 
than the inhabitants of one European country from those 
of another — the Scandinavian, for instance, from the 
Neapolitan. Climate, we know, makes a great difference 
in the personal appearance, and there is every reason to 
suppose it does so in character. We find it a general 
rule, that towards the pole the complexion is fair, the 
eyes and hair light — ^as we proceed southward towards 
the Equator, in regions nearer the sun, the complexion 
of the people becomes darker — ^there is a great difference 
between France and England in this respect ; but still 
more when we come to the black eyes, and sable locks, 
and sunny brows of the Spaniards and Italians. But in 
this, as in other things, we do not reach the extremes in 
Europe — there are none of^ its inhabitants black, or ap- 
proaching to it, unless they be of African or Indian ex- 
traotion. I A character the people differ as much .as in 
person, each nation having something to distinguish it; 
but we must leave this for particular mention in each. 
We may consider them all as in some measure civi- 
lized people, and all holding familiar intercourse with 
each other. Europe is less populous in proportion to 
its extent than Asia, but very much more so than Africa 
and America. It was computed some years since to 
eontain one hundred and fifty millions of inhabitents, 
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which would be aboat thirty-four inhabitants tp everj 
sqaare mile of its extent. 

The climate of Europe is, as we have observed, like 
every thing else in its geography, of the moderate degree, 
and though greatly differing between one extremity and 
the other, never reaching the excess either of heat or cold. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, equally removed 
from the consuming heats of a vertical sun, and from the 
chilling coldness of a long northern night, they have a 
climate perhaps the most congenial in the world. Our 
readers are aware, we suppose, that the length of the 
days and nights varies in proportion to the Latitude of the 
place, becoming more equal as we approach the Equator. 
On the Equator, which is a line supposed to encircle the 
globe exactly in the centre between the poles, days are 
never more or less than twelve hours — a very wise and 
kind arrangement of Providence : for if the sun shone 
there, as it does with us, for sixteen or seventeen hours 
together, the heat would be far more intolerable, and the 
little vegetation that now remains to them must be con- 
sumed : but the absence of the sun during never less than 
twelve hours out of twenty-four, gives time for the heated 
soil in a small degree to cool, and refresh itself with the 
dews of the night. Of the places so situated imme- 
diately under the line, we say the Latitude is nothing. 
As we remove from it northward or southward, and so 
increase the Latitude, the days become of more unequal 
length — the days of summer become more than twdve 
hours, and the days of winter less. The lowest Latitude 
on the continent of Europe, that is, at the southern points 
of Spain, Sicily, and Greece, is thirty-six degrees. . In 
this Latitude the longest day is about fifteen hours, and 
the shortest of course nine hours — so that we perceive 
the soil has neither so much time to be heated by the 
presence of the sun in summer, nor so much time to be 
chilled by its absence in winter, which must render the 
climate more moderate and delightful. The Northern 
extremity of Europe, which is a promontory in Lapland, 
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hlu ' a Latitode f>f , sevenfty-one 'degrees — tkis is ' beyond 
the temperate zoDe» and extending a sbort way into the 
frigid^ must of course have a cHmafte of considerable 
coldness ; but stfll net like those where the aecnmulating 
iceberg remains from year 4o year unmelted. In^'the 
-summer, though the son never rises high above the 
horizon in meridian splendonr, it continaes to circle 
round and round for about ten weeks together, descend- 
ing daily to the Verge of the horizon, but never disap^ 
pearing. During this period the soil is clothed with ver- 
dure, the Laplander tastes something*of the pleasures of 
a summer, and from the long continued presence of the 
«un, feels no inconsiderable degree of heat. Then, after 
appearing and disappearing every twenty-four hours for 
a considerable time, the sun at last withdraws faimsdf 
entirely for the same length of time that in the summer 
he remained, and leaves the inhabitants to a long and 
severe winter. Between these extremes of climate, the 
whole of Europe lies, resembling more nearly the one 
or the ather, as it lies further south or further north. 

The scenery of Europe, as if every thing there -wa* de- 
fined and moderated, does not present' the large, rude fea- 
tures of American landscape. Our Alps and Apennines 
are comparatively smalt in extent, and are less inheighf, 
-than someof the Asiatic and American mountains. Our 
most magnificent rivers are but placid streams compared 
with the tremendous torrents and foaming cataracts of 
America; and we have now no impervious forests or 
deserts inaccessible. 

Of the natural productions of this polished quarter of 
'the globe, the same may he in some measure remarked. 
While the myrtles and geraniums of Southern Europe 
put to shame the obscurer beauties of our northern 
hedges, they bear no proportion in size and magnificence 
to the large flowering trees of the East and the West. 
The useful productions of the soil are abundant and 
various, but for many of the commodities custom -has 
made most necessary to us, we are obliged to travel to 
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more disfant regions, and a warmer sun. Europe may 
indeed be boastful of her corn, and wine, and oil, and all 
the delights of a refined and happy region ; rich also 
in her mines of useful metals; and her domestiek flocks 
and herds. But she fetches from other quarters the 
gold and silver, the diamond and the pearl, and the ivory 
and the spices, which nature has refused' to her climate. 
The furred bear scarcely now finds a dwelling place within 
our boundaries ; the lion and the tiger and the enormous 
elephant are altogether strangers to us— though some, 
we know, and probably all, were once the inhabitants of 
Etirope. They are the creatures of the waste wilder- 
ness, and cannot dwell in such close contact with man* 
kind. Our woods are vocal with the sweetest songs of 
birds — but the splendid ostrich does not drop his feathers 
in Europe— our trees do not glitter with the gold, the 
yellow and the scarlet, that paint the plumage of the 
foreign birds. 

In refinement, knowledge, and power, and certainly in 
happiness, Europe is the centre of the world. While 
all the earth besides is sunk in ignorance and super- 
stition, excepting where some beam of light from us 
has reached them, truth, and science, and learning, are 
shining amongst us in daily-increasing lustre. And 
above all are we distinguished in having the knowledge 
of the only true God, and the revelation of his Gospel. 
Christianity, whose deeds of wonder and mercy, tjans- , 
acted in Asia, passed thence into Africa, and were there 
accepted and sealed by the blood of martyrs, now for- 
gotten and denied where it at first was learned, has 
transferred itself to Europe, whence every other country 
that is to share the blessing most ag^n be taught it. 
With the exception of the Turks, all Europe now is 
nominally Christian. 

(To ht continued, J 
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Mabak^-t-^I will BO more speak against readingv since, 
as JOB say^ yon take pleastare in nething else in tka wjortd ; 
fei I oannat deay, but I shoald be glacl myself to have 
some olject of pleatare in the worid; aoiaetbingy whether 
great. oi< mean, I do not care, so it he innqeent, that 
might, relieve my veary mind. ^ Thus. I readily permit 
yo« to go to a book, as I myself do sometimes^ to divert 
and decMre a heayy heart. Sappose, after pouring out 
year heart ks prayer, and settling year judgment and viil 
as yo.n ean by meditatioB, you should then endeavaar to 
forget yoorself over a book of history or travels. Bot 
perhaps I mistake you all this time ; it is no amusement, 
bat some intelleetnal attaiameats you seeki Indeed, by 
silfeh humble» religions reading as is only used to awaken, 
direet, and comfoil yoa ia a devotional way, your mind 
and heart will be bettered, and that eveiiastingly. But if 
yon siq[>poike it will be a fature or even a present advantage 
to your mind to^ be well furnished with several points of 
knowledge in a phibaophioal way, I am afraid you will be 
disappeiatad. But ia it not found, you will say, that 
siiM^ an employment of the mind deadens the senses and 
pawons, aid lifts n» above this world ; that it makes ns 
iQor^ obeerfol and humane ? It is true, when a man's 
tnling passion is plalosophy, or the love of science, like 
every ether inUag passion, it swallows np the lesser paa- 
slons. There is no more difference between the great- 
4iess of seal,, the ahstrac^on from the senses, and die 
cheerfulness and humanity acquired by diseassing some 
grand question of metaphysics, and that which is acquired 
by any other application of the mind — suppose in finding 
out the best form of a hunter^s horn, and the manner of 
blowing it, of the method of flying to the moon, or 
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SMUrdiiiig for tke old Roman caaseway--tlian there is 
between the heat acquired by walking in St James's 
Park, and tlie heat yon get by walking as swiftly on any 
other groond. Walking on whater^ ground wiH pto* 
dace hieat; and eagerness in pnrsaing whatever kind df 
knowledge, will create an indifierence aiki dispassionate- 
ness as to iother things ; a loftiness of mind, in proportion 
to the talae yon bet on your attainments^ together with 
moeh enjoyAient and good-huttiour, free^-heartednessand 
knmanity. Bnf then this will continue, Which is worst of 
all, no longer than you are pursuing knowledge ; when 
ymi have attained it, all is over^ it no bnger delights 
yoo, and consequently no longer inspires you with ex« 
delleftce of temper. There is no such lumber in the 
#orld 'ds our last yearns notions, which yet, in their day, 
#ere wonderfully fine and detightful. The fhiit of the 
tt^ee of kMwledge will not help ; it is pleasant enoogh 
nAteA you first pluck it ; but if you pretend to lay it up it 
Wffl^rot. The learned man is just As happy in his stock 
of notidns as a gardener in a heap of old rotten apples. So 
ton would fi^d ittf the learned would but be sincere. 
The inan who has discovered as far as human thought can 
g^, the mam!ier how the world was created, and how it 
shall be restored, the nature of die human soul and its 
State after death, and gratified the age with th6 brightest 
scenes of contemplation ; when he has done, what is he 
the better? When the heat of thinking is over, will his 
heart be found in any better or nobler coniHtion than 
dther inen*s ? Alas, alas ! under the greatest accotnpl»h»- 
ments of the head, the heart remains just what it was : 
this is very true, though it does not presently appear so 
to us. I cannot therefore agree with that fine tlatonio 
insinuation, that ** So much as we have of trndi> so much 
we have of God." At that rate, if we bad a sufficiient 
number of notions and problems, and were on the right 
side of the question in all of them, it Would swell np at 
last to a beatific vision. No, no ; not introduce us to 
that vision neither. There b indeed, one truth that eail 
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do this, a troth that will make us free ; bat this is only the 
true knowing and receiving of Jesus Christ. 

I have said more upon this subject than I designed ; 
I must therefore be so much the shorter upon other points 
touched in your letter. I am very glad that, your de- 
meanour» which was never hard upon any one before, but 
by being sprightly, is softened still more, and more, even 
towards gainsay ers. There are two ways for it to be so, 
by virtue of your reading. One is, while you enjoy 
yourself in the possession of some sublime truth, above 
the common reach, and from thence look down serenely 
ppon the ignorant world, and pity, and bear with, aqd 
humour them, as you would do children or fools. The 
other is when your philosophical paradise withers under 
you, when your fine notions no longer please, and you 
descend to the vulgar again, better disposed than ever to 
return and ag^ee with all mankind, except in sin ; be- 
cause you now perceive that those who have only plain 
good sense, have a more useful light to lead them, than 
any dazzling philosophy : and those who are more philo- 
sophical, but of a different opinion from you, are after 
all as likely to be in the right as you, in these nice and 
disputable points you once took a pleasure to be positive 
in. We may err a little on one hand, and our neigh- 
bour err a little on the other hand, and neither of us be 
the worse men, nor the worse friends or companions for 
all that. 

I heartily condole with you upon the troubles of life. 
J am ready to sink under them myself. But I must 
distinguish them into two sorts ; those whose edge is real, 
and thos^ whose edge is only . given them by ourselves. 
Of the first sort, you suffered several while you lived 
with us, as sickness and pain, bodily hardships and want 
of proper accommodations. It grieves me to think that 
ever it should be your lot to struggle with these. Yet 
wbile you continue in this world you must expect to 
))ear your cross. Comfort yourself under it as well as 
you can, by applying arguments for patience: and if at 
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aoy time you have not strength of mind to do this» God 
himself will either support and comfort yoa^ or pity and 
accept yon amidst your wetJcness. And aboye all, your 
hope will not deceive you, of rest and refreshment with 
Christ hereafter, if you not only put your whole trust in 
him, but submit to suffer with loiim here. 

One sufferiog more I will mention, allowing it to have 
a solid and just foundation — compassion fol* others in dis» 
tress. But some afflictions there are, that we create to 
ourselves. To give an instance^f this : suppose I should 
take it in my head to be uneasy, because the persons 1 
am in company with are of a different opinion ft'om me 
in some things ; this would be a very groundless grief« 
How so, you will say ; are not the comforts of society 
destroyed in this case l Not at all : the comforts of so- 
ciety are to love one another with a cordial, uniform 
friendship, and to serve one another by proper and sub* 
stantial good offices. But as for talking, it is but an 
idle business ; and to build either happiness or misery 
upon it is a jest. Let conversation bend to convenience, 
and charity stop its mouth, stop its ear, if it threatens 
disturbance to itself or others. And why should not the. 
disagreeable subject be dropt, by your refusing to repeat 
or dispate? You want to set your neighbour to rights. 
Perhaps he is not wrong ; or at least in no error that you 
would think it material to deliver him from if you were 
not entered into terms of emulation with him by these 
disputes. If another makes the attack on you, you can 
easily divert it : yet consider at your peril whether it is 
proper to do so. Perhaps he understands Christianity 
better than you, and the advice he gives you is exceed- 
ingly seiasonable though not so pleasing to you. Happy 
should we be, ti> have always those near us who are better 
Christians than ourselves, whose example and speech 
should be most critically useful, where it most galls us ; 
who should be instant in season and out of season, find 
draw us to that right and happy state of religion we 
ought to be in. 
B b 3 
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Now, after all this long talk, the chief thing that by 
mj calling and my conscience I ought to have spoken of 
and recommended to ypu, I have passed over, yea, and I 
mast pass it over, for I am not worthy or qualified to 
speak of it, and that is faith in Christ. This is the thing 
I ought to speak of with zeal and delight, that ought to 
be the brightest in my imagination and nearest to my 
heart. How little do any other speculations and reason- 
ings conduce to this faith, and how insignificant are they 
if they do not conduce to it. I know and actually make 
the reflection upon myself, that whatever I read, or write, 
or speak, upon any subject but this, I am a miserable 
trifler. Perhaps then I do very ill to trifle with you. 
It may be you have felt the great work of faith cleansing 
yon from all sin in the blood of Christ; that being 
righteous before God, you may have peace thereupon, 
which passes all understanding; that all things are become 
new with you ; and you have a new judgment and taste, 
as well as new satisfactions and employments suggested 
to you by the Spirit of wisdom and consolation. If so, 
then you have cause to rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. J. 6. 



REFLECTIONS ^ 
IN A TIME OF LINGERING SICKNESS. 



When the plant that I have loved and cherished, 
scarcely yet in blossom, droops upon its stem, folds up 
its leaf from the light, and seems no more to take plea- 
sure in the fresh air or vivid sun-beam, I look on it with 
sadness, and say it droops too soon. But who, O God, 
shall say it is too soon, when one, young in years, but 
old enough in sin, feels the first chastening of thy cor- 
recting hand ? If the vigour of my frame has departed 
from me, my fresh bloom been changed to palid 
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sickness, and my gay and active hours become a weight 
and a weariness to me, I will not say my portion is 
a, bard one. All those things of which I am deprived 
were thine or ever they were mine — I had no right to 
them, even at the first — much less a claim to keep them 
longer. 1 will not look out upon the green bills, and 
wish that I might claim their summits — I will not listen 
to each departing footstep, and wish that I might go 
forth and drink the evening breeze— fretting my spirit 
to impatience for that which is forbidden me. Bather 
let me tarn my thoughts inward on myself, or upward to 
my God, to learn, if I may, the meaning of this dispen- 
sation, and the designs of heaven in thus afilicting me. 
They say it is sad to see one so young, so early borne 
down by lingering sickness. But what do they know? 
Perhaps, as I .was walking blindfold towards futurity, 
there was some unsuspected evil on my path, from which 
nothing but this sickness could have saved me. O, my 
Father! I can read much, and thou hast read far 
more, of what was in my heart, when, in the full hey-day 
of health and spirits, I was setting forth upon my sub- 
lunary voyage. Perhaps thou sawest there such deep- 
sown germ of vanity, of pride, of selfishness, or some 
unholy passion, that nothing short of this painful excision 
could have checked its growth. Do I desire that thou 
hadst spared it? Has pain more bitterness than sin? 
Are these nights of weariness more hard to bear than 
the still whispers of a conscience shamed and ill at ease? 
O no ! Bather let my cheek be pale with the sickness 
of death, than sufi*used with the blush of shame, though 
none but thou, O God, be nigh to mark it. 

Before I was afflicted, I went astray — I know not 
myself how far. I was too busy to examine my own 
heart and the motives of my conduct. Beloved, and ap- 
plauded, and successful, I did not pause to consider how 
my Father in heaven was pleased while all around me 
-smiled. I was too happy to set my affections on eternal 
things; the present sufficed me, and left no place for 
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more. And thee» my Savionr* I did not seek thee, be^ 
cause I did not want thee. Uy replete and sated Bfint 
hungered not and thirsted not, and came not to thee to 
be fed. But now compelled, as it were, to sit down 
upon the road, I have had time to look behind me, and 
before me, and about me ; and if I have looked upon 
some unwelcome truths, and learned some uneasy les- 
sons, I have surely learned some beside whose sweetness 
I would not part from to escape ten thousand times the 
price of suffering I have paid for them. What do we 
lose, if in taking account of our possessions, all things 
prove of less value than we thought them, excepting one 
thing, and that of so inestimably more, as far outvalues 
all we thought we had. If I have proved how unstable 
are all the delights of youth, and health, and gaiety, since 
one cold blast could put them all to flight, 1 have proved, 
too, the faithfulness, and love, and tender pity of the Sa* 
viour I knew before, but never tried so deeply. I have 
learned how sweet it is, when all the interest of life is sus- 
pended by the want of power to enjoy it, to have a scene 
to gaze upon that grows into distinctness as the other 
fades in distance : how cheering when the friends you 
have loved, now soon, perhaps, to be parted from, come 
but to gaze on you with anxious and tearful eyes, to 
know that whatever symptom threatens to divide you 
from them, does also promise to bring you to Him who 
loves you more than they. 

Very little in the hours of health did T guess of the 
altered judgment I should form of things, when I came 
to view them from the bed of sickness. In looking back 
upon my life, I could smile, were it not for shame, at 
memory of the trifles that used to ruffle my spirit and* de- 
stroy my happiness — the follies with which I could take 
up and call it enjoyment — my little resentments, and 
jealousies, and impatience, at tilings now seeming of no 
account. In looking inward on myself, the aspect is no 
lei^ altered. The faults for which I used to make ex- 
cuse, the sin I considered but as the guiltless infirmity 
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of my naltire, nay, very many things I thought to be no 
wrong at all, are now become my burden and my shame^ 
more poignant, more intolerable^ than all my bodily 
suffering. And looking forward, death seems to me no 
more a distant and invisible enemy — eternity no more a 
vague and undefined expectation .of I know not what— 
and instead of a mere thing of course, a stalp and hetirt- 
less theme, my Saviour's ]ife on earth, his love, his holi- 
ness, his agonizing dec^th, . has become my bosom's only 
hope, my sorrow's consolation, . 

And shall I be impatient of the lesson that teaches me^ 
all this ? No, rather let me pray it may be continued 
till all this is fully learned. It cannot be giv^n in angen 
Had God not loved me, he would not have interrufAed 
my enjoyments, and brought me to the solitary Qhtim- 
ber where he meant to restore me by his truth, to com- 
fort me with his love, and by his grace subdue and sanc- 
tify my soul. Shall I wish he had not loved. me thus? 
Be far from roe every impatient and repining thought — 
It is true, alas ! that nature sinks and my spirit is faint 
within me. Conscience seizes on the moment of weak- 
ness to remind me that when I had the health that is 
gone from me, I used it in frivolous and vain pursuits—* 
when I had all the powers of my mind in natural action^ 
I expended them upon the things of time, and refused 
my life's best moments to my Maker's service. And will 
he now accept this worthless remnant— these spiritless 
and painful hours of which I can make no other use, and 
therefore am willing to concede to him? An earthly 
friend would scorn such offerings— he would say to me, 
"No ; since you shared your prosperity with other iViends, 
go to them now and let them share your adversity too." 
But God does not say so — He does not say. Come to me 
while you are well and happy that I may be sure you are 
sincere in your devotions, and prefer me above all the 
good things that surround you, else will I reject you— 
He says, Come to me, thou afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest, and not comforted — come to me, yoir that are 
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ureary utid lieavj laden-^coflie when there is no one 
ebe to Ikten toad nothing else to help you. Is there 
not ft sweet thooght of comfort in these words — and 
if I shoftld retnm to health and spirits, shall 1 forget 
what I have thought of them now ? Rather may I never 
so retcrrn, than forget in their enjoyment what I thought 
of the world, of God, and of myself, in the sadness and 
siiettce of my solitary chamber^ 

But I desire not to choose, for I know tiot what is best, 
and should most surely choose amifis. tf I should desire 
deaft, it might be too bold a wish y the effect of im- 
patience of suffering, of weariness of life, or unwillingness 
to carry to the end the burden sin has laid upon me. If I 
idioald desire life and health, the wish might be too bold 
agidn. For perhaps I should forget my Crod, think 
lightly of my Saviour, and lose, io the growing love of 
eatth, the thought of my eternal state— -in the noon-tide 
of enjoyment lose sight of that bright hope which is the 
beacon of my darker hours. Or perhaps I should but 
live to suffer some hard trial my omniscient guide knows 
w^l I have not strength enough to bear. Bather let 
him choose who knows, and cannot chooise amiss. Be it 
granted to me only that living I may not forget him, and 
dying I may be with him. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THOUGHIS IN THE CHURCH YARD AT H- , 

Whcri the *^ Forget-me^nof grows abundmtfy amon^ tht Tomftr. 

Yes, sweetly o^er yon bower the rose 
R«ars its youDg ibwers, its fragrance throws ; 
And gaily yonder sunny lawn 
The daisy's lowly charms adorn ; 
And sweetly blooms beside the stream. 
In modest pride, the meadow's queen ; 
And graceful in the woody dell, 
Appears the bysicinth't drooping bell : 
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Yet can the poet's downcast eye, 
A loYelier flower than tliese descry,, 
Yes, sweeter stiU, Forget-me-not 
Blooms oo the grave. 

In all^ the' softly peosive mind 
Can wisdom's noblest lessons find ; 
Yon hy'cinth drooping to the earth. 
Does it not picture suffering worth? 
Sad, it shuns the haunts of men. 
But fills with sweet perfume the glen; 
The daisy from her humble bed, 
Content, upliAs her cheerful bead, 
As gaily dawns for her the day. 
As bright on her the sunbeams play, 
As on that proudest regal flower. 
Whose pompous s,tems majestic tower. 
When teiiipests rend the knotted oaks. 
And downward hurl e'en massive rocks i 
When frighted nature shrinks aghast. 
The hardy sunflower braves the blast — 
On Heaven is fixed her constant eye, 
Nor feared the desolation nigh. 
Blushing, the rose first hails the day. 
In death her virtues mock decay, 
Fragrant, though withered, in her leave?, 
A rich memorial she gives : 
And that fair plant, whose graceful stem 
Seems form'd to wear a diadem, 
The queen of flowers does not disdain 
To soothe the humble shepherd's pain.* 
Yes, all afford attentive thought, 
Wisdom, by years of toil unbought. 
Each bud the child with joy beholds, 
A lesson to the sage unfolds : 
Yet must the heart more own the power 
Of one unknown, uncultur'd flower. 

More precious lore — Forget-me-not, 
Speaks from the grave. 

She monumental pomp disdains, 
Where sculptur'd marble's splendour reigns. 
But where no epitaph is plac'd. 
Where with no stone the sod is grac'd, j 

* The qaeen of th« neadowi ctops Ueeding. 
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With rich profusion rears her head 
To deck the peasant's humble bed ; 
O with what feelings must the heart. 
Condemned from those most lov*d to part, 
Behold thy slender leaflets wave, 
Forget-me-not, above their grave ! 
1/Vhere*er thy little form appears, 
lis water*d by affection's tears, 
Tis fann'd by resignation's sigh, 
Or mark'd with wet, yet beaming eye, 
As highest hopes the soul inspire, 
And warm with pure celestial fire, 
O then how much Forget-me-not 
Tells from the grave. 

Trembling, yet firm, like Christian faith. 
It cheers the gloomy bed of death ; 
Though on that bed its root remains, 
Its flower no dismal hue retains. 
The tints of Heaven adorn its-vest. 
And living sunbeams gild its breast ; 
Thus Christian hope. Forget-me-not, 
Breathes from the grave. 

O could its gentle voice be heard 
In scenes that make a death-bed feared ! 
Where throng the giddy and the gay. 
As thoughtless fashion leads the way. 
When harmony and mirth impart 
Delusive gladness to the heart. 
When vanity displays her pride. 
With careless levity her guide. 
When stoops the deathless, glorious soul. 
To glare and tinsel's base control, 
When heaven-born minds can grovelling lie, 
Nor think of immortality, 
When pleasure veils the form of vice. 
When this world smiles a Paradise, 
Then, lovely flower, thy warning give, 
Bid them as dying creatures live. 
Then softly say, Forget-me-not, 
Think of the grave. 

And oh, when virtue mourns the power 
Of cares and woes that round her lower, 
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By poTerty's depressing weight 
Compelled to supplicate the great. 
To bear the wealthy fool's disdain, 
To see of summer friends the train 
Retire ; obscure, unheard, unknown, 
In Hng'ring^ maladies to groan ; 
Unsooth'dyto shed the bitter tear. 
Of heartpwrung anguish o*er the bier 
Of the lov'd child, the lender wife. 
The last, last charm that sweeten*d life ; 
When blasted evVy prospect fair, 
Nought meets the view but black despair; 
Forget-me-not, what angefs lay 
Can speak the soft tranquillity 
That fills, that elevates the mind, 
When, earth and earth-bom cares resigned. 
Calm, sweet, as music of the spheres, 
Thine admonition meets the «ars : 
** Child of woe, yet heir of bliss, 
" But the germ of being this 1 
" Child of hope, repress thy grief, 
** Homeward look for bless'd relief, 
** Homeward turn thy weeping eyes, 
** Know thine home in yonder skies ; 
'* Here a stranger, bear awhile 
*'The ills of life with patient smile ; 
** Joys exstatic there await — 
** Mine to deck their lowly gate, 
** Mine to say Forget-me-not 

** For thee opes the grave," 

BELA. 



WHAT OWEST THOUt 
Man with his God has an account, 

Large is the debt, of vast amount, 
However vast, however large, 

Man is unable to discharge. 

The debt is sin, and death the due, 

Oppos*d to each transgressor's view ; 
Nor can the judgment e*er be stayed, 
Unless the penalty is piudr 
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And is there hope, or ought that can 
Turn the captivity of man? 

His debt discharge and right bestow. 
Eternal life and bliss to know ? 

Yes, Jesus came ! was born to die, 
That he our debt might satisfy ; 

His blood and righteousness alone. 
Can wrath appease and guilt atone. 

And who their plea his sufferings make, 
Tho' greatest sinners, for his sake, 

Have faith and true repentance given. 
Pardon on earth and joy in heaven. 



n 



<^<^^^* ^ >^*>^ 



YOUTHFUL THOUGHTS ON ENTERING LIFE. 
My youthful spirit longs to know 
What scenes of future bliss or woe 
Await my pathv With eager eye, 
I fain would scan futurity. 

And all the prospect seems so fair, 
I scarce can think that ought is there 
The pleasing scene to overcast ; 
And change its beauty to a waste. 

The clouds that rise upon the view 
Are often dark, but fleeting too ; 
The sun of happiness shall soon, 
Chasing their shades, restore the noon. 

Sweet are the plants that flourish there ; 
Strong antidotes against despair: 
Tho* many a pois'nous weed is found, 
And many a thorn infests the ground. 

But has anticipation's hand, 
In tints too glowing cloth'd the land ? 
His fancy with officious touch, 
Heighten'd the colours all too much? 

And has experience yet to teach, 
That this is not a faithful sketch? 
Shall blight and tempest yet to Me, 
Diieloit tbt sad rtaiity ? 
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Viewing the landscape from afar. 
Does distance make the scene appear 
So lovely ? Does illusion's veil. 
All but the fair from view conceal ? 



Shall travellers, weary and distrest, 
Find nodetights, no joys, no rest? 
The path which seems so fraught with bliss, 
Is it a dreary wilderness? 

It is a wilderness ; and yet 
The Christian tells without regret, 
That thorns and briars strew the road, 
Which leads him to his Saviour God. 

Though clouds and tempests often rise. 
Veiling heaven's glories from his eyes, 
Casting on all a dreary shade — 
The Christian still is undismay*d. 

Tho* overcast his brightest noon, 
He knows, that thro' the thickest gloom 
The sun of righteousness will shine, 
Piercing the clouds with rays divine. 

The transient flowers of earthly bliss. 
He often longs to call them his : 
Seizes their beauties as hie own, — 
But soon they wither, and are gone. 

This leads his thoughts to scenes on high, 
Where beauty blooms, but not to die ; 
No withering plants, no fading flowers, 
No storms are there, no tempest lowers. 

The travellers that pursue the road. 
Which leads them to this blest abode. 
They shall not find it void of blyss, 
Nor destitute of happiness. 

It is a wilderness, — yet fair. 
Tempests arise,— but light is there, 
Thorns strew the road,— yet flowers are found. 
And sweets are scattered all around. 
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How lovely the prospectite view t 
Soon haTiog pass'd the desert thro', 
The weary pilgrim's toil shall < 
In realms of everlasting peace« 



Jesus, assist a trembling heart 
Hastening from the world to thee — 
O give it wingSy and strength impart. 
And bid it rise for ever free — 
And be thyself the beacon light 
To point the fugitive its road, 
Till, merging from the shades of night, 
It gain the heaven of thine abode — 
Then, Saviour, fold it to thy breast 
And bid it there for ever rest. IOTA. 



EVENING. 



Hark ! 'tis the lowing herd that takes 
His homeward course across the plain — 

Hark I 'tis the tinkling bell that wakes 
Reposing echo once again— 

Hark ! 'tis the chirp that welcomes home 
The parent lark— and all is still ! 

Save the lone thrush that loves to roam 
From bough to bough across the rill f 

While o'er the distant hills, the West 
Unfolds itslp^lden gates, and driven 

New worlds with life and light t' invest. 
The sun rolls down the vault of heaven. 

Oh ! I could listen with delight— 

Oh 1 I could gaze unwearied here — . 
And when the curtains of the night 

Veil'd these fond eyes; the active ear 
Would dwell euraptur'd on the sound 

Of busy rill or waving wood. 
And drink delight from all around^ 

Or sighing gale or murmuriBg flood. 
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Yes— and the thought of Him " who made 

Summer and Winter*' should possess 
This heart, and cares no more itivade 

To dash my cup with bitterness. 
Pride shall not tempt me, while I view 

In fairer garb the "lilies'* spring, 
Hope shall not fail ;— for He'll renew 

The yellow leaf now withering. 
Care shall not come across the breast — 

He " clothes the glass"— and shall I need? — 
Doubts shall no mbre my peace molest — 

Since He who made vouchsafes to feed — 
Grief shall not vex : — the sun goes down 

To rise again with brighter ray ; 
•So, this world's dreaded clouds o*erblownj 

We joy in one eternal day. » 

• • * * 



Though the following beautiful lines have appeared in 
a periodical work, we think our readers cannot but like 
to be put in possession of thorn. Richard Langhorn 
was one of the many who suffered death on the false 
evidence of Titus Oates. 

THE AFFECTIONS OF MY SOUL 

J/hr Judgment given against me in a Court of Justice upon the evidence 
of False Witnesses. 

RICHARD I.AN0H0RN. 
[Fiom the State Trials.] 

It is told roe I must die. 

<) happy news I 
Be glad, O my soul, 
And rejoice in thy Saviour. 
If he intended thy perdition, 
Would he have laid down his life for thee ? 
Would he have expected thee with so much patience. 
And given thee so long a time for penance? 
Would he have called thee with so much love. 
And illuminated thee with the light of his Spirit ? 

c c 3 
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Would he hare drawn thee with so great forc9 

And favoured thee with so many graces ? 

Would he have given thee so many good desires 

Would he have set the seal of the Predestinate upon thee. 

And dressed thee in his own livery ? 
Would he have given thee his own oross, 
And given thee shoulders to bear it with patience? 

It is told me I must die. 

O happy news ! 
(Come on, my dearest soul, 
Behold thy Jesus calls thee 1 
He prayed for thee upon his cross ; 
There he extended his arms to receive thee, 
There he bow^d down his head to kiss thee ; 
There he cried out with a powerful voice, 
Father, receive him, he is mine ! 
There he opened his heart to give thee entrance ; 
There he gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 

It is told me I must die. 

O happy news 1 
I shall be freed from misery, 
I shall no more suffer pain, 

I shall no more be subject to sin, 
I shall no more be in danger of being damned. 

But from henceforth 
I shall see and I shall live, 
I shall praise and I shall bless. 
And this I shall always do, 
Without ever being weary 
Of doing what 1 always am to do. 

It is told me I must die. 
O what happiness 1 
I am going 
To the place of my rest; 
To the land of the living; 
To the haven of security ; 
' To the kingdom of peace ; 

To the palace of my God ; 
To the nuptials of the Iamb; 
To sit at the table of my King; 
To feed on the bread of Angels; 
To see what no eye hath seen ; 
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To hear what do ear hath heard ; 
To enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 

O my Father, 

thou, the best of all fathers, 

Have pity on the most wretched of all thy children ? 

1 was lost, but by thy mercy am now found : 

I was dead, but by thy grace am lyow raised again : 

I was gone astray after vanity, 

But am now ready to appear before thee. 

O my Father, g 
Come now in mercy and receive thy child ! 
Give him the kiss of peace,' 
Remit unto him all his sins, 
Clothe him with thy nuptial robe, 
Receive him into thy house, 
Permit him to have a place at thy feast. ' 
And forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women of the British 
Empire, A new Edition, revised and enlarged by the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, M.A. — Price 1/. 4*. London, 
1823.— Duncan, Ogle and Co. 

The writer of religious biography, particularly if it be 
female biograpby, has a task of almost hopeless difficulty 
before him. For we know that though there are some 
few brilliant examples of piety among the distinguished 
of the earth, religion more frequently chooses her walks 
among the retired and obscure, to whom the world gives ^ 
little heed while living, and cares not much to hear about 
when dead. Among females this must more especially 
be the case. There is scarce a female in an age whose 
life affords sufficient incident to make an interesting story. 
The obscurity which is their safest and happiest path. 
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leaves very little to be known or said abont them : and 
sweet as it is in the enjoyment, the smooth path of do- 
mestick duties and delights is not a good subject of 
history. Religion, so far from changing the case, rather 
increases it, because it leads them into more privacy, and 
puts them yet more beyond the reach of the agitating in- 
cidents of life. It is true, their names may become dis- 
tinguished — more nobly distinguished by their character 
and works of piety, than ever they could have been by 
this world's greatness — but this rarely changes the even 
tenour of their lives, or mixes anything in their history 
worth the recital. Some few striking exceptions to this 
there certainly are. The Life and Letters of Lady 
Rachel Russell will be read with interest as long as the 
language in which she wrote endures — but then her mis- 
fortunes and the political situation of her husband took 
her out from the common mass of women, and gave an 
interest to all that concerns her. These instances, as we 
have said, are very rare ; and the reader who takes up a 
work containing the biography of seventy or eighty emi- 
nently pious ladies, has no right to expect more than a 
transcript, seventy times repeated, of what a pious woman 
ought' to be, and to do, and to feel. All these ladies 
had their distinctive characters no doubt, and their promi- 
nent faults and countervailing virtues, from nature, inde- 
pendently of religion. But these are likely to be known 
only to their husbands and children, and by them not 
likely to be told. The biographer, therefore, intent on 
his pious purpose of furnishing a good example, is obliged 
to supply what be does not know ; and being assured 
that the character he has to paint was distinguished for 
piety, he simply draws a pious character, more consistently 
beautiful, alas ! than we are wont to see them ; but yet 
most excellent ensamples for our imitation; because, 
however far all have as yet fallen short, consistent piety 
and perfect excellence of life and conduct should be every 
woman's aim. Exactly such is the character of the-work 
before us, nor can we find anything in it to which we can 
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object, except it be the dreams and preseotiments of Mrs. 
Fletcher. But we must be allowed to say it goes to the 
very extreme of what we have alluded to. The writer 
knows more of these ladies' hearts than they probably ever 

knew of their own, and describes their most minute 
actions on occasions when they are not at all likely to 
have had witnesses, and are still less likely themselves to 

. have related them. But still the characters are very 
good, and the book is very good, and every thing in it is 
good : and if jou close it in the middle of one life and 
open it by mistake in another, you will not perceive any 
interruption. It is reading that may be very useful to 
young people, because there is scarce a page in it that 
does not convey some sort of good advice, or repeat 
some gospel precept. It is difficult from a work of this 
sort to extract any thing of particular interest to our 
readers : we shall therefore subjoin only a letter of Lady 
Jane Gbey's, to which the circumstances under which it 
was written give necessarily some interest. Another 
letter of this lady's is preserved, which was written at the 
end of her Greek Testament, and was sent by her lo her 
sister Catherine, the night before Lady Jane was be- 
headed. 

^ I have here sent you, good sister CatheriDe, a book, which though it 
be not outwardly trimmed with gold, yet inwardly it is more worth 
than precious stones. It is the book, dear sister, of the law of 6od. 
It is his testament and last will, which he bequeathed unto us wretches, 
which shall lead you to the path of eternal joy ; and if you with a 
good mind read it, and with an earnest mind do purpose to follow it, 
it shall bring you to an immortal and everlasting life. It shall teach 
you to live and learn you to die. It shall win you more than you 
should have gained by your woeful father's lands; for as, if God had 
prospered him, you should have inherited his lands ; so, if you apply 
diligently this book, seeking to direct your life after it, you shall be 
an inheritor of such riches, as neither the covetous shall withdraw 
from you, neither thief shall steal, neither yet the moths corrupt. De- 
sire with David, good Sister, to understand the law of the Lord God. 
live still to die. Defy the world, deny the devil, and despise the 
flesh, and delight yourself only in the Lord. Be penitent lor your 
sins, and yet despair not; be strong in faith, and yet presume not, 
and desire with St. Paul to be with Christ, with whom even in death 
there is life. Be like the good servant, and even at midnight be 
waking, lest, when death cometb, and stealeth upon you as a thief in 
the night, you be with the evil servant found sleeping; and lest, for 
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lack of oily you be found like the five foolish women, and like him 
that had not on the wedding garment, and then ye be east out from 
the marriage. Rejoice in Christ, as I do. Follow the steps of your 
master Christ, and take up your cross. Lay your sins on his back 
and always embrace him. And as touching my death, rejoice, as I 
do, good Sister, that I shall be delivered of this corruption, and put 
on incorruption ; for I am assured that I shall, for losing a mortal 
life, win an immortal life ; the which I pray God grant you, and send 
you of his grace to live in his fear, and to die in the true Chri:}tiaQ 
faith^ from the which in God's name I exhort you, that you never 
swerve neither for hope of life, nor fear of death; for if you will 
deny his truth for to lengthen your life, God will deny you and yet 
shorten your days ; and if you will cleave to him, he will prolong 
vour days, to your comfort and his glory ; to the which glory, God 
bring me now and you hereafter, when it pleaseth him to call you I 
Fare you well, good Sister, and put your only trust in God, who only 
must help you." 



A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes, &c. Designed/or 
the Use of Schools. By G, Phillips, Author of a Trea- 
tise on Mathematical Instraments. — London, 1824. 
— Simpkid and Marshall. 

In mentioning this little work, we have bat to make 
a few general observations. We hear it asked per- 
petually of what use it is for young people, girls par- 
ticularly, for we suppose no one will doubt the utility 
for boys, to be introduced to studies of this description, 
and to have their minds exercised in early life on things 
which cannot be brought to bear on their piTrsuits and 
duties afterwards. In one sense it is of no use — and if 
we were asked what a young woman entering on the 
duties of a wife and a mother is to do with her Algebra 
and Mathematics, we might say, forget them as fast as 
she can. But though decidedly of no use when learned, 
we are of opinion that to some minds they may be essen- 
tially useful in the learning. Every thing that exercises 
the mind and puts it to effort, strengthens and enlarges 
it. Every thing that obliges to reflection induces a habit 
of reflecting ; and a perception that has been taught to 
clear itself, as it were, upon studies of this sort, will be 
more likely to escape the entanglements of prejudice and 
folly, and judge correctly on the ordinary affairs and in- 
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cidents of life. We believe Biany a thoughtless, frivo- 
lous, indiscreet woman, might have been amended by 
the early exercise of her mind on these otherwise useless 
studies. But we speak with limitation —and allude to 
tbem not as things necessary, but of probable utility where 
the natural character seems to require such a corrective. 
Of this work we have only to remark that it appears to 
us particalarly clear and simple, and fitted for the design 
it announces. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

THB FRENCH GLOVES. 

A young lady professing religion, paid her first visit 
to a fashionable watering-place in company with a lady 
and gentleman, who afibrded her their protection, and 
kindly contributed to render her little jaunt comfortable 
and pleasant. It happened that a few days previous to 
the one fixed upon for their return to town, some con- 
traband articles of dress were offered to them for sale, 
and a few purchased by the elder lady. Miss B. wholly 
declined the ofier, but felt a strong predilection for the 
gloves, and secretly wished that she had overcome her 
scruples when she saw the beautiful clothing of her friend's 
hand. For what connoisseur in dress does not know the 
superiority of a French glove over an English one — the 
texture — the workmanship — the tout ensemble of the 
glove, so congenial to the delicate touch, and so fitted 
for female display. 

Another season however gave Miss B. an opportunity 
of recovering from her scrupulosity, and she purchased 
one dozen of the favourite gloves. Now could con- 
science, that silent monitor, have been laid to rest, no- 
thing remained but an exhibition of this specimen of conti- 
nental taste. Yet not so ; for the groping about of the 
mind after excuses, or what Miss B. would have termed 
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reasons to justify her choice, proved by this very effort, 
the choice was not jastifiable. Still pair by pair were 
worn, and the little stock nearly expended, when Miss B. 
was confined to her chamber, and there taught to view 
exterior attractions in a more correct light. She was 
looking over a newspaper (kindly brought into her room 
whenever the state of her health admitted of its proving 
an amusement) and cast her eye on a sad account of au 
affray between some smugglers and officers of the crown, 
in which more than one life was sacrificed. Then sh^ 
believed herself an accomplice in this guilty matter — ^for 
she felt the force as well as^ati; the clearness of the pro- 
position — that if none would purchase smuggled goods, 
none could gain a livelihood by smuggling them ; and 
that a violation of the laws of her country was a violation 
of the laws of her religion. 

How much more guilty, thought she, are those who 
employ these poor men, only to gratify their vanity, or 
save a few shillings, than theji who engage in the illegal 
traflic, for their own support and that of their families. 
And to this guiltier class I belong. Such reflection more 
than reconciled Miss B. to the determination, that if she 
resumed the wearing of gloves, she would be content with 
the manufacture of her own country. She did recover, 
and though not without some renewed struggles with her 
vanity — she has ever since discarded French Gloves. 

B. 
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HISTORY OF ASSYRIA TO THE DBATH OF MEBUCHADNEZKARj 56SV,B.C. 

Haying left the Jews in eaptivity and their land de- 
serted , S83 years before the birth of Christ/the E^jptians 
in the height of their prosperity, but tottering towards 
decay, the Tarioas other petty states growing up on all 
sides of these, stretching in every direction over the wide 
and unclaimed earth, we go back to our first brief men- 
tion of Assyria^ for the poipose of tra^ng up its history, 
as far as we can discover it, to the period where we leave 
that of its neighbours. 

We have said before that Assyria lay between the 
river Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; but its extent 
and exact limits are not known. It was fruitful once, no 
doubt: but we can speak little of the productions of a 
country which is now a desert, an almost impassable 
wilderness. Of the early history of Assyria we have no 
authentic account but the brief mention of it in the Holy 
Writings. It is said, indeed, that these people hail a re- 
cord in their own history from the origin of things— this 
might be so-— but it appears little likely. Occupied in 
pvoonring die necessaries of life, or in contending with 
each other over what fliey had procured, ignorant of 
letters and without materials for writing, with little to 
record and less inducement to record it, it is not very 
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likely that men should have thought of keeping an accout 
of their national affairs till they had reached a consider- 
able degree of civilization. When this point of time came, 
and they set about to make up the history they had not, 
uncertain tradition was their only resource ; and where 
that was insufficient, they filled up the recital according 
to their taste, or the suggestions of their vanity, which 
led each one of these ancient kingdoms to esteem itself 
the oldest and the greatest upon the earth. But whatever 
these Babylonish records were, they have been long since 
destroyed; and we have our first accounts of their affairs 
from the Greek Historians. 

We have said in a former part of our history all we 
have to say on the founding of Nineveh by Assur and of 
B^ylon by Nimrod, as mentioned in Scripture; two 
kingdoms which, united, formed the Assyrian Enipire. 
The stories of Ninus and Semiramis, and all their mighty 
deeds and miraculous performances, we pass over as 
improbable fiction, certainly not authentic history ; though 
s6me historians tery gravely tell us, not only what they 
did, but what they said. 

Pal, the first king of Assyria whose history is authen- 
ticated, makes his appearance in the Jewish history about 
the year B. C. 771, in the reign of Menahem, king of 
Israel, a period at which that kingdom was going rapidly 
to destruction. The hostile advance of Pal into their 
d6minions so much alarmed the Israelites, that they paid 
him one thousand talents of silver to withdraw his army. 

Tiglath-pilesar succeeded Pal, and in 740 invdd^ 
Israel, took possession of its provinces and made cap- 
tives their inhabitants. 

This prince was succeeded by Sfaalmaneser, who made 
war upon Hoshea. This was in the time of So, king of 
Egypt, whose alliance ^with Hoshea we have mentioned. 
Bnt So forsaking him, Hoshea was taken, as was the 
city of Jerusalem, after a siege of three years. ^. C. 
721. Hezekiah, howerer, threw off his yoke, and re- 
fused to pay him hoiuiEige. 
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Sennacherib reigned next, and he also attempted the 
subjection ojf Judeah. We have already heard of his 
defeat by the interference of Heaven. 

The next king, Ezar-haddon, was equally successful^ 
and sent Manesseh in chains to Babylon. He subdued 
also Egypt and Ethiopia, and held them in subjection 
several years. This prince was succeeded by Saos- 
duchinus, and he by his son, Chyniladan, supposed to be 
the Nabuchadonosor of Scripture. 678. 

Nabuchadonosor was a warlike and active monarch, 
and by his chief captaid, Holifernes, and an immense 
army, attempted to conquer what he calls the whole 
earth — that is, all he knew of it — was long successful, but 
at last defeated. It was in the reign of his successor, 
Sarac, probably Sardanapalus, that Nineveh was burded 
by the Babylonians, and the government of Assyria 
transferred to Babylon. . Hitherto Babylon had some- 
times belonged to the Assyrian kings reigning in Nine- 
veh« and sometimes had kings of her own. These princes 
are so obscure and so uncertain, we do not think it worth 
while to repeat their names, and shall begin with Nabo- 
pallassar, successor of Chyniladan, who in 626 burned 
Sairdanapalus in his palace, and transferred the seat of 
government from Nineveh to Babylon — the father of 
the famous Nebuchadnezzar, who succeeded him, 605 
B.C. 

For the particulars of this monarch's miraculous reign ^ 
our readers-^annot do better than refer to the Holy 
Scripture, where Daniel, at once the historian and the 
prophet, has so beautifully related these events. We 
can but pass briefly through them. He, the controller 
of all things, of whom we almost have lost sight in tracing 
the history of the children of men, of people who dis- 
owned him and whom he had forsaken, here re-appears 
in a most striking manner, as if to vindicate his forgotten 
rights, and prove the world to be so much his own, that 
he had already disposed of its future destinies even to 
the end. Doubtless it had become necessary-^his own 
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people were shortly to be the servants and prisoners of 
thb yeiy Nebuchadnezzar— the country he had chosen 
for himself to preserve his laws and the remembrance of 
his name, was about to be waste withoiit inhabitant — 
most especially did it become his greatness, at such a 
period, to prov.e that he was God, that he had not changed 
his purposes or resigned Us power, and that whatever 
might appear, all things were going on to effect his final 
purpose. It was thus that to vindicate lumse)f ii>^ all 
succeeding ages^ he taught his. prophet Daniel, ,in the 
court of the renowned Nebuchadnezzar, the greatest 
mona^cb of the then existing world, the conqueie^r of his 
own phosen people, to declare at several different times 
the fate, not of that kingdom only, but of all succeed- 
ing ones, even to the end of time. The dream was. sent 
to the king and the interpretation to the prophet-74x>th 
were neard and both were at the time disregarded— ;bnt 
they remained, and still remain, to ful^l tiieir jp'uipose ; 
to prove that the Creator was no. careless spectator of 
what was doing in bis world, even when he seemed most 
Of c|nded from it, but foresaw all because he had all dp- 
signed — ^and to afford in all succeeding ages, encourage- 
ment and confidence to those who serve him, and shiame 
to those who read bis predictions, witness their accom- 
plishnient, and yet believe him not^ Above all importa^ t^^ 
these prophecies renewed the one great promise, bedpan 
in Eden, of the redemptipq of tbe world, and the ^rpa| 
establisbllient of the Saviour's kingdom. 

Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne of Babylon, in 
which the whole Assyrian emjure was now included,, in 
the year B.C. 6QSf. Ajfler iqany successful enterpri^a 
iq !E{gypt and the surrounding states, be liiid ^ege to Je-t 
rusalem and took it. It wi^ qot then be destroyed ^t^ 
but he rifled the temple of its treasure and carried away 
faany captives, among the rest J)aniel apd his three 
friends, yfe know what folio wed* and the means, by 
which Daniel and his friends were raised to the $tat 
honours^ of the kin^doin. It does n<^t pppear tbstt t|(ef9 
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supernaturalrevelations of Heaven's M^ill^madeaDylastiDg 
impression on Nebuchadnezzar* But whether he re- 
garded it or notj he was actiikg under the more thati or^ 
dioary gdidaiice of heaven — for while Daniel in Babylon 
was prophesying the events of ages to comoi Jeremiah 
was foretelling in Judeah every victory and evety conquest 
of the Babylonish monarchy exhorting the natioQS to^ sub- 
mit to him and be contebty since Heaven decreed their 
sulijection. Ebcouraged by the Egyptians^ the Jewish 
provinces long resisted; and it was not till Jerusaleni 
had been three times taken and lit last burned to ashes, 
that the contest ended, as we have seen in the hi8U>ry 
of Judah, and Nebuchadnezzar was left at liberty to turn 
his arms against the Egyptians, who retreated before him 
into their own country. 

- Here we should for the present arrest our history of 
Assyria; as of Israel and Egypt, >B. C; 588 — but as 
Nebuchadnezzar^ rdgned twenty -sit years after' this 
period, we prefer to carry on the history to his' death; 
To these events succeeded the affair of the thr6e men of 
Israel, who miraculously escaped the fire prepared to 
consume them ; when the astonished prince was again 
compelled to acknowledge the true God. 
' Nebuchadnezzar's next expedition was against Tyre, 
a very rich city on the Phoenician coast, of which we 
have loag since heard as famed for wealth and commerce, 
' and supplying Solomon with artists and treasures/ The 
strength of this city may be judged of by the length of the 
siege, which it is said lasted thirteen years; but it is to 
'be considered that at that time there was probably less 
means of taking a city than in later periods. When at 
I^st NebuchadnezziEir took the place, he fimnd but empty 
walls — the Tyrians, perceiving that they could not hold 
it, had removed to an Tsland opposite' the town, about 
half a mile froni the shore, where they deposited all their 
treasures and quipkly raised themselves a new city. 

From theiice Nebuchadnezzar marched into Egypt-r- 
but we have no account whaterer of this expedition and 
D d 3 
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its resultSi except what is found in tke proiAietS;.tbe8e 
lead US to suppose he subdued and made tiiem his tii« 
bntaftos, tboifgh A'taasis, Hieir king, continued to reign* 
And then it was^ also, that he conquered libya, and 
EthKpia, and other regions west of Egypt; the very 
heaft, timt is, of Africa, now becoming an important and* 
people region. 

Betiimfaig to Babylon after sixteen yean* war, «faite 
with his unparalldled success, this monarch was again dis- 
comforted^by-dreamst, and heard their interpretation, the 
deigned punishmtot of his pride and eonfidenoe* Eitlmr 
he believed not or he regitfded not the adonooition ; and 
she^tl]^ after, that extraordinary malady feH upon him of 
which we read in Scripture. Exactly what it meana we 
profess not to know — ^probably be tost bis seiraea, and 
betddk^4kimi(elf to the tastes and habits of the brute 
direiltibn; ' It isimmaterial-^Grod liad foretold, and God 
eSfecled l&r di^adatioti^ whether by natural or superb 
natural means ; and foT seven years he left (the society ot 
m^ti, arid dwelt widi the beasts of the field — his sou^ 
Evil-m^rddach, admiolsterittg the governmeniin hisname, 
till pardoned and restored, Nebochi»lnezzar resumed his 
power, and gave honout' and worslup to the- Being who 
had thtis prOYed'hhnself his Lord. He contiaued. to 
reigii about a twelvemonth dfter thb restoratiou; and 
died in ihe forty*third year of his reign, leaving the kii^ 
doin t6 his 'son, Evitmerodach, probably die same as 
Belshtoasar, B.C. 682. 

Hic^ kingdom of Assyria, Babylon, or Cbiddeai for aH 
thesd terms ar^ used £»r it» ted now reached its height of ; 
splendour, and lik^ others of which we^have spoken, was 
vei^tkat ItA till. We therefore take Uiis oocasioo to^ 
speak hf Hblegeti^ni character of its customs, govenK- 
meni, and peoi)Ie. 

'We have i^d that ttie extent of the Assyrian empire 
is not known^^oiir readers will understand that it eoos- 
pnsed a pairt of Mesopotamia and |^art of Arabia, ex- 
tending southward to the Persian Gulf; and tfant it 
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coiltaiBed tfae apot in which it is supposed was the Grmrden 
of Bdbes; «tbe Paradise of man's first creatioD. The 
dinsate was ih general goad and the land fertile, though 
subject iib Idng droughts and excessive beats. 

AsflRfria^ as long as we eaa trace hack its history, was 
govenied by kii^^ and. we find the son generally succeeds 
ing to the father, therefore concliide it was hereditary*^ 
though in all these ancient governments, it appears that 
the reignii^ king had some power of appointing a sue-* 
cessor, or ehoosihg one among his sons* The kings of 
AjBfffna appear to have, been much more absolute than 
thoise of Egypt ; they affected to be«onsidered as Deities, 
kept at great distance even from the great aie» of their 
oowt, :and governed by their own despotick will— «s we 
may perceive by the extraordinary decrees of Nehnchad- 
nemsarw-things we never hear of in Egypt, whsre 
all :waa done in osder and by law. Of course the laws 
and^ihe. punishments of mme were as uncertmn as the 
huinonra imd ci^niees of the monarch. 

Tlra^Ghaidees wefie their priests^ and held in very h^b 
reference. Their rci%;ion was grossly idolatrons, pdoH 
cipolly consisting in the worship of the stars. They did, 
it s^ms^ believe in one invisible Ruler of the world ; but 
they tbouj^t he had committed the government of it to 
the srtars, which they were therefore boimd to worship, 
believing .them mentors between God and man^ To 
this end Aey boilt temples and offered victims to these 
stars, and made images to represent them. The business 
aid skiU of the priests was to study them, and to foretell 
by^tiieir. positions and appearances the fate of kingdoms 
or?tbe fortunes of individoids. Of course astrology and 
astiaonomy made great part d their boasted learning. 
Beside these deities, they worshipped, like other nations, 
their princes and departed heroes, particularly one they 
called Belos^ to whom the most magnificent temple in 
Babylon was dedicated. Gold, silver, and incense were 
the common offerings to their god»-— some think human 
victims also. 
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The character of the Babylonians was vicions in the 
extreme', their festivals and ceremonies too indecent to 
be described. In dress they were very splendid ; their, 
under garment was a linen vest down to the feet; above 
this they had one of woollen, and over all d iriiite mantle. 
They wore their hair adorned with a splendid tilira; and 
anointed their bodies with perfumed oils. Each one wore 
a ring on the finger, and carried in his hand a ciirionsly 
wrought staff, adorned at the top with some badge of dis-^ 
tinction, as an apple, a lily, or an e^e, witbont.whicb 
he must not carry it. For the feet they had a kind of 
slipper. . V , * 

Some of their customs were very peculiar. As they 
had DO- professed physicians, the sick^ were exposed in 
the inost frequented places, that 'every body might see 
them,' and' offer ^heir advice; nor was itlawfol for any 
that' passed by to omit this office. They buried their 
dead in wax and honey, and mourned them much in the 
manner of the Egyptians. No mate had a right to dis- 
pose of his daughters in marriage ; but as soon as they 
we're of a proper age they were assembled together in 
some publick pl^ce, where they were sold one by one to 
the highest bidder. When all who had personal attrac* 
ti6ns were thus disposed of, the money was used as a 
dower for the remainder; ahd the bidding was then to try 
who would take them for the lowest premium. 
" Great boast is made of the learning of the Chaldees, 
which they pretended to have first received by' superna- 
tural means. Whether they gained their information 
fromi the Egyptians or the Egyptians from them, is much 
disputed and can never be determined. - But wherever 
they got their learning, it was probably but very little— 
especially as it is said to have been transmitted from 
father to son, and to have been a rule amongst ihem al- 
ways to adhere to the opinions of their fdrefathers. 

They taught that the earth wasetisrnal, without begin- 
ning or end; and had an idea that it floated about like a 
vessel, being hollow within. They knew that the moon 
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does not shine by ber own light, and the cause of her 
eclipses^ but not of those of the sun. With all their at- 
tention to the stars, they probably excelled more in as-^ 
trology than in real knowledge of astronomy. Our 
readers may perhaps be curious to know something of 
this ideal science, which so long held its influence over 
the superstition of mankind^ reaching in after days even 
to our own country ; and of which there are many traces in 
the expressions of the vulgar, and the figurative language 
of poetij. It undpubtedly originated with the Babylo- 
tiians^ their Chaldecui pretending a knowledge of fotoxe 
events by the portion and appearance of the stars* Hie 
p|(^ets they called Interpreters, and considered their 
influenpe ,more potent than that of other stars, partioa-^ 
larly the one we call Saturn. Next in eminence were 
the Sun^ Mars, Yenus, Mercury, and Jupiter, whicli wore 
911 the plfmets they reckoned. They sometimes judged 
by their rfncig pr setting, sometimes by the cplour or de- 
gree of their Ught, ffom which they foretold storms, earth- 
quakesj eclipses,, find all sorts of good and evil fortune, 
^nder these planets they selected thirty other stars^i 
which .they cidled ilipunscdlo]:^, half to pjreside over what 
was transacted above the earth,, ^and half over what was 
doiif; be;neath it; and believed they itoavelled to and fro 
to give intelligence. These stars influencfed the nativities 
of men. fmd foreboded at theur biirth whatever was to b<h 
fall them thrqugh their lives.^ It is very diflScuIt to ima- 
gine the origin of this absurdity, and we are surprised at 
its long prevalence in the world. There seems to have 
i)een in the bosom of mankind in every age, a, feeling 
that the events of their lives, so much beyond their own 
control, and following no known laws, could not be the 
result of chance, and therefore must be previously ap* 
pointed-T^and if appointed they must be certain { and 
therefbie might be known and be depended on, if only 
they could get iotq the secret of this previous arrange- 
ment. Hence all the delusions, so slowly eradicated by 
fQUpder knowledge and a pu^er faith, that art has ii^ven^i 
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ed and credulity believed — the sooth-saying, and dream* 
ing, and fortune-telling, and all the endless apparatus pat 
in action throughout the world, to discover what is not 
to be known ! Perhaps the Babylonians guessed as rea- 
sonably as any, when they concludied that those distant 
bodies of which they knew no other use, whose changes 
of position they observed but could not understand, might 
be the depositaries of this mighty secret, and commission- 
ed too, to reveal it — ^for they did not believe the stars 
themselves appointed these events, but merely performed 
and interpreted the will of the invisible God. 

Of musick the Assyrians evidently had abundance, as 
we hear of such a variety of instruments among them: 
what the cornets, sackbuts, &c. really were, we can never 
know. 

Of the poetry of the Babylonians we hear nothing'. 
In architecture they were extremely laborious, as we 
have remarked in speaking of their great splendid city. 
In manufactures, too, these people most have excelled, 
being famed for their rich embroideries, sumptuous cloth- 
ing, and magnificent carpets. The broad rivers with 
which the country abounded lead us to sujppose they 
mast have had commerce and have understood naviga- 
iion—- but we. are not informed on either of these points. 

The far-famed city of Babylon, the Queen of the east, 
the emblem, in iscripture language, of this world's great- 
ness and of its iniquity, is said to have been founded by 
B'elus and reared in all its wonders by Semiramis — but 
more likely it owed to Nebuchadnezzar its boasted wall; 
and countless towers, and suspended gardens, and most 
6ther of those extraordinary works. The walls that en- 
compassed this city were sixty miles in extent, forming 
an exact square, with twenty-five gates on each side, all 
of solid brass. This immense inclosure was filled up with 
houses of great height and very richly ornamented; while 
ihrbngh the centre ran the great Euphrates, We can- 
not enter into a particular description of the palaces, and 
the famed temple of Belus, with its colossal images of 
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solid gold^ one of which is asserted to have been ninety 
feet high. We mention it but to show the enormous and 
almost incredible wealth of this people — less incredible, 
indeed, when we consider that beside other nations he 
had snbdued and robbed, Nebuchadnezzar brought 
thither all the treasures of the temple at Jerusalem, 
known to have been immense. The gardens, of which 
oar readers have doubtless often read the description, 
prove to us the degree of skill and contrivance the As- 
syrians had acquired, as well as the immense labour they 
were willing to bestow: the labour, probably, of the cap- 
tives carried home thousands after thousands in Nebu- 
chadnezzar^s wars. We have remarked that all the Egyp- 
tian buildings were of stone hewn from the solid rock ; 
often the rock itself, formed and excavated into a temple. 
Those of the Babylonians were of brick and bitumen, 
strongly cemented. In all probability their architecture 
and statuary, like those of the Egyptians, were rather 
vast and wonderful, than really beautiful like those of the 
Greeks. The great city of Babylon was never fully in- 
habited, most likely never finished ; for a very short period 
elapsed, ere it passed into the hands of a foreign enemy : 
so brief was the duration of this proud monarchy. 

In comparing the Assyrians with the Egyptians, their 
contemporaries, we do not perceive that they excelled 
them in any thing but vice and disorder. The Egyptians 
were a frugal and moderate people, simple and unam- 
bitious, living under wise laws most rigidly administered, 
and to which the prince was as strictly subjected as the 
people — the Assyrians at the same period of time were 
a luxurious and licentious nation — running into every 
excess of wickedness, iand without other law than the 
caprices of their monach, or none, at least, that could 
prevail against his will. So much difference had circum- 
stance already made in the character of people originally 
derived from the same stock. 

(Tol>e continued,) 
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ARCHBISHOP LBIGHTON. 

BB8IDB Uiat the annals of our Cbarch afford us no 
brighter specimen of piety and devotion than that ex- 
hibited in the character of Archbishop Leighton, and 
that his writings though so small in compass, contain 
more pure and spiritual divinity^ perhiips, than any work 
in our lan|^age, we have a further inducement to make 
choice of this as our next snbjecct of Biography, firpm the 
period being that immediately succeeding to the period 
of which we have been writing in our memoir of Colonel 
Hutchinson. A part of tliis menioir is indeed contempo- 
rary with the last : and may, like that, afford us occasion 
for introducing some trifling historical information at the 
same time that we exhibit a picture of Christian excellence 
in the highest office of our Church. It is true that the 
bbgraphy of Leighton affords very little incident or 
variety as it regards himself, and the records we have of 
his actions are very limited-^but his writings, and opi- 
nions, and character, supply us with truths and precepts 
well deserving our attention. 

The father of Archbishop Leighton was a violent Scotch 
Presbyterian of the days of Charles I. who like others of 
his day, thought the very existence of religion and truth 
depended on the overthrow of the Episcopal Church ; in 
which belief his son, the subject of our menioir, was 
rigidly educated. It is true the disposition towards Po- 
pery manifested by the court and by some of the heads 
of the English church, together with the violence by which 
Archbishop Land was inciting to discontent the opposi- 
tion that more moderate measures might have conc^ted, 
gave the dissenters but too much cause for hatred and 
bitterness. Dr. Leighton, like many others, wrote 
violently against the Bishops, and for doing so was by 
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the inflaence of Laud, condetnned in the Star Chamber 
to have his ears and nose slit, and safiered an imprison* 
ment of eleven years. 

Robert, his eldest son, was educated in Scotland, un- 
der the influence of the Presbyterian party, and of his 
father's precepts, example, and sufferings, inducing a 
strong and very natural aversion to the Church of £ng« 
land. After the finishing of his education in Scotland, 
he spent some years abroad. His talents are represented 
as very brilUant. Burnet speaks of him as the best Latin 
scholar he had known, and master of Greek and Hebrew 
before he went abroad, where he acquired great p^rfec- 
tioa in the French language. Betorning to Scotland he 
took ordination as a Presbyterian minister, and assumed 
the care of a parish at Newbattle, near Edinburgh. Of 
his preaching. Bishop Burnet thus expresses his opinion 
— r*' His preaching had a sublimity both of thought and 
expression in it. The grace and gravity of bis. pronun- 
ciation was such, that few heard him without emotion ; — 
I am sure I never did. His style was rather tpo fine, 
but there was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep 
an impression, that I cannot yet forget the sermons I 
heard him preach thirty years ago: and yet with this 
he seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a preacher, 
that while he had a cure he was ready to employ all 
others ; and when he was a bishop he chose to preach to 
small auditories, and would never give notice before- 
hand: he had indeed a very low voice, and so could not 
be heard by a great crowd." 

. The prejudices of education were, not likely to prevail 
orach or long with a man of so much intellect, judgment, 
and piety, as Leighton : and though we have no reason to 
suppose, he departed from the doctrines taught him in 
the Presbyterian school, it was impossible a man of such 
a mind and disposition could long accord with the. spirit 
and practices of the Presbyterians of that period. 
. The Scots had received their form of Church govern* 
ment at the Reformatioji — they had fought for it loi^ and 
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hard» and io their ideas Popery and Episcopacy were 
identified : to propose to them the one was to threaten 
them with the otiier» and to endanger, as they believed, 
their spiritual and eternal welfare. No power, or art, 
or persuasion, neither severity nor indulgence could sub- 
due Uiem-^never were sufferings so cruel, so prolonged, 
and never were courage and endurance so firm. What- 
ever we may think of the cause they stood for, and of 
the sometimes laughable, sometimes revolting bigotry, 
and hatred, and extravagance they displayed, it is im- 
possible not to admire their unshaken fidelity to the 
principles they espoused. Episcopalians as we are, we 
confess we could never read their history without wishing 
them success in their hard-fought contest. 

James I. on his accession to the English throne, at- 
tempted to establish in Scotland an Episcopal Church 
exactly in conformity with that of England. He set up 
Bishops, prescribed a form of prayer, appointed the habits 
in which the divine oflSces of the ministry were to be per- 
f^rmedf and made many regulations respecting the sacra- 
ment, confirmation, and baptism, all equally hateful and 
sinful in the eyes of the rigid Presbyterian. But when 
James had made Bishops, he found no means for sup- 
porting them. The bishops themselves were haughty 
and neglectful of their duties, many of them inclining 
to Popery in their hearts. The Scots rejected their 
ministry, and the king being indifferent or afraid, left 
them for that time to pursue their course. 

The unfortunate Charles was less discreet or less care- 
less. He attempted to recover possession of the church 
lands confiscated at the Reformation, and to enforce a 
liturgy and a set of canons for the worship and govern- 
ment of the church. But what he attempted, he was 
powerless to perform ; the whole nation opposed these 
innovations; and the Covenanters, so the supporters of 
the Presbytery were called, marched an army into Eng- 
land and materially contributed to the overthrow and 
final ruin of the unfortunate monarch. * 
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The CovenoDteni in Scotland, like the Paritans in Eng* 
land, were oomipted by the success of the war, and with 
the power assumed the Tices of their opponents. Burnet 
says of them, " The strictness of piety and good life, 
which had gained them so much reputation before the 
war, began to wear off; and instead of that, a fierceness 
of temper, and a copiousness of many long sermons, and 
much longer prayers, came to be the distinction of the 
party. This fliey carried even to the saying grace be- 
fore and after meat sometimes to the length of a whole 
hour ; but as every new war broke out, there was a visible 
abatement of even the outward shows of piety ; thus the 
war corrupted both sides." The use of the pulpit at this 
time became very corrupt, being made the vehicle not 
only of political discussion, but of the most bitter personal 
invective— obnoxious persons were mentioned by name 
in their sermons, and even in their prayers, with the most 
impious invocations of evil against them. 

During Cromwell's usurpation, the Scots retained in 
peace their own mode of worship, and by the presence of 
a large army, and the strict administration of justice, were 
kept in order and quietness. Charles II. was one of 
those reckless people whom example cannot teach npr 
experience mend — and though it is certain he cared little 
about religion or its forms, he soon recommenced the 
contest with the determined Covenanters, urged on by 
Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrew's, a violent 
and turbulent prelate ; and it was once more resolved to 
establish Episcopacy in Scotland in spite of the nation's 
opposition. 

It was at this time that Leighton was thought of as a 
proper person to appoint to the dangerous and diflScult 
task of directing a people who were determined not to be 
directed. Even while holding a charge in the Presby- 
terian Church, Leighton had soon shown disgust to the 
violence and extravagance of that party. The historian 
of the times says*—" He soon came to see into the follies 
of the Presbyterians, and to dislike their covenant ; par- 
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ticnlarly the imposing of it, and their fdry agaimt all who 
differed from them. He foond they were not eapabla 
of large thoughts; theirs were narrow as their tempers 
were sour : so he grew weary of mixing with them. He 
scarce ever went to their meetings, aiid liired in great re* 
tirement, minding only the care of his own parisli. Yet 
all the opposition that he made to them was that he 
preached up a more exact rule of life than seemed to 
them consistent with human nature : but his own practice 
did even outshine his doctrine. He entered into corre- 
spondence with many of the Episcopal party, and did 
wholly separate himself from the Presbyterians* A.t last 
he left them, and withdrew from his cure ; for he could 
not do the things imposed on him any longer, and yet he 
bated all contention so much that he dinse rather to leave 
them in a silent manner, than to engage in any disputea 
with them. But he had generally the reputation of a 
saint, and of something aboVe human nature in him; so 
the mastership of the college of Edinburgh Mliog vacant 
some time after^ and it being in the gift of the city, h^ 
vrds preyait^4?»i^^^^ accept of it, because in it he was 
vrbbHy itop&rated from dl church matters. He eotitinued 
tea yeard in that poi^t and was a great blessing in it ; fot 
he talked so to all the youth df any capacity of uktinc- 
tion, that it had a great effect on many of diem. He 
preached often, to them, and if crowds broke in, which 
they ^ere apt to do, he would go on with his sermon in 
Latirt, with st purity and life that charmed all who under- 
stood it. Thus he had lived above twenty years in 
Scotland, in the highest reputation that any man, in my 
titee, evev haci in that kingdom." The same author thus 
sketches the character of this exeeUentman, which indeed 
his whole life and i^^ritings sufficiently verify. ** He was 
master of the whole compass of theological learning, 
chiefly in the ^tody of the Scriptures : but that which 
excelleil lill the rest was, he was possessed with the high- 
est and noblest sense of divine things that I ever saw in 
liny inan. He had no regard to his person, unless it was 
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to mortify it by a constant low diet, that was like a per- 
petual fast; he had a contempt both of wealth and repn- 
tation. He seemed to have the lowest thoaghts of him- 
self possible, and to desire that all other persons should 
think as meanly of him as he did of himself: he bore all 
sorts of ill usage and reproach, like a man that took plea- 
sure in it. He had so subdued the natural heat of his 
temper, that in a great variety of accidents, and in a 
course of twenty-two years' intimate conversation with 
him, I never observed the least signs of passion, but upon 
one single occasion. Re brought himself into so coin- 
posed a gravity, that I never saw him laugh and but 
seldom smile; and he kept himself in such a constant re- 
collection, that I do not remember I ever heard him say 
one idle word. There was a visible tendency in all he 
said to raise his own mind, and those he conversed wilh, 
to serious reflections. He seemed to be in a perpetual 
meditation : and though the whole course of his life was 
strict and ascetical, yet he had nothing of the sourness of 
temper that generally possesses men of that sort. He 
was the freest from superstition, from censuring others, 
or from imposing his own methods upon them, possible ; 
so that he did not so much as recommend them to others. 
He said there was a diversity of tempers, and every man 
was to watch over his own, and to turn it in the best 
manner he could. His thoughts were lively, out of the 
way and surprising, yet just and genuine : and he had laid 
together in his memory the greatest treasure of the best 
and wisest sayings of the Heathens as well as^Christians, 
that I have ever known any man master of; and he used 
them in the aptest manner possible. I bear still the 
greatest veneration for his memory that I do for any 
person ; and reckon my early knowledge of him, and my 
Jong and intimate conversation with him, that continued 
to his death, for twenty-three years, among the greatest 
blessings of my life ; and for which I know I must give an 
account to God, in the great day, in a most especial manner. 
In the vacation time he made excursions, and came oft 
be3 
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to London, where he observed all the etnitaemt men in 
Cromwell's time, and in the several parties then about 
the city of London ; but he told me he could never see 
any thing among them that pleased him : they were men 
of unquiet and meddling tempers ; and their discourses 
smd seriQons were dry and nnsavoory, fall of airy cant or 
of bombast swellings. Sometimes he went over to Flan- 
ders, to see what he ponld find in the several orders of 
the church of Rome. There he found some of Jansenius' 
followers, (Jansenists), who seemed to be men of extra- 
ordinary tempers, and studied to bring things, if possible, 
to the parity and »mplicity of the primitive ages ; on 
which all his thoughts were much set. He thought con- 
troversies had been too much insisted on, and had been 

qarried too far He seemed to have more zeal against 

Popery than I thought was in his nature with relation to 
any points of controversy, for his abstraction made him 
seem cold in all these matters. But he gave all who con- 
versed with himavery different view of Popery, when he 
saw we were really in danger of coming under the power 
of a religion that had, as he used to say, much of the 
wisdom that was earthly, sensaal, and devilish ; but had 
nothing in it of the wisdom that is from above, and is 
pure and peaceable. He did indeed think the corrup- 
tions and cruelties of Popery were such gross and odious 
things, that nothing could have maintained that church 
upder those^ just and visible prejudices, but for the several 
jQrders among, them, which had an appearance of mortifi- 
cation, and contempt of the world ; and with all the trash 
.that was among them maintained a face of piety and de- 
votion. He also thought the great and fatal error of the 
Beforbiation was, that more of those houses, and of that 
pourse of life, free from the entanglements of vows and 
'other imixtures, was not preserved : so that the Protestant 
fibdrcheshad neither places of edncatioi^, nor retreat for 
men of mortified temperis. I have, dwdlt long oil this 
man's, character ; but it was so singular that it seemed to 
deserve it: and I was so singularly blessed by knowing 
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binl as I didi Ihat I am sure he deserved it of me, that I 
should. give so foil a view of him ; which I hope may be 
of some use to the world." 

Charles II., whose judgment was always better than 
his practice, was not unaware of the importance of 
choosing men of talent and character, in executing his 
resolution of imposing bishops on the unwilling Scots ; 
and therefore readily acceded to the proposal made |iim 
of Appointing Leighton as one of them. This humble and 
excellent man accepted very unwillingly the difficult and 
responsible charge imposed on him. The following letter, 
supposed to be written on this occasion, and which by 
its contents we perceive to be in reply to some reproaches, 
probably on his entering Scotland as the opponent, or as 
they thought it, the oppressor of the Presbyterians to 
whom he had once been united, shows the sweet and holy 
temper of his mind at the time of this promotion. 

My dear Friend — I have received from you the 
kindest letter that ever you wrote me; and that you may 
know I take it so, I return you the free and friendly ad- 
vice, never to judge any man before you hear him, nor 
any business by one side of it. Were you here to see 
the other, I am confident your thoughts and mine would 
be the same. You have too much knowledge of me and 
too much charity to think that either such little con- 
temptible scraps of honour or riches, sought in that part 
of the world with so much reproach or any human com- 
placency in the world, will be permitted to decide sa 
grave a question, orthat I would sell, to speak no higher, 
the very sensual pleasure of my retirement for a rattle, 
far less deliberately do any thing that I judge offends 
God. As for the offence of good people, in cases in- 
different in themselves, but not accounted so by them, 
whatsoever you do or do not do, you shall offend some 
good people, on one side or other. As for those with 
you, the great fallacy in this business is that they them- 
selves have misrfifikoned in taking my silence and their 
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zeal to have been consent and participation, which how 
^reat a mistake it is, few know better than yourself. And 
what will yoa say if there should be in this thing some* 
what of that yon mention and would allow, of reconciling 
the devout on different sides, and of enlarging those good 
souls yon meet with from their little fetters? Though 
possibly without success, yet the design is commendable, 
pardonable at least. However, one comfort T have, that 
in what is pressed on me, there is least of my own choice ; 
ea, on the contrary, the strongest aversion that ever I 
ad in any thing in all my life ; the difficulty, in short, lies 
in a necessity of either owning a scruple which I have 
not« or the rudest disobedience to authority that may be. 
The truth is, I am yet importuning and struggling for a 
liberation, and look upward for it ; but whatsoever be the 
issue, I look beyond it, and this weary, weary, wretched 
life, through which the hand I have resigned to I trust 
will lead me in paths of his own choosing ; and so I may 
please him, I am satisfied. I hope, if ever we meet, you 
shall find me in the love of solitude and a divine life. 

Your unaltered brother and friend. 

R. L. 

Whatever was his disinclination, Leighton was created 
bishop of Dumblane, a small diocese with an incon- 
siderable revenue, such being his choice, to which the 
deanery of the Chapel Royal was annexed. 
(To be continued,) 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



I toaiied patiently for the Lord; and he inclined unto 
met ^^d heard my cry. — PsALM xl. 1. 

He waited patiently — ^The Lord had refased faim some* 
thing, had seemed deaf to his entreaties, or careless of 
his sorrows — or perhaps he had withdrawn from him, 
averted his countenance in displeasure, and no more 
seemed to own him as a child. Yet he waited — he did 
not distrust his Grod, and doubt his faithfulness, and deny 
his love : he still expected what he wanted, and still he 
waited for it. And he waited patiently. He did not 
show his sorrow by feverish eagerness and restless dissa- 
tisfaction ; or by bitter complainings even against himself. 
When worn with sorrow and oppressed with sin, did he 
not rather say within himself^ I have tried Him long, may 
he not try me a little while ? I have provoked him, and 
while all went well with fne, forgotten him — most he come 
back the moment that I call ? Musi be apswer instantly 
to my need? Is it not rather just tliat I should be 
patient in my turn? He waited long enough fot me 
while I thought not of him^-rshall I not be; content to 
wait for him if now he seemi; to forget me? He too 
waited patiently, and shall not I ? If I am in sorrow I will 
not tell out the hours and call them long~if anxious un- 
certainty troubles my path, I will not complain tiiat I am 
left without a providence to guide my steps — ^if the 
thought of sin and the fear of death distress my spirit, I 
will not think it strange that he pours no consolations of 
his love, no sweet promise of pardon and peace into my 
bosom. Above all I will not say my Father loves me 
not and leaves me unbefriended — X will wait patiently 
till he incline to me and hear my cry. 
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Jt vous laisse via paix ; je vans donne ma paix, non 
camme U monde la donne. — Jban xiv. 27. 

Tous les homines chercheot la paix ; mais ils ne la cher- 
chent pas oil elle est. La paix qae fait esp6rer le monde 
est aussi differente et aussi 6Ioign6e de celle qui vieot 
de Dien, que Dieu lui-mSme est different et 61oign6 da 
monde : oa plnt6t le monde promet la paix ; mais il ne 
pent la donner. II presente des plaisirs qui passent : 
mais ces plaisirs ne valent pas ce qu'ils content. J6sas- 
Christ seul pent mettre l^omme en paix. II nous met . 
d*accord avec nous-m^mes, gu6rit nos passions, et r6gle 
nos desirs ; il console par Tesp^rance des biens ^temels ; 
il donne la joie du Saint Esprit, il fait goftter eette joie 
int6rienre dans la peine mSme, et comme la source qui 
la prodoit est intarissable, et que le fond de Tame oii elle 
reside est inaccessible k toute la malig^ite des hommes, 
elle devient pour le juste un tresor que personne ne peat 
lui ravir. I^ vraie paix n'est que dans la possession de 
Diea, et la possession de Dieu, ici-bas, ne se trouve que 
dans la soumission k la foi et Fob^issance k sa loi. EUes 
entretiennent au fond du coeur un amour pur et sans 
melange. Eloignez de tous tous les objets defendn9y 
retranchez tons les desirs sans rapport k Dieu ; banissez 
tout empressement et toute inquietude; ne d^siree que 
Dieu ; ne cberchez que Dieu ; et vous goiiterez la paix ; 
▼ous la goftterez malgr6 le monde. Qu'est-ce qui 
vous trouble? La pauvret6, les m^pris, les manvais 
succ^s, les croix int^rieures et ext^rieures ? Regardez 
tons cela dans la main de Dieu comme de v6ritables 
favours qu'il distribue ^ ses amis, et dontil daigne vous 
faire part : alors le monde changera de face pour vous, 
^t rien ne vous dtera votre paix. 

FBIiELON« 
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The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring pre- 
sents : the tings ofSheba and Seba shall offer gifts. — 
Psalm Ixxii. 10. 

Thb presents alladed to in this verse, are those which 
were brought to King Solomon for the purpose of build- 
ing and adorning his beautiful temple ; and the words 
themselves are prophetic of the presents to be broaght ift 
all ages by princes, by the rich, and by men of all classes 
according to their ability to assist in affording the means 
of erecting the Spiritual Church of Christ Happy the 
days in which Kings are the nursing Fathers and Queens 
the nursing Mothers of the Church I Happy these days 
in which men of all ranks are contributing of their wealth 
and lending their aid and their influence to send forth into 
the dark corners of the earth, the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. De-^ 
lightful it is to see so many co-operating in this labour of 
love, and particularly so to view many young persohs 
esteeming it a real pleasure to be found among the ranks 
of those who, willing to forego not only frivolous amuse- 
ments, but often more rational and allowed ones, spend 
some allotted portion of their own time, and contribute 
something of what they can call their oi&n, to the fur^ 
therance of the great object of evangelizing the world. 
Happy it is indeed to find our pleasure in such labours 
of love — ^and it is to such employments as these, as well 
as to the whole service of God, that the beautiful epigram 
of Doddridge may fairly apply. 

** Live while you live,*' the epicure would say, 
** And seize the pleasures of the present day.'' 
** Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 
" And give to God each moment as it flies." 
Lord, in my views let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure when 1 live to Thee. 

s. 
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I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 

livest, and art deeul, — Bbv. iii. 1. 

How painfal, how distressing to be supposed to live, 
and yet be dead — to have a counterfeit motion, a counter- 
feit breath, — an appearance of life and animation while 
death has benumbed every faculty and put a stop to all 
sensation. How awful to suppose ourselves— to be es- 
teemed by our friends — to be reckoned by the world what 
we ^re not found to be, in the balance of the saoctuai'y — 
It is to be feared ttiat there are many in these days who 
have a name that they live and are dead— ^who have a 
form of godliness which imposes on the Church and the 
world, while they never know nor feel the power of it 
in their hearts. Some obtain this name by a strict atten* 
tion to outward ordinances, others by large contributions 
for the relief of necessities of their fellow-creatores, 
others by a liberal support of Bible and Mis^onary So- 
cieties, and others from an open avowal of their assent to 
the more peculiar and humbling doctrines of the Gospel 
It behoves us all amkl so much profession to take heed 
to ourselves-^'' And to examine whether wq be in the 
faith," to prove our ownselves, and estimate ourselves not 
by what others think of us, but by what oiir consciences 
before God can testify : and if we can find some good 
hope through grace, which by negligence, sloth, and in- 
consistency of conduct has become less lively, it behoves 
us to be " watchful, and strengthen the things that rer- 
main," and to pray for an increase of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. S. 
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I DO not know whether my readers ever felt a desire 
of the sort, but I have often thought it must be pleasant 
to listen in the days ofMsop, when every Thrush could 
offer counsel in a voice as sweet as that with which she 
bids farewell to the departing sun, and every Butterfly 
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GOi|id jsrhisper a warning ta thp fri^oloas and vain, or ever 
the qqld wind nnmbed her golden bosoin. ,. However re- 
mojlely wapdering from the walks of men, however miich 
condemned' to sojit^de and silence, he could hear some- 
thing that was worth thet. listing; and worth the telling 
too, aa. the world has seemed ta think ;, since for ages after 
it 18 contend to read what the JFabler has ceased to tell, 
and the biirds and the beasts hJEive so unkindly ceased to 
utter. 

-^Qrhaps my readers do not believe that so it ever has 
been. ,. That were a scepticism very unfavourable to' the 
receptionpf my story-T-but.if it be so, I can only say 
thjat^ I repeat,.. I did surely hear, and' if they listen 
they may hear it too-^and perhaps they wilt' think with 
me^Jhat .'since it cannot be tha discourse of creatures ra- 
tional^ I do but wisely to attribute it to those we term irra- 
tioqal. ^Perhaps could these iitationals be heard in their 
ovi^ behalf, they would say our fables do them much in- 
justice. ..They have shared our miseries but not our sins. 
The wolf devours the 14mb because he is hungry, aiid 
the laikib is the food that nature has appointed him t when 
he no more is hungry, he will no more slay the Iamb. 
He obeys the hard necessity brought on him by' miEib's 
delinquency, and thmks and knows no wrong. Btit the 
jealousy, and the pHde, and the hard unkindness, and 
the restless discontent, and aimless mischief, is all re- 
served for bosoms rational— We have put into the'moiiths 
of the vipfer and the lion, words of wj^ong that amid all 
created things, perhaps, Were never hettrd but fi^om bur 
own. However this may be,' I am fain to proceed with 
my tale; and if my readers, aiter^ta^efbl perusal^ should 
be of opinion that I wai^ deceived, land that the credtCirfes 
I saw and heard Wre neither birds' no^ beasts, I wil- 
lingly submit id their decision. ■-' ' ' 

One day— if it was not in'the days of Maop, it must 
have been iii some region not Veiy comiilonly knowii— 
I was v^andering.bjr nf^^self 'in the fdiresf of scene^l on 
the&iest of days, iind in the! best df h\&n6drs^H6w 

- VOL II. F F 
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conid I be otherwise? It was* a day and a scene in 
vhicli the spirit that knaws to taste of natote's channs, 
feek almost a pfdnfol straggle to enlarge its powers that 
it may enjoy them more. It was not hot, for the fresh 
breeze blew froin off the seai bearing with it the per- 
fume of the moss and herbage over which it passed. It 
was not cold, for a bright aatnmn snn wanted yet some 
hours of its setting; and if now and then a silver fleece 
passed over it as a veil, it was but to change the tints 
and VQry a prospect nothing could: improve. *'lSther 
my mind was that day free fsom cares, or in the over- 
whelming sense of gratitude for the. boimty-tbat with fio 
much beauty clothes this perishaUe wodd, iho remem- 
brance of them was for the i^ne submerged : eoidd X be 
disstjitisfied where . alLbeside was harmony- 4Uid{)eace? 
Every thing was beautiful^ and every thing as I thotigbt 
seenied happy. A crowd of living creatures gave tfni- 
mation to the^scene, and each .one appeared, in «my de- 
lighted vision, exactly formed to.be what it was and to 
do what it was doing; and -could any ene be other than 
itself^ methought.it must lose something of its fitness 
and its charms. Yonder cold Worm, I said, that crawls 
in naked ugUness upon the soil, and cannot rise from off 
it, should I take it up and lay it upon that rose, would 
thank me little for my pains-*-it would pine on its beauty 
and , starve upon its peifiunea-r-pBd what would have 
availed it in its earthly pri^n, the BeetleVgolden.wing, 
or the velvet bosom pf. the fluttering Moth? From na- 
ture's largest^ work,, to the least insect that fmts. the leaf, 
each tldng. has organs,; and feelings, and : habits,^ exactly 
suited to the place it is to fiUr-r-were it other than it is, 
it could npt^ll its placer-aad beiog what.it is^ w^re it 
removed to any other, it would surely .be less happy. 
The flower of the valley wp^uld.die upon the mountain's 
top ; and ^s surely ^would .thei hardy mountMueer, now 
flourishing on Alpine be^ts, la^g^h and! die ..if'trans- 
p^nt^d to the v^ley. The.M^ker of thowW^rid,^ tl|«n> 
hai^, luade no mistakesi and he has dope bo tipiwrticer" 



everf tliiiig as he has arranged is what it slidiild he, and 
is placed where it should be, and none can repine and 
udtie can complain. 

I tfiooght so/but I was nlistaken — things are very dif- 
ferent when you come to look intd thefii^ to what diey 
appcto on superficial observation. 'Viewed from a dis* 
tance the troubled ocean seems butain unbroken surface ; 
go closer, it becomes a scene of tumult and destruction* 
And ly alas! was not destined to car^y home the delusioti 
I had brought out, or had falsely gathered in the contem^ 
pllition of nature's works and the Creator*^ wisdom and 
raiittificence. Instead of all being right in fitn ess, beauti- 
fnl, and harmony i^ererie, I had to learn that all was 
absolutely wrong, and nothing could be altered without 
being amended. 

First, from the tallsummit of a rocking Fir-tree, I heard 
the solitary Baveh thus bewail himself. ''It is surely 
hahrd, ihkt I am doomed to dwell for ever on the top of 
this tall tree, battered by every^ storm that blows and 
chined by every bitter blast. For many an age my an- 
cestors, they say, dwelt here before me — but why must 
one be bom to a destby not of one's own choosing? 
Ton tiny libnet's nest, could I but get into, would suit 
my taste exactly^ and I ihight spend my days in quiet- 
ness ttnd peace." 

''This element,^ said a Trout to his fellow as they glided 
down the stream, "iis neither healthy nor agreeable. The 
sunbeam plays upon the surface but to mock us, and 
never comes beneath to warm our blood. There is no 
reason that ever I have heard, why Fishes have not as 
much Hght to fly in the air as either Birds or Butterflies.** 
"True," replied his fellow, "aind we would try it in despite 
of fbftune, but that our lungs are so badly formed, I am 
not sure we could breathe when we come there.^ 

''J am a contented creature,** croaked out a Frog that 
sat crouching by the str^^amlef s side— "I like my con- 
ditldn well enough; nor ever wish to live but in this mud. 
Y^ I confess I see no reason why that gay Pheasant 
ibonid wear sn^^b brilUaqt feathers while I have none. 
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The gifts qf Providence are very partially distribated, 
metl^Qks.'' 

A bulky Cabbage, for in those days vegetables as well 
as ammals coiUd speaks f^m an j[ii^vp;eeded bpd^ where 
without much care it had gro]en full large imd round,, was 
just then looking through the window of a greep-hQase, 
and with up small bitterness of tone,exclaii;ned, "How 
bliqde^dy how misgudgin^ are mankind ! While I, a most 
wljiolesome and ifseful vegetable, am left here to grow.as 
I may, through summer heat and winter ^ cold^ thosq 
tawdry J^aponicas, fit for fic^thing bi^t to look at, are to I^e 
nursed, and stoyed, and watered. Jti^hard ind^eed to' 
bear the world's injiistice.^ , "^nd 1," rejpined an Ox, 
comfortably grazing in a fi^ld, yho had doubdess over- 
heard the last reimark, "had I the management of this 
world's good, would have a very differep'i arrangement, 
and if any diet not labour, neither should they have food* 
T, who have toiled all day, am fed on^grasis aqd sent 
forth to gather it for myself, while yonder idle Spaniel is 
reared on dainties from hb maSter^s hand — but ere he be 
allowed to eat he ought to be yoked as we are and sent 
forth to plough." "tt iis true," replied ^ Team Horse, 
bi^ companion ; "I'see no reason why we, of animals the 
largest and the best, Should beobliged to do the workfoiralL 
Why should not those idle Blackbirds come down and 
prepare the ground for casting in the seed, while we go 
sit upon the tree and sing, till it suits our appetite to 
come down and pick up what others sow?" 

''Alas! alas!" whistled a pretty,, painted Goldfinch, 
with whom herries that day were rather scarce; <Uo what 
a hard destiny am I condemned.' Were I yon «igly 
barn-door Fowl, 1 should' be fed and siheltered for (he 
sake of my ^ggs^and chickens-^but in this sordid, selfish 
age, beautiful as I am, no one cares for me because I 
can give them nothing in return." ' 

And next there came buzzing by me a fine gilded fly, 
fluttering and feasting itself upon every i^maller insect it 
could catch,* till I began to wonder where its appetite 
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wdntd be stayed— when finely span between the branches 
of a rose, a strong Spider's web caught the gay reyelW, 
and held him fast in chains. '' So T exclaimed the prisoner, 
''th^ it is to live in such a world of treachery and 
crime; placed by Providence at the mercy of every 
bloated Spidihr ; the innocent still the victim of the base.'' 

Tnd so I went on and on, and listened and listened, 
and nothing could I hear throughout all this creation I 
thought so beautiful, but plaints of dissatisfaction and 
charges 6f injustice : all were dissatisfied with what they 
were, and injured because they were not something else. 
My heait sunk within me at the hearing-^I listened no 
more, but I bad gained ample food for meditation. 

Can it be then, I said within myself, that He, the Be- 
ginning and the End of all things. Creator, Lord, JKs- 
poser of the world, has done injustice to every creature 
he has placed in it ? There are those it is true, who 
have made it what he made it not, and have introduced 
for themselves sins and miseries which He at first ordained 
not — ^but it is not of these we hear so much complaining 
— ^the' cry perpetual is against the providential circum- 
stances, of nature or of fortune, to which each is sub- 
jected. However infidelity deny or carelessness forget 
it, these circumstances do and ever will remain in the 
hand of him who is Lord of all ; therefore every com- 
plaint that is uttered against our fortunes is a complaint 
against him, for He assigned it. 

From the cold clnst which was all alike or ever hb Spirit 
breathed oh it, he moulded a world of creatures so various 
as libne but Deity could devise ; but endlessly variable 
as they were, each one was in its formation minutely per- 
fect — ^not one had a want that it had not the means of 
supplying— not one had a faculty without some purpose 
for which it was imparted. The more deeply we ex- 
amine into the secrets of the natural world, the more 
certainly and surprisingly we find it so. Examine the 
nuhntest flower, and see with what wonderful forethought, 
as it were, it is supplied with organs, active though to all 
p F 3 
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appfsaranpe .motioitle^s, to feed, itself* to grpw, aiid..to. 

prodjice its fruit; not all t^ike.^bqteacii onei diff0reptly^ , 

HliEid the; bejeo all alike, ^M mu|it have grow^^ojitbei sMii?^ 

soil/ iD the sam^ aspect — nowy from . th^ ha]:dy lichw 

that brayes the rigour of the poles* to th^ tender offspring 

of a tropical sujp,.tbeire .are someJhatjcanLtbriT^fiP f^K*- 

There is nq doi\bt th^tof two pltints of certaiip d^ripUoBS 

placed flear eapb,ot||ierKeach^Qne fjrom its diffptrcKdt.fpna-.. 

atioD will imbibe .(bc^ diQerent juices .nuit^d to its{E»lf,^pii. 

whi^h . its CQiopapio^ .would have ^ied* rperh^p^ It is , 

mosjt ceri^nly no.t without a reason* wrhetber tjbat reason 

can 1)0 traced oi^ not, that ^ne^ leaf is i^oth^. witb sil|Le9 

hairs, while another, has a ^oat pf glossy ^moothneiBis. 

Why ha^ the Viijie the long^ winding ^tendril t|ia,( never 

groyrs upoi\ the ,Oak 2 ^ Wl\y are the^ seeds, pf the Bliasl^ 

toe denied the power of:ro9tiiig in the earth» and. yet 

haye a quality no other seed possesses :of adhering to the.; 

bark 9f Jue trees on whic^^ they tak^ yoot and live? 

Why^ but bec^useit is the place that .God assigns tbpm? 

More discernible still is the fitness pf . everything in the 

animal creation. Why has the Beetje rough, harshi 

sc^es upop its wings, when it could fly )jike the ButtecQy 

without them? Plainly because, it wa$ me^t to dwell 

in |iples and crevices where withput thein its wio^s would 

be broken and destroyed.. Why is the bill of the Sparrpw 

drawn to a sharp straight point* while that of the Ba^k 

is curved and hooked i Because the Sparrpw.is fo pick 

ont.th^ minute seedffo^ its hiding placp in the JBo^nrer* 

and the Hawk is to rpnd the flesh of th^ JB^pm^h it feeds 

uppn« Wp knfiw all ^his^ and wp , admi|pp^ and . ^dmit 

the wis^Qm and beauty, of the j^rrangemi^n^-Tit wpn}d 

seem to us a thing most strfmg;e* peirer&p* and Indiqrons, 

that the Frog abiding in the muddy. popl* should sigh to 

be invested with the Pheasant's ^ail---thi|t t|iip finnpdTront ,, 

should propose to ^e flying through the furi and ^he CaJ)- 

bage to jbe nursed and stiQed in the green-hpuse. . But 

ala&^[ bears it. no resemblance to the thmgs we Ijfear and 

see eisewheri^ to something that we feel and w our folly 

utter? "^^^""^ ^''^ - . -■^ . 
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The jwpe Beiiq^.who.«reated the aninal and the>ege- : 
table. cace, determiaed ibr:nSi oior ^powers, yi^xxt eherae-' . 
ters> i^id jcirovnutancAs.. • . So >exacll f l^igbt in > tboaey^can > 
it bGt.hece.oiil;.be>is wrongs? , . Can ba have-plaoedoiie of. 
iiB.jnjatttiiatiom.iii.wlu€fa.we«aiigbt ■ottO'be^4eaiediis 
anyj^Ataral .advantage^ it would badeatmlile we aboiifal ^ 
po^ee88« o^ giTcn^us {iowera and.&Galliea.ttfisuited to the 
pacthe maaos, usi to.^pejiEform l> . It iis rimposnhleJ Onn 
prjde j8ngg€i9tsit,^Qar ifoMgri^i^es it ^ttefaDeejalmost asv. 
ofteo. as. we. speakuofoaisakEds or roar affairs; scarce^ 
aay one amoag ast^thiaksn^he is by natare and fortune 
wheoe and whatMiihould be^ Yet not more absncd are 
the oomplaiQtS: and wishes we. have imagined in the 
wiser bmteit thaa^ tfiose we hear fron Ibe. iipsiof (benigsn 
capable. of knowing, wd selectiog on j their absurdity-^ 
professiog^ too to be awareifrosi whom all- things are, and 
by. whose will alL.thiagB.are. detorminedk. . 

It is mQst tme^ jndMdt ithat byiinan!adefection> eon* 
fusipn has been in trodaeed into., the^. Creator's perfect 
work, and that in one .sense we are not and cannot be 
what we Qught to be^tand what we shoald desire^to be. 
But while iQ this mocal pe^ersion. we are sufficiently in*^ 
sensible^ our mnnaoiEs anlcpmplaininga are ever breathed 
agi^Qst tbe<natoral< and pray idential portion assigned us ' 
upon earthi, To bear , the language ^of society one.mighi. 
suppose that eyery individualin it had been wronged by^ 
Do| being or ha]i[iAg, iipmetbiag that be is mt w jws not. 
How unfitted be is foi^ the statipn be, 13 in* how unfortn^'3 
najte it is tbi^t he;,happ§ns to be so placed, how happy • 
and how. useful he might hare hew under ^her 'eireom- 
stmees* how hard is bis portioq, how unequal the distri* 
butJj^n.Qf things, hpw blind is fortme, how -unjust is fate^. 
how unequitable is the world in hi^ bebalf**-Twhat ia ail t 
this but the language of creatures who think they could 
arrange the affairs of the world better than He who does 
it, and understand the nature and propensities of men 
better than He who made them ? 
But £Eur from understanding for each other, we may be 
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assured we nnderstand not even Ibr ounelT^. We <;Mie 
into the world vevy differently mdolded and endowed^ 
our minds as little resembling each otbeir^ our persons-— 
and equally various are the portions to whreh' we ate born. 
Tbe eireamstanees of after life, aU as mtlch'the arrange- 
ment of our Maker as our first introdaetion to it, make 
even more difference perhaps than our ori^nal cbilstilii- 
tioii. The result is, that each one Ikfeuf character, talents, 
powers, habits, feelings, necessities, mid topablBties,*as 
peculiarly his own and distinct from others as his station 
in life, which, as we know, oan be occupied but by ofne. 
Now whatever these be, we may rest assured we liav^ no^ 
right whatever to complain : no injustice had been done 
us and no unfitness is imposed on us : where Providence 
has placed us i^ where we ought to be^ and except in so 
far as by our sin we may unfit omrselves^ of wldch w>e have 
small right to complain, we are what for our situattoii it 
was best we should be. As much right has the Worm 
to complain that he has not the Beetle'^ wiagS, or the 
Raven that he is not as small as the Linnet, as we to ^ 
complain that we have not the talents, the beauty, or the 
fortune of another. As reasonable is it for the Ox lo de- 
sire to sit upon the tree and sing, while the Blackbird 
tilb the soil, as for men to envy and malign eiach other for 
being diflbrently placed and differently accommodated. 
We cannot read indeed the fitness and propriety of things 
in the aflhirs of men as we oan in the natural world— 4>e- 
cause we know not our own hearts, the daase, and con- 
sequence, and eternal issues of God's dMlings with us— 
but are we not bound to believe it ; and if to believe it, to 
act, and speak, and feel, as if we did so? Are we free 
to imagine that we alone of all created things are mis- 
formedf mis-managed, and milEiplaeed ? 
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INTRODUdTtON 

-TO 

TH1E STUDY OF NATURE- 



BOTANY. 

Class IO-^Djscandria- 
.Our tenth Class, Decahdria, b disilingttislied as usual 
by thannmber of Staminsi, being ien in each flower^: and 
b divided into' Tour Orders, decided' as'^before byihe 
number of Pbfib. Thb Class doe's not contain a tery 
great number.of Genera, nor bit Sbfingublied by kvij 
thing remarkable, though containing several pretty, ele- 
gant, little wild flowers. The Pinks and^Camtttiblis ar^ of 
thb Class, and the beautiful ArbdtUs or Strawbem'jr Trto ; 
which b a. native of Ireland, ^but-we beKeve ifoi of Edg-' 
land. , We ha^e chosen for our^ example in ^ thb Claiis,' 
the Lychnb EKoica, wiishingto givelourpupibiiiipeeiiiietf 
of a flow^rin which the Stamins^^'and^ Pistflhr'being 'on 
seperatd phmts, they are^termed^male- and Temftle^^'and' 
imless both be foilttd, might ocdasion a difficuityin de- 
tefminittg where to place them;'^ We suppooie thto; ifaat 
we' have gathered a flolrei'c^fifaelDeit'brSlfaiBt^pilik, very' 
common in the south 6f -England; trnd^enrrenmbttngvi' 
our hedges Whetf every^ other€ower lias^ faifed "froi^f' ap^- - 
proacinng witater.* We ^xanlioe it,^ bdt -find i)rfjr five- 
Pbtib in eaicb floWer, wi(boftt-any^ fitaiAeffii rit is ' thiri* 
impossible for us^ detehnine ihe dasfft ^ a^^e ColiM ' 
•ludethat^as all the fldwers oir*the*^poci^te^^d' hav6^ 
gathered have the 'same-defideady^.'tbere' itfost bbHtoine*^ 
where a plant whose flowers will bear tiieStameas'tepoh^ 
rately. It is pnobable 'we shflH not search far l>efore we 
find it, and- it differs Httle'lh appearaj^^-firoktf {hefemlde, 
lor this new specimen ^e find the Staoiend to ^beten^ and^ 
thb with our previous^ ebservati^^u on the-^ Pbtib, ^deler* 
mines our flewer to be^« Dte^lltidria Pentag^a^^ We 
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proceed to diaoover the Genus. The Calix of one leaf, 
even and notched at the top— the five Petab with long 
claws and so deeply notcheid as mt^ first to appear ten^ 
agree with the Grans Lychnis. Examining further we 
find the upper feaves-iuMow or spear^haped, the lower 
ones much wider and beooming egg-shaped, tapering at 
each end. There axe litlie scofas at the opening of the 
tnbe of the flower^-Hie whole plant is soft and hairy, and 
the Calix and stem' sometimes richly tinted with red^ 
gifiag, together with the vifidpiflk blossom, ao iiMMi- 
rnon degroe of beaoly to the plant. We can thus de^ 
termiae it to ha the Lychnis Didica, ^Wild Campion. 
There is « variety with white flowers. We hi^ now to 
return to the &sl Order of this Chus, Moaogyntew 
usual. 

lloootiapa^ Bkd^s^aesf, u a parasiticni plaat'--4hatili, 
as we hafe eapiaiBed 4>efi»te,'gioiriiig on some othMr 
plant and not ia the soil. It is sweet-scented/of a pide 
yellow, theflower8aqiike»'^4onie«oiitaii»iigten, som0 
only eight Stamens^ It grows oo<herool90f<^elr|flanli; 

Andromeda, Wild Rosemary, has a mall hundi' of 
pale flowers, learesmndw, with the edges DDHe^H ddUi 
shining green abev«^ ^wlute underneath. 

Arbutus, Stiuwbarrf Tree, we are fiuniliar wiCli inHkb 
pwden, bnttshail probaUy not find ^M^in Itelaiid it is 
very comaMiu The beautifnl ved Aruiti ' resemMing a 
strawbeny, hanging in i^rofiiiion on 4he*6hrab at die 
same time with the greenish wfaiteflowers^ IhefreitMag 
thei produce ef thefveceding year, will enable tm imme^ 
dialely i to .distinguish one qieeies. The foliiq^ also is 
elegant, aod^it grows^rinMist to the siae of a tree; We 
havedescribed tbis species in partleular, but there are 
two others of the. Gwus; coaMBOn, one in Scotlund, th<k 
other, a trailiog plant,' in thv north of Edglandi 

Fyrola, Winter Greeo, is difficult todistingmshJhtbe 
Geanist ■ and liy deseribiiigotte species, we do not* describe 
the rest.. W^ cbb only ofaserveiluit it bears white or pide 
pink flowers, widi fire Petiils mid a Calix of five di- 
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wions; :apd niiiii«ff0ua^«iwtl^'teeds> in a five-celled 
Capsale. 

Thf^.49e<^end Qcder* DigywavecfDtakm Chiysospleni^ni, 
SenrGrfeen-Ttiiu plant has bWaaom^ bni a Calix, eleft 
ia fimr or fiye^ of a Wghi jellow. 

Sai^ifiragai Saxifn^^ia of fooHeen diflbrent sp^oies-^ 
perhaps we eaoQot better diatiiigiush it to oor readers 
tban byobservuig^ that the fle^icer we^cali Londonf Pride 
isppe. 

Scleraotbns. Koawelt bas.no bktssooi* but a Calix of 
ooet J9^f»: ii|.9hich a:Buiglee«eed>is:iiiol0sed. 

Saponwa; Smpwart^ baa a Galix of ooe leaf^ five 
fl«pllrcpl<MIC!^ oi> nAitQ Pe»tals^ and leaves wkb three 
fibres. 

: XlfiMthiiSj I^iokiiKKataiDS: the Pinks and Sweet- Wil- 
liapiswwhii^bi hoarevertdifieiBBg fraoi-eiloktolheF, we.shall 
probably know when we see them : thejarO) particnlarly 
marked by the apalea at; the base of th6 Calix. 

\ The 4hirdOrder^ Trigyoia,i.Qoiiitabs Guenbnlus^ Cam- 
pion. These plaata may^ be^t once dislingaished from 
the other Caiapien^ which they fiesembley by having no 
scale at Uie month of the. tnbe of the flower. 

• Silene^ Catchfly^iisi a.nery oomerons race, not nalike 
the last <Seons» tat crowned with scales at the^ month — 
the flowers varying between pink and, whiter the. Cidix 
distended, awcUing Ant in the middle. 

Stellaria, Stitchwort, a very elegant little flower; un- 
certain in the aoaiber of the Stamenst as are many 
flowers of this Class. .The Petals e£ this flower are all 
of a brilliant white, and from being deeply cut, have the 
appearance of being ten, though in' fact but five. The 
Cidix of five leaves, ihostly lying flat. 

Arenaria, Sandwort, is also of many species, not unlike 
the last Genus, hut that its five petals are not cot. It 
yaries from pnrple aud to, white — a small plant not in 
any way striking. 

Gherleria, Cyphel, is fpoad only out be to.psof moun- 
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tains. It has strap-shaved leaves, joined at the base into 
a kind of sheath. " ''^ 

The fourth Order, Pentagynia, contains Cotyledon, 
PlBOnyworf, gr&wfng oiri^ks a&d blft'ninMs. It b^afsf a 
long spike of crowded flowers; yelloWot^grec/bidi ; thick 
fleshy leaves, cikolar or kidney-shllij^dy'kiid'liotbhed'.' 

S^umvStotidcrdp; are very tAlmbrdil]? and isi^ty dis- 
tingnisfaed wbebone ist known;^ lliby )it^ tttostly/bnt 
not all, trailing, the inhabitants of walls and roofs, with 
ireiy fleshy leaves \ tfie flowers like^ litde stari^. ' 

Qxalis, Woodsorrel, a most ^efegaiit tldd delicately 
forined flower, one of the first that MdS^ottis in 'the spring. 
The tedder,' three-fbld leavbs; ddtibling' t&6tti6elv^s'nip 
before rain, the red transparent stem, and the beatlti- 
faiF^' ieined flowers, fiistabtlydistiDgiliish oi^e 'spedJes. 
from the jilice^of this plant is inade liie abid salt >iire 
caHSaft of Lemon; ' ^ - -^^ -^^ * * * 

Agrostemiiia^ Com Cockle, is a very hairy plant, white 
or purple rbd, distinguished^ by its' Calix like leather, 
with ten ribs,^ and often lo&ger^ than the blossom. 

Lychnis, Campion, we have already deiieriBed. 

Cerastium, Moiise-eai^, is arace Of pldtftswe cbmmonly 
call Chickweed — but tins common nam^istfo'^iude,!^ it 
is applied nldiscriminatdy to flowers of mairjrdiflbrent 
Genera. ' It is only by examination of, the minuter parts 
we can distinguish the Cerastium from others. 

Spergula^ S^urrey, is disting^shed firom the last Ge- 
nus by the five Petals being uncut. It has often fewer 
dian ten Stamens, sometimes not more than five. 

Class X.—p£CANpilIA, 10 Stamens. 

Order I.^ — Monogynia, 1 Pistil. 
MoDOtrapa ...... BirdVnest 

^Andromeda Rosemary, Cistus 

'Arbutus ' Strawberry Tree 

'^VpM ..... . . . . .^irmt^tigreeh^ 

Order II< — ^Dioynia, 2 Pistils. 
CAr^spl^uiir'. .' Mi^greien '' 
Saxifraga Saxifrage 
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Sclerantbus 4 Knawell 

Saponaria Soapwort 

Diantbus ". Pink 

Cucubalus Campion 

SileDe «Catchfly 

Stellaria Stitchwort 

Arenaria Sandwort 

Cherleria. Cyphel 

Order V. — Pentagynia. 

Cotyledon Pennywort 

Sedum Stonecrop 

Oxalis Wood Sorrel 

Agroaterama Corn Cockle 

Lychnis Campion 

Cerastium Mouse-ear 

Spergula Spurrey 



DIRECTIONS 

¥OR COLOURING THE BOTANICAL PLATES OF THE 
PIBST VOL. 

It has always been our intention to give such direc- 
tions as may enable the purchasers of our work to add 
the colouring to the Botanical Plates, if they desire to do 
so. It may be doubted whether the colouring adds 
beauty to any engraving — but in respect to these flowers, 
it certainly makes them the more exact resemblance of 
the living specimens, and therefore more easily recog- 
nized when seen in nature. 

Plate !•— -Rosa Canina. A mixture of Prussian 
Blue and Gamboge, in such proportion as appears to us 
to form the usual green of the leaves, is iSrst to be pre^ 
pared — if the plant inclines to sea-green, add a larger 
portion of blue, if to pea-green, rather more yellow — 
and if to olive add to the two former colours a little Brown 
Pink — ^indeed a small portion of this colour always gives 
a richness to the green. With this mixture wash over 
the leaves, stem, atid Calix of the Bose, observing now, 
as always, not to mix the colour too thick. More Gam- 

VOL. II. 6 g 
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boge must be added to the green iand more water for the 
Stipules and BrUcteH. For the blossom we require only 
some Bed Lake, put on Vdry Hghtly, darkening it a little 
towards the base of the Petals and in the opening of the 
flower. A deeper mixture of the isame colour is to be 
applied to the prickles, and in v^ry fine dots round the 
edges of the Stipulse and Bractea. A strong Gamboge 
may then be applied to the Stamina, and to the Pistilla 
a pale yellow green. Fig. 1 and 2 washed with light 
green. 

Plate 2. As this Plate contains but detached parts 
of flowers, the colouring is immaterial — ^The leaves and 
stems may be washed with green as above. The root, 
5, 6, widi pale Seppia; the Pistils and Stamens with 
Gramboge ; the Petals, 3, with a mixture of Lake and 
Prussian Bine. 

Plate 3. Malva Moschata. Mix the gpreen as before, 
and go over the whole of the leaves, stems, and calix. 
I^ke theh % ptile niixtdre tf Red Lake and ttk lekst 
possible quantity of Prossian Blue, and wash over the 
Petals, lliis oolodr may then be mi^de deeper and with 
Tlither more Blue, to tint the Stamens and Piiittls, feaving 
the FilamentB White at the bottom. 

Plafe'4. Circsea Lutetiana. The leaves washed with 
green bs before— ^the Stents and Calix with la yellowish 
and rather lighter green. Wash the Petals v^th the 
-palest pink possible; then with a deep pink, (Bed Lake,) 
touch up the points of the Calix, the Germen, the Buds, 
'and the joints of the Stems and Fniit-statks — ^leave the 
Stamina white, abdmake the Pistilla bf the brightest red. 

Plate ft. Ruscns Aculeatns. The green for this plant 
must be deadened by using Itidigo instead of Prussian 
Bhre. With this the whole plabt may be washed eqtrally, 
except th^^ree small Petah, which must be feft of a 
greettislh \l4iite — a very pale touch of greenish yelto w Vill 
do this— The base of the Stamens to have a spot of Bake, 
«hd also the littfe flower»stalk that fixes ttie flower to the 
leaf. 
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Plate Qk. SoabiosaSttodsa. The stems, leares, Hud 
oalix vashed with cather a yelbwish green, then touched 
at tkA joints and on the mid-rib of the leaves, with Lake : 
the Calix shaded aad pointed with Burnt Umber. For 
the floweis a pale Prussian Blue with the least admixture 
of Lakert-Filaments of the Stamens the same colour-^ 
the Anthers witfi a little more Lake in the blue. 



Plaie 7. AnagalUa Tetiella. ISake the green ^ the 
leaves as bright as possible. Colour the little leaf-stalks 
brigh% with Ijake and Gamboge mixed, and put a little 
l4ake on the Stem and Calix ; hut none on the flower- 
stalks, which must be of a pale yeUow green. Hake the 
Petab of a very pale Fink, rather deeper at the points, 
aad foely striped with a deeper pink. The Stamina 
tinted with Qandioge — Filaments paler yellow tjian the 
Anthers. 

Plate 8. Tamarix Gallica. Tint all the leaves with 
a bright green — the whole of the stem, and the scales 
upon the stem with a deep red, composed of Lake and 
Gamboge. The flowers of the palest pink ; buds rather 
deeper than those that are blown — Stamens of a deep 
pink* 

Plate 9. Convalleria Maialis. The leaves of an even 
green, made with a little Brown Pink : stems of a paler 
oolour. The flowers washed with an almost tmpercep^ 
tibia tint of Gamboge. 

Plate 10. JBnothera Biennis. The leaves of the 
usual green I stem paler. The mid-rib of the leaves a 
bright Lake. The Petals to be washed with a pal^ 
Gamboge, the Stamens and the Stile with the same co- 
lour de^ened — ^the summit of the Pistil light green. 

Plate 11. Butoraus Umbellatus. Stem and leaf of 
aa eqoal green. The Petals to be washed all over with 
a bright Lake, with the least possible mixture of Prussian 
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Blue, scarcely enough to give it a pmple tinge. Tien 
put the same colour rather stronger in the centre of each 
Petal, shadowing it off lighter towards the edge. In the 
centre of those Petals of which you. see the outside, put, 
in like manner, a strong shadow of Burnt Sienna or Burnt 
Umber, as also on the unblown flowers. Let the Fila- 
ments be of a paler pink than the Petals^ with yellow 
Anthers — the Pistils of very deep Lake, with a little 
Prussian Blue, so as to make a crimson much deeper 
than the Petals. The flower-stalks more red than green ; 
at the base a strong red. Involncnim round the Stalks 
a light Burnt Sienna, shadowed rather deeper in streaks. 
Plate 12. Lychnis Dioica. Leaves of a bright green 
•—Stems and Calix washed first with a paler green, then 
very strongly tinged with Lake, particularly about the 
buds, so as to become almost red. The Petals of a 
bright Lake, leaving the small scales at the mouth of the 
tube quite white. The principal caution to be observed 
is to lay the colour on equally^ and not so thick as to ob- 
scure the shadowing of the plate. 
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LESSON XII.— Plate 12. 
Fearing that the directions given in our last lesson 
for finding the windows of the bow, may not have been 
very clear, we purpose to.repeat them on a larger scale, 
and separated from the bow itself, which we shall con- 
sider to have been previously found according to our last 
rule. In Plate 12, Fig. I, we have a bow of twenty-six 
feet diameter : it contains three windows, of which the 
proportion of each window to the space of wall between 
them, is as six feet to two-r-and we have thus marked 
them on the scale by the dotted lines (a a a.) We 
draw thence to the point of distance (e) the diagonals 
Ch h.J From the points where these diagonals cot the 
visual ray Cc cj, which is the base of the house, we pro- 



ject horissoiitaUy the dotted lines (d d), till they fomi • 
point of ooataot with the circle of thiB bow^ and give the 
perpendiculan of the windews (e e.) ^JUxa readers wiH 
readily perceive that as only three of these perpeadica- 
lars can be visible, only three need be found — ^though on 
aor gronad scale we marked them all. 

To Sli np OQF plate, we have marked the method of 
finding (be apparent proportion of figures at different 
distances. Let {aX Piff* 2* ^ a man standing nea^ 
the base of oar picture, drawn in due proportion to otheir 
objects equally near. The visual rays fb h) will give his 
beight at any distance as he walks in a direct line for« 
ward. But as he may go to the right or to the left, we 
must then determine the heigbt, by the dotted lineft(^ccc^ 
drawn to any part of the landscape in which we desire to 
place the figure. 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

ASIA. 

In the order usually prescribed by Geographers, We 
pass from Europe to Asia, the opposite direction, it is 
true, from that which nature and f^ovidence have takem 
This, till the discovery of America, was by far the largest 
continent and division of the globe, and it is still in many 
respects the first — ^in wealth and population greatly so, 
for America is as yet comparatively a wilderness ; thougH 
if the world so long subsists, and things continue to td^e 
the same course as they have done hitherto, it w2t pro- 
bably at some time supersede the other three continents 
in every thing. It seems to be tiie system, almost um*- 
versal in this world, that tMngs should advance gradually 
and slowly to their higbest point, mid then as gradually 
deoUne, to rise not again. It has been so with Aflica abdl 
so with Asia already*— Eurc^e h niid-way on the course 
— ^perhq)s at this moment at tta highest reach of power 
G g 3 
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and.civilization — ^America is only now beginnings to play 
its part in this changing scene. It is not permitted us to 
see beyond, exo^t in so far as we may guess of what 
will be by what has been already. 

The Continent of Asia, without including the Islands 
of the Southern Sea, extends from within one or two de- 
grees of the Equator, to the seventy-seventh degree of 
North Latitude. In this vast district every variety of 
season and climate must of course be found — from the 
extreme point of Siberia, five degrees more northerly 
than the summit of Lapland already mentioned, subjected 
to more thaa three long months of perpetual darkness, 
and hardly compensated by an equal length of uninter* 
mitting day, to regions where the sun rises every morn- 
ing through the year at the same hour — shines from six 
to six with almost perpendicular beams through their 
twice-returning summer, and distinguishing the two-fold 
winter only by a more oblique and milder ray. For our 
readers will understand that the sun being on the Equa- 
tor in Spring and Autumn, those who dwell there must 
have two summers; and as it retires northward and 
southward, of course two winters also: but still the 
length of day and night remains the same ; the differ- 
ence of heat being occasioned by the sun being more or 
less nearly vertical, rbing, that is, perpendicularly over 
those places. These tropical regions have very little 
twilight, but pass almost immediately from light to dark- 
ness, for as the sun in rising g^es immediately upward, 
without circling the horizon as with us, so in setting be 
goes directly down, and is quickly sunk too far below to 
lend even the reflected glimmerings of the twilight. 

Asia is bounded on the North as Europe.is, being no 
other than the continuance of the same shore watered by 
the Frozen Ocean. On the East lies the great Pacific, 
which separates it from the Continent of America ; to 
this it approaches so nearly at the northern extremity, 
as to be separated only by a v^ narrow straight ; to- 
wards the South an inunense extent of Ocean lies be- 
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tween. Seas also bound the Southern shores of Asia* 
the Indian more immediately, and beyond it the Southern 
Oceans. On the West, the Bed Sea first divides, and 
then the narrow pass of Suez unites it to Africa — the 
remaining boundary of the West, is Earope and its seas. 
Asia has been supposed to contain ten millions, seven 
hundred and sixty eight thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-three square miles of land, and to be occupied by 
five hundred millions of inhabitants — by which computa- 
tion there are about forty-six inhabitants to each square 
mile. So large a population implies a country richly 
productive ; and such Asia has at all times been. It is 
difficult to enumerate the treasures which are sent forth 
from Asia to contribute to the splendour and enjoyment 
of our more western world. From the cold plains of Si- 
beria, that run along the whole northern boundary, we 
receive our richest furs. The Teas of China, the Coffee 
of Arabia, the Spices of the Islands, the splendid jewels, 
the ivory, and the gold, are some of the treasures nature 
has lavished there ; while those that art has added to na- 
ture's stores, are scarcely less rich and valuable — we need 
but call to mind the rich and curious manufactures we 
import thence — the Porcelain, Carpets, Silks, and Mus- 
lins, and all the variety of exquisite productions we usu- 
ally call Indian. But it is remarkable, that while the 
earth continues in all its original vigour to produce her 
stores, the race of beings that inhabit it have degenerated 
into ignorance, superstition, and effeminacy. In Asia, 
where government had its beginning, all government is 
now oppressive, arbitrary, and lawless in the extreme — 
where knowledge had its origin and rise, blindness and 
error almost to absurdity prevail, and scarcely in the most 
untaught savages that have never yet risen above the state 
of nature, do we find a more degraded state of intellect 
and moral perception, than in the degenerate Asiatic. 
The warlike founders of the Assyrian and Persian em- 
pires, sunk in most supine indolence, have for ages past 
been at the mercy of every invader ; and the more distant 
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parts of the continent have never been conqnered, onty, 
perhaps, because they conid not easily be reached, tbroagb 
frozen desarts or meridian heats. 

The religion of the Asiatics, tbongb infinitely varyfaig, 
is idolatrous throughoat, and idolatry the grossest and 
the most absurd — the Persian worships the svm, the 
Gentoo pursues his murderous and horrid rites — ^the 
Chinese adores some God of his own devising, moitlded 
into hideous and fantastic forms ; the more ffiodern in^ 
ventions of Mohammedaniam prevailing only in a^ smdl 
district. In the thick forests of Hindostan and other 
parts of Asia, every sort of wild animal yet lives secare — 
and insects and reptiles the most venemous as well as 
the inost beautiful, there defy the power of man to ex- 
tirpate them : while their broad rivers and richly fraught 
seas abound in all that is most beautifut, most rare, o^ 
most monstrous in nature. 

Asia has long been possessed in part by Europeans — 
the Greeks claimed dominions there, but did not hold them 
long — Siberia is the possessbn of a European sovereign, 
and England has extensive possessions in Hindostan and 
the southern country. But the greater part of the c6n- 
tinent has not been subdued, and is divided into goverfif- 
ments distinct and independent, and in some instanced 
differing from every other but their own. 
(To be continued,) 
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To thee, Lord Jesus, I look up, 

My only but my certain hope. 

In this strange world of death aod strife, 

Thou art my peace and thou my life ; 

My soul in thee, already blest, 

Has found her everlasting rest. 

IOTA. 
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Lord, when I lift my heart to pray^ 

Who shall the mystery explain ? 
The things I ask from day to day, 

I have, yet ask them all again. 

I pray for pardon, peace, and light, 

For righteousness, and strength, and grace. 

To walk as in my Father*s sight, 
Cheer'd with the shining of his face. 

Yet all are mine, bestowed by one 
Whose precious blood my pardon bought. 

Whose righteousness my soul has on, 
A righteousness Jehovah wrought. 

Se^ I the guidance of his eye, 

And strength by which my soul may stand ; 
I know that he is ever nigh, 

To lead and hold me by the hand. 

Ask I the blessing of his love, 

That richest gift the whole to crown, 
Lord, in abundance from above. 

Thy love hath shed its blessings down. 

O may thy spirit still impart 
Both power and grace to pray indeed. 

And praise thee with a grateftil heart, 
Possessing aU for which I plead. 

IOTA. 



THE GRUB AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

A FABLE. 

Said the Grub to the Butterfly, groping one day 
As fast as she might through the cold, dusty earth. 

Whose bosom so lowly had never aspired 
To a region more bright than the hole of her birth ; 

In the blythe days of summer she dragged hersejf forth 
Just as far as the sunbeam and slept there content, 

When the winter returned she crept back to her bole. 
And as happily slept till the winter was spent ; 
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'' Thou Tain, silly Tbiug, to be flitting about^ 
« Bedecked and bedizened in colours so gay, 

** From flower to flower ia restless emotion, 
Where nothing can sate thee and nothing can stay. 

<< Come down from thy heights and disrobe thee of beauties, 
'* The emblems too surely of folly and sin, 

" And dwell thou as I, in obscurity's shade, 
" Less lovely without, but more peaceful within. 

** The flower that feeds thee on honey to-day, 
** Ere the dawn of to-morrow is withered and gone^- 

'' The companions that share in thy gambols this morning, 
" Fly off' ere the sun-set and leave thee alone. 

** Come down, and content thee to crawl on ih^ earth, 
*' Undated by hope and untempted by pride, 

** Here no one will seek thee and no one betray ; 
" Come taste a repose to thy folly denied." 

Twas so spake the Grob— -but thje Batteifly heacd not. 
For she too was thinking some thoughts of her own, 

As from the tall front of a mos^-cov^red rose. 
On this worm of the ^arth she looked scornfially down. 

In the sweet-scented cup of some beautHbl floin^er. 
This Child of the summer herself had been born — 

And fed on its nectar and wrapped in it» leaves, 
Had been cradled in velvet as soft as her own. 

The fairest, the gayest, the freest from sorrow. 
Each eye that beheld her still loitered to gaze — 

The sunbeam grew brighter that play'd on her cheek, 
As hour by hour she frisked in his rays. 

'< How I loathe thee, thou base Worm,'' this Butterfly said, 
" Through a joyless existence contented to toil — 

*' Well-pleased that thy cumbersome form be peimitied, 
** Unloved and unheeded to drawl o*«r the 8oi3. 

" Come warm thy cold bosom, and light thy dim eye^ 
** And ask of the rain-bow its colours so fair, 

<' And drink of the perfume that steals from the flower; 
'' Coioe leave tby base prison, and flutter in air: 
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'< What avails it, thus dully to dream through thine hours, 
** Uopleased and unpleasing* in yonder cold cell f 

** Where save that in scorn for thy meanness it spares thee, 
** Each foot that goes by thee may crash if it will." 

Now it chanced that some wise one these whispers of scorn 

By accident heard as he loiterM there by ; 
And pausing a moment to gaze on the insects, 

In words of persuasion thus made them reply : 

** Let the earth-worm remember the hand that has formed her, 
** Well-fitted ib darkness and coldness to dwell, 

*< Unkindled in summer, in winter unchilled, 
** Secure and contented to sleep in her cell, — 

** Twas the same hand that gilded the Butterfly's wing, 
*^ And taught her to revel in perfume and flowers, 

'< With spirits elate and unfitted for toil, 
*^ To pass in the 'sunshine her life*s fleeting hours : 

** She cannot come down where the cold worm is dwelling, 
" And rest her soft bosom on earth's chilling bed — 

^* Nor toil like the Ant to procure her a home, 
** Where to bury in darkness her beautiful head. 

** Let the Butterfly know as she flutters her wing, 
'< And exults in the form and the colours she wears, 

^ The hand that denies them to those she despises, 
*' Had granted them her, or they had not been hers. 

** And safer, perhaps, in obscurity's shade, 

** In coldness and darkness, contented to bide : 

''They were wrong, if they might, to exchange their hard lot 
'< With the beauty that flutters a moment and dies/' 

And to others than these, if we might we would whisper, 
Let the words of the wise one be never forgot. 

Lest they like the Grub and the Etutterfly fancy, 
That all must be wrong who resemble them not. 



"PULVIS ET UMBRA SUMUS." 
(Jtucr^tion on a Sm-did in a Covntry CkurchFyard.) 
" We are but dust T— turn hither, read 
Its truth in every heaving mound — 
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The wild-brier and the noxious weed 

There twine what once was life around — 
The dust has swelled the valley-clod — 
The spirit has returned to God ! 

"We are but dustT — a few, few years 
Will stay that voice, will quench that eye.- 

But hope can light this vale of tears 
With dreams of Immortality ! — 

Then though the eye be dim, the voice 

Hushed as the tomb, will we rejoice. 

** We are but dust !*' — our longest days 
Pass as the fleeting " shadow'* by, 

And every hour, some loved one lays 
In the cold gravels obscurity ; 

Dear though he be, and passing fair, 

" The worm feeds sweetly on him" there. 

But there is One, on whom decay 
Can work no change : he sits secure 

Though rocks and mountains melt away — 
And will for endless years endure — 

Then ere this dust return to dust, 

Make Him— the God of Gods— your trust. 



HYMN. 

Faith is God*s gift— a powerful grace, 

A wonder-working means ; 
Faith wafts the soul through boundless space, 

To range in distant scenes. 

By faith we wash away our guilt 

In Jesu's precious blood — 
Blood which for us Emanuel spilt. 

To satisfy our God. 

By Faith we Jesu's righteousness 

For our acceptance claim ; 
Robed in that spotless righteousness 

We hope to hide our sbame^t 
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By Faith we draw fh>in hearen's vast store 

The richest blessings down ; 
By Faith we taste the Spirit's poweff 

His inward wortogs own. 

Faith purifies our tainted hearts. 

And works by holy love : 
'Gainst Faith, the world and Satan's darts 

Ail blunted weapons prove. 

By Faith is opened Heaven's gate 

T' admit the voice of prayer; 
By Faith we view the mercy seat. 

And Jesus pleading there. 

By Faith we trust that He who hears 

Will grant us our request; 
By Faith we silence all our fears 

And trust him for the best. 

1^ Faith we mount on Eagle's wing, 

And range the golden streets; 
We join the song which Angels sing, 

And taste ev'en Heaven's sweets. 

By Faith we see our Captain near, 

And on we conq'ring go : 
Conquer we shall — nor faint nor fear, 

For Jesus tells us to. 

By Faith e'en conquer'd Death we see, 

And Satan overcome; 
Our open'd way to Christ pursue, 

And long to be at hoaae. 

By Faith the world, its scoffs, its toys, 

Its threats, our souls despise- 
By Faith we look to brighter joys, 

The joys of Paradise. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 

In ccnfefuenci of being mdsed to esphmwhaiumemi hy bduving in the 

Father^ ths Sony and the Holy Spirit, reqmred of us in Bnfiumy 

as indispensibU to Salvation. 

I AM not surprised at the request made to me in your 
last letter. You were baptised, as thousands are, in 
your infancy, and from that time till now it has never en- 
tered into your thoughts to consider what baptism meant, 
what was there promised on your behalf, or to what you 
stand pledged by reason of that promise. When I asked 
you if you believed in the Trinity, you said, " Of course" 
— but you were too honest and too sensible to be satisfied 
with your own reply, and immediately added, *' But I 
do not know what I believe about it." I asked you if 
you did not remember it was said, all men shonld be 
baptized in the name of the Father, 4ind the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, that they who believe should be saved, 
and they who believe not, should be lost eternally, and I 
added, how could you believe without knowing what? 
You answered me that you knew the Bible to be trne, 
and that those things were in the Bible, therefore you 
believed them of course ; but that you did not attach any 
distinct meaning to the words, nor had ever seriously 
considered them. You spoke the truth of many besides 
yourself, who read and read, and hear and he^r, and do 
not consider — taking it of course, that as they have been 
baptized, all is right, and that they are believers. It 
surprises me not, therefore, that considering what we 
had spoken of after your return, you found your mind be- 
wildered in endeavouring to form a collected idea of what 
had been my meaning. Nor am I mora surprised, that 
opening book after book, and reading page after page, you 
found they all took it for granted that you knew what the 
religion of the gospel meant, whilst in fact you found 
yourself at a loss even to understand their terms. This 
sad result of past inconsideration, I will at your request 
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endeavour to remove, by explaining to you the ideas 
which I and others, who have thought more than you, at- 
tach to these important words. But remember, my 
Love, that what I think, or what any body thinks, is com- 
paratively of very little consequence. If you would be- 
lieve aright, the Word of God must be your guide, and 
yoo must examine it carefully and with humble prayer, 
before yon receive as truth the words of any man. 

Man, created in perfect innocence, living in close com- 
munion with his God, the law deeply engraven on his 
heart, and power g^ven him to fulfil it, transgressed and 
fell from his allegiance. The sentence of spiritual death 
affixed to the crime, was immediately executed — God's 
countenance was withdrawn, his image effaced from the 
soul, and every propensity to good destroyed. The law 
of God was still upon the conscience, and its require- 
ments unabrogated — ^but neither will nor power remained 
to answer them. Man learned to fear the God he had 
been formed to love, and hated what he feared. The 
Creator having at the first ordained that every creature 
should bring forth its like, was not unjust in condemning 
all for one-^their nature being the same, he knew that 
what one did, all would have done had they been tried.*— 
Gen. i, ii, and iii. 

But God's primary sentence could not be recalled — 
die rebellion of the creature could never change the pur- 
pose of Omnipotence : therefore the law of perfect obe- 
dience and filial love remained, with the awful sentence 
** Do this and live, transgress and die." — In such fearful 
circumstance, from that hour to this, has every child of 
earth been born into the world. — Rom. iii. ; Isaiah lix. 
Corrupt in nature as the root from which he sprung, he 
is required to be perfectly righteous — bom at enmity 
with God, he is required to love him with an undivided 
heart : and misery eternal is the price of disobedience. 

What we believe of mankind in general, we believe of 
ourselves individually. Our hearts are naturally averse 
to God and holiness-r-sin is our element, the world our 
God. The light of conscience is sufficient to make 
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known our Makei^s will, and his word has aore clearly 
revealed it, but we have preferred our own. We believe 
that from our earliest years we have prov<Aed oar 
Maker in thought, in word, and deed. Ungrateful for 
his benellts and heedless of hi» threats, we have not ev«a 
wished the natal curse removed,, preferring the service of 
another Lord. If we have regarded him at aU, it waa 
as a rigid Master, whose service was the hard alternative 
of punishments we never felt that we deserved*. So 
well are we convinced this has been our state, that &» 
from laying any claim to Heaven, or pleading any merit 
of our own, we know, and feel, and are assured, that 
God would be perfectly just, would act consistently with 
hia own holiness, were he at any moment to plunge na 
into everlasting misery : (Epbes. ii.) and we believe tUa 
ia the state of every one alike from Adam until now. 

God could not, consistently with his own unmulability, 
paidoii imd leceive the sinner till the penalty of sin was 
p^d an4 the law fulfilled. Christ thereflbre, the second 
persoa of the Trini<;y, and one with the Father, consented 
to pay the penalty of sin, and woik a perfect righteoua- 
ne«lf in the stead of those who should confess their lost 
estate and accept his proffered mercy. — Isaiah liiL 

But all will not accept it. Man, spiatuaUy dead, is 
insfnsible of his state, is well-pleased with it, does not 
d^ire to change it. Ignorant o£ his own depravity, ia 
love with the things of earth, and as Uttle won hy the 
Bede^niei^s bve as awed by the Creator^s veageaace, 
he treaU all alike with careless unconcern or open defi- 
ancei hears the tale oC mercy with stupid indUTerence, 
per baips professes to believe it, but cares little if it be 
tsue or noti 

The Savioqi therefore would have died in vain, and 
man had not been saved, bat for the further interference 
of th^ Oeiiy. With persevering mercy, the Holy Spi- 
rit, the ThM Person of the Godhead, one with the 
Father and the Son, accomplished the work of love.^ 
Eaek. scut. 26* His giaoioua influence soltens the ob* 
dm^lile heart of asan, makes us deeply sensible of sio. 
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and teaches us to hate it.--l Cor. vi. 11. No longer 
doubtful of our need, no longer careless of the conse-* 
quence^-our Redeemer's sufferings cease to pass by ua 
as an idle tale — they are our only refuge» our only hope. 
Without an attempt to excuse our guilt, we cast our- 
selves on his mercy, and consent to accept it on any 
terauu Thin is the assent required of us.— ^Isaiah !▼. I. 
He bore the punishment our guilt deserved — God is too 
just to exact it twic^— He fulfilled to the utmost the 
holy law— -Grod consents to take his obedience in the 
stead of that which we have fiEdled to render. — Bom. v. 
It is for us to believe, to repent, and to obey. 

Thus is the enmity between God and man removed — 
the offended Lord becomes again the tender Father — 
won by hi&love and renovated by his grace, we resume 
the duties and the feelings of a child. — 2 Cor. v. His 
service becomes delightful to us— -it is our greatest joy 
to do his will, our greatest grief that we do it so imper- 
fectly. We do not cease to sin, for nature and habit re- 
sist our endeavours and the Spirit's influence— but we 
cease to love it; it is our heaviest burden. — Rom. vii. 
As we draw nearer to our God, we the more perceive 
our delinquency ; and in proportion to our sense of guilt, 
is tibe love and gratitude we feel.*-^Luke vii. 42: Oar 
services, imperfect as they are, are graciously accepted 
of our Gh)d; for ills love that offers them, and the Sa- 
viour who presents them* Whatever tends to separate 
us from our Heaveidy Father, and withdraw our affec«- 
tioas from, things divine, wears the character of an enemy : 
therefore many things we enjoyed before, become neces- 
sarily distasteful to us. Our hopes, our views, and pur- 
poses are chajiged— but as we wrought it not for ourselves, 
we claim no merit for the change^^^l Cor. iv. 7. De* 
pending on our Saviour's promise, not on our own desert, 
we have confidence, and peace, and joy. — Rom. viii ; 
Isaiah xliii. And do not the scriptures say that such 
as do siAC^ely so believe, and so act on their belief, and 
they auly» will be saved ?— Acts iv. 12. All else, so far 
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from being benefited by the Father's mercy and the Sa- 
Tionr's death, will have to answer for the added gnilt of 
having trampled on the Son of God, and done despite to 
the Spirit of Grace, 
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The English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, MJ>. F.R.S. 

London^ 1824. — Longman, Harst, and Co. 

We take notice of this work, of which two volames 
are just published, under the supposition that some of 
our readers wishing to purchase their botanical books, 
may be undecided between thiisr and its predecessor. 
Withering, now in general use ; and may therefore be 
glad of information respecting the works. There can 
be no doubt that as a catalogue, this latter work will be 
found superior to the former— *we think it particularly so 
in ascertaining the Grenus of plants, which in Withering- 
never appeared to us sufficiently distinct and particular : 
and the making use of the first volume separately to find 
them, was always inconvenient. Improvements and dis- 
coveries too are continually making, and therefore in 
able hands, the last work is always likely to be the best. 
But we must observe that the Eng^sh Flora cannot in 
all respects answer the purpose of Withering, because it 
supposes the student sdready informed of much that 
Withering tells him : for instance, the names and dis- 
tinctions of Classes and Orders, the different parts of a 
plant, and the meaning of all botanical terms, Latin and 
English. A person who did not know all this famiiiariy, 
could make no use whatever of the English Flora— 
whereas, by the help of dictionaries, plates, &c. Wither- 
ing puts the most uninformed in a capacity to use his 
Catalogue. In making choice, therefore, between them, 
the purchasers must consider their previous knowledges 
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and what other works they may have to assist them. Oar 
readers will fiod a difference in the division of Glasses^ 
from those we have given according to Withering's sys- 
tem. Bat this will be very soon anderstood^ and cease 
to embarrass them, as at first it may do. To explain this 
difference briefly^ Sir J. Smith, parsuing the Linnsean 
arrangement, makes four Classes more than Withering— 
Gynandria, distinguished by the Stamina growing oat 
of the Pistil as in the Orchis — Monoecia, where the Sta- 
mens and Pistils are in separate flowers on the same 
plant, as in the Oak — Dioecia, where the Stamens and 
Pistils are on separate plants, as in the Hop — Polyga- 
mia, those plants that have the Stamens and Pbtil some- 
times separate, sometimes together. Withering, taking 
DO notice of all these peculiarities, arranges all the plants 
according to the number of the Stamens — thus the Orchis 
tribe, which Smith places in Gynandria, because the Sta- 
mens grow from the Pistil, Withering places in Diandria, 
because the Stamens are two in number. 

Tour to the Copper-mine River, S^c.-^By Capt. Frank- 
lin. — Second Edition, 8t?o. London, 1824. — J. Murray. 
Wb should not speak of a work already so universally 
known and approved, but that some who have not read 
it may be in doubt whether it is a work fit to be sub- 
mitted to the perusal of the young, and calculated to 
afford them amusement. We think this admits not of 
a doubt; and unhesitatingly recommend it as a work of 
no common interest. Few portions of our globe can now 
be travelled, which have not been trod and retrod so 
many times before, that little of interest remains to be 
reported of them — ^but in this excursion all is novel and 
picturesque-^and though the occurrences of every day 
are but the occurrences of the day before, it never wea- 
ries in the reading, or fails to interest the feelings and 
keep alive the curiosity. The images of the Bib-Indian, 
and his sterfle soil, and rigid clime, remained so long and' 
so forcibly impressed on our imagination^ we cannot but 
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suppose the work likely to afford maeh interest to oar 
young readers. For their anuueraent we give die fol- 
lowing curious description o£ the Esqnimeaux winter re- 
sidence. 

** The winter habitations of the EBqniiiieaux who visit Chnrchitt, are 
bailt of snow, and Judging from one constructed by Augustus to-day, 
they are v«ry comfortable dwellings. Having selected a spot on the 
river, where the snow was about 4wo feet deep and sufficiently coni- 
pact, he commenced by tracing a circle twelve feet in diameter. The 
snow in the interior of the circle, was next divided with a bioad 
knife, having a long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches 
thick, and two feet deep, being the thickness ef a layer of saow. 
These slabs were tenacious enough to admit of being moved about 
without breaking, or even losing the sharpness of tiietr angles, and 
they had a slight degree of curvature corresponding with that of the 
circle from which they were cut. They were piled upon eadi other 
exactly like courses of hewn stone, around the circle that was traced 
ont, and care was taken to smooth the beds of the different courses 
with the knife, and to cut them so as to give the wall a alight inclination 
inwards, by which contrivance the building acquired the properties 
of a dome. The dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly, by 
cutting the under slabs in a wedge-form, instead of the more rectan- 
gular shape of those below. The roof was about sight feet high, and 
the last aperture was shot by a small conical piece. The whole was 
built from within, and each slab was cut so that it retained its posi* 
tion without requiring support until another was placed beside it, the 
lightness of the slabs greatly facilitating the operatipn. When the 
building was covered in, a little loose snow was thrown over it, to 
close up every chink, and a low door was cut through the walls with 
a knife. A bed-place was next formed, and neatly ihced up with 
slabs of snow, which was then covered with a thin layer of pine 
branches, to prevent them from melting veith'the heat of the body. 
At each end of the bed a pillar of snow was erected to place a Innp 
on, and lastly, a porch was built before the door, and a piece of dear 
ice was placed before the aperture cut in the wall for a window. 
The purity of the material of which the house was founded, the ele- 
gance of its construction, and the translucency of its walls, wluoh 
transmitted a very pleasant li^t, gave it an appearance fiar surpassing 
a marble building.'^ 
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